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INTRODUCTION 

The material for the following remarks has been drawn from 
about five hundred tales collected among the tribes of northeast- 
ern Siberia. The chief part of them belongs to the Reindeer and 
Maritime Chukchee, a hundred and sixty-eight of which were pub- 
lished by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg’ ; 
others are derived from the Kamchadale, Koryak, Kerek, Lamut, 
Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Chuvantzy, Russianized 
natives of the Anadyr, and Asiatic Eskimo.” The greater part of 


1 Materials for the Study of the Chukchee Language and Folklore, collected in the 
Kolyma District, St Petersburg, 1900. 

2 All tales the provenience of which is not indicated belong to the Chukchee; in 
the case of the others the tribe is indicated. All the Asiatic tribes above mentioned 
are called West Bering tribes, in distinction from the East Bering Eskimo and In- 
dian tribes of the American shore. 

In the transcription of native names, besides the characters usually employed for 
this purpose, ¢ is used to designate the sound of the English ch ; g andy are velar 


sounds ; ¥ has a slight dental sound preceding it. 
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the Chukchee and some of the Yukaghir tales were recorded'on 
my first expedition to northeastern Siberia; while all the rest were 
collected on an expedition which formed part of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York. The Koryak material is deficient, however, and 
we may expect much more to be brought out by Mr Waldemar 
Jochelson, who studied this tribe for the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition. 

The Kamchadale material, though the most important, is very 
scanty. The Kamchadale have forgotten almost all of their old 
traditions, and consider even the very name of Kutq shameful, 
and unbecoming to good Christians. 

On the contrary, the material collected among the Russianized 
natives in the Kolyma on my first expedition, and later on in 
Anadyr and even in Kamchatka, is very remarkable, and includes 
some of the most curious tales and some of the oldest versions of 
other well-known tales. Although these people have lost their 
language, they obstinately cling to the remnants of their old tradi- 
tions, blending them often with Russian elements, but more often 
keeping them in the unmutilated condition that they had before 
the coming of the Russians. These Russianized natives, more- 
over, have rescued from oblivion a large body of old Russian 
folklore, songs, tales, and epics, long ago forgotten by their neigh- 
bors of Russian blood; and so, in some very remote corner of, 
that remote region, one may sometimes hear from the lips of 
a full-blooded Yukaghir or Yakut an epic song composed on 
the shores of the Dnieper in South Russia hundreds of years 
ago. All the sounds and words are preserved almost without 
distortion, though the meaning of the sentences remains quite 
obscure to the simple fisherman, who has never in his life seen a 
single rye-ear or fruit-tree, a town or village of more than thirty 
houses, kings or glorious knights on goodly horses with glisten- 


ing armor, of all of which the old epics continually treat in 
detail. 
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I.—GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FOLKLORE 


General Characteristics and A ffinities—The mythology and 
folklore of northeastern Asia are essentially different from the 
Uralo-Altaic mythology, and point to a group of conceptions and 
a mode of expression which have little relationship to those of the 
interior of Siberia; on the contrary, they possess affinities east- 
ward along the shores of Bering sea to the northwestern part 
of America. The differences of both mythological cycles are so 
distinct and important that one may almost assume that, from an 
ethnographical point of view, the line dividing Asia and America 
lies far southwestward of Bering strait, extending from the lower 
part of Kolyma river to Gishiga bay. In the whole country east of 
this line, American ideas, or, more properly speaking, ideas char- 
acteristic of the North Pacific coast of America, prevail. 

The demons and the creatures of fancy in general have com- 
pletely different forms. Instead of one-eyed and one-legged 
spirits, breathing forth fire, riding on six-legged, four-winged iron 
steeds, and wrestling with similarly mounted knights clad in metal 
or altogether metallic, there appear monsters of maritime origin, 
—‘sea were-wolves” (2&%zpctkit), which in summer swim about 
in the shape of killer-whales, but in winter come ashore and 
transform themselves into wolves; giant polar bears (ocdtko) 
with huge paws, and bodies of solid ivory; shaman-whales; 
salmon-men; giant islanders; cannibal spirits from across the 
sea: 

Skin boats, vying in swiftness with the flight of the birds; 
self-moving canoes covered with lids, like snuff-boxes; adven- 
turers traveling along distant shores and among the islands, and 
meeting with strange and unseemly peoples,—a tribe of shadows 
that live in a forest, men split in halves, dwarfs, polar bears with 
human faces,—all these are motives frequently occurring even in 
the tales of the Reindeer tribes, especially among the Chukchee, 
with whom extensive reindeer-breeding is of comparatively recent 
date, and who, even up to the time of the advent of the Russians, 
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were a half-maritime tribe, with few reindeer herds, living largely 
on sea meat (angdtol). There are reasons for assuming that 
in former times this mode of life prevailed among all small Rein- 
deer bands along the Pacific coast, from northern Kamchatka to 
East cape. The general character of these tales of northeastern 
Asia, the descriptions of heroes and the expression of their feel- 
ings, closely resemble the tales of northwestern America, partly, 
no doubt, because of similar surroundings, and partly because of 
a similar degree of culture, which was attained by all Bering 
Sea tribes, including the whaling and seal-hunting Eskimo and 
the Maritime Chukchee, the fishing Indian of the North Pacific 
and the Kamchadale, the reindeer-breeding Koryak and Chuk- 
chee, and even the poorest of all—the starving and vanishing 
Yukaghir. The tales of these rude and primitive people cannot 
be so rich in epithets and so elaborate in description as are gen- 
erally the productions of the Mongol or the Yakut, among whom 
society is more complex, owing to their pastoral mode of life, 
their larger social units, and more developed class distinctions. 
Northern folklore, sprung from a simpler mode of life, deals in 
plain words and progresses directly to its purpose, sometimes 
giving to the narrative a very vivid and realistic character. 

The second striking feature of the folklore of both shores 
of Bering sea and of the adjoining parts of the Northwest coast of 
America are the numerous lewd and ribald stories, sometimes in- - 
dependent, sometimes episodes of longer stories, often without 
any apparent coherence with these. It is truly remarkable that 
even in this class of stories similar ones are quite frequently found 
on the east and the west coasts of Bering sea. On account of 
their very incongruity they arrest the attention and suggest a 
common source; and as we go farther to the south, along the 
Pacific coast of Asia, the folklore of the Ainu, with its simple 
method of description, its numerous animal stories and obscene 
episodes, must be classed within the same group of ideas. 


Before taking up a comparison of Asiatic and American folk- 
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lore in detail, I shall try to give a sketch of Chukchee folklore, 
which is most fully represented in my collection. As to the 
stories of other tribes, though often even more important than 
those of the Chukchee, they are too disconnected to be treated in 
a similar way; but their proper significance will be pointed out 
in the further exposition of the subject. 

There is very little difference between the tales of the Rein- 
deer and the Maritime Chukchee, or between those of the Arctic 
and Pacific branches, since there is a lively intercourse between all 
sections of the Chukchee tribe. 

Chukchee story-tellers usually class their stories in three dis- 
tinct groups, as follows: 

1. “ Tidings from the time of first creation” (¢ot-<émwa-tdgnI- 
kén pinilté). To this term is often added “and still before that” 
( pénéna-a’ttdol). Here belong— 

(a) Cosmogonic tales about the creation of the world, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, man, reindeer, the multiplying of the human 
race; Etc. 

(6) Miscellaneous information about the number of worlds, the 
character of deities, constellations, etc. [gathered outside the 
limits of the stories proper, from several persons]. 

2. Genuine tales (/7é-lii'mailté). These comprise various stories 
about the relations between human creatures and supernatural 
beings called #élet (plural of £é/Z); stories about the adventures 
of shamans; various other tales, some containing very realistic 
descriptions of every-day life, without any trace of the imagina- 
tive element. Animal tales and fables are usually classed with 
this group, though many of them have separate names, uniformly 
derived from the animal of which they are treating; for instance, 
“raven tale ” (vdlva-li'mail), “hare tale” (méléta-lii'mnil), etc. 

3. Hostile tidings ” (a*galiétkin pinlté), comprising stories 
of wars with various neighboring tribes, chiefly with 7dén##/¢ and 
Aivanat. 

Taénnit is the common name for the reindeer Koryak, Chu- 
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vantzy,and Russians. More strictly speaking, the reindeer Koryak 
are called Lié-tdnalt (“Genuine 7énait”); the Chuvantzy, Aral. 
tdnnit; and the Russians, (“ Fire-tool Tannit”) or 
Mé thi®-t-tdnnit Fire-lock Tdénait’’). The origin of the word 
tannit is unknown, but it is curious that the Koryak use it in just 
the same combinations for the Reindeer Chukchee, Chuvantzy, 
and Russians. 

Aivdnat signifies “Eskimo,” both Asiatic and American, 
though the Reindeer Chukchee often designate by this name any 
maritime people who have no herds and live on seals. 

The reason for the distinctions between these groups of tales 
is founded on the belief that they happened in different periods. 
The first group is considered to be anterior to all others, and to 
have come “from the limit (of the time) of the first creation” 
(tot-témwa-tdgnépu). The second group comes “ from the limits of 
story-time” (/0i’mail-tdgnépu). The third group comes “ from the 
limit of the quarreling-time ” (agalildt-tdgnépu), which is consid- 
ered to be quite recent. 

Supernatural Beings. — By the name the Chukchee desig- 
nate three different classes of beings more or less akin to each 
other. The first class are evil spirits who walk invisibly along the 
earth, producing diseases and preying on the human soul and 
body. These spirits are always described as a tribe of beings 
living very much like tribes of men: they reside in villages or © 
camps, travel with reindeer and dogs, marry, have children, need 
food, and obtain it by hunting man with harpoons and nets. 
Human souls are like fish or seals to them. They are very dan- 
gerous, but at the same time are not immune from attack by 
mortal shamans, who can kill them just as easily as they kill men. 
They usually come from the confines of the land occupied by the 
Chukchee. For instance, the #é/et of various diseases come 
mostly from the west, out of the country of the Big Sun-chief,’ 


1 The Chukchee, like many other native tribes of Siberia, designate by this name 
the Russian Emperor. 
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or from a world of their own above or below our earth. In stories 
from the Pacific coast these #é/et are often called rékkev, but in 
inland and Arctic tales the rékkev are bear-monsters attached 
to the entrance of a man-eating &e/z’s house. They have very 
large ears, so that they can readily hear the slightest noise, 
and will catch even a mosquito if it attempts to enter 
unawares. 

The second class of &élet are earthly tribes hostile to the 
Chukchee, and more or less fabulous. Some of them lived in 
Chukchee-land in ancient times; others still live on distant shores. 
All these £é/e¢ live by seal-hunting, are always poor and hungry, 
have no reindeer-sledges, and for the most part even no dog- 
sledges, but only a single dog for hunting purposes. In one tale 
it is mentioned that the £é/Z had to fetch wood, pulling the 
sledge himself. They are all, moreover, cannibals. It is easy to 
see that there is no strict dividing-line between these two classes 
of kélet. One tale even relates how Chukchee warriors fought with 
the maritime £é/Z tribe; and how the latter, after several defeats, 
were forced to leave the shore and henceforth became invisible. 

The third class of #é/et are the spirits that come at the call of 
the shamans and help them in their magical proceedings. They 
come singly, though they also live in tribes and villages. They are 
mostly material objects — animals, such as wolves, reindeer, wal- 
rus, whales; plants, icebergs, winds; and even household utensils, 
as pots, hammers, needle-cases and needles,—and even the cham- 
ber-pot and excrement. They closely resemble some of the zxua 
or owners of the Eskimo. These £éle¢t are often called “ separate 
spirits” (ydura-kdlat), because they talk, when obeying a call, 
with separate voices (of a ventriloquistic kind). 

In the cosmogonical statements of the Chukchee shamans,— 
so-called e#¢éniline (“things seen by a shaman”’),—this sort 
of kélet is characterized in the following manner: 


In the steep bank of a river there lives a man. A voice is there, and 
speaks aloud. I saw the “ master of the voice,” and spoke with him. 
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He subjected himself to me and sacrificed to me. He came yester- 
day and answered my questions. The small gray bird with the blue 
breast sings shaman-songs in the hollow of the bough, calls the spirits, 
and practises shamanism. The woodpecker strikes his drum on the 
tree with his drumming nose. Under the axe the tree trembles and 
_ wails like a drum under the beating-stick. All these come at my call. 

All that exists, lives. The lamp waiks around. The walls of the 
house have voices of their own. Even the chamber-pot has a separate 
land and house. The skins sleeping in the bags talk at night. The 
antlers lying on the tombs arise at night and walk in procession around 
the mound, while the deceased rise and visit the living.’ 


In another statement of a similar kind the small bird is prac- 
tising in the hollow of the bough on a drum of grass. His 
sacrifice is small beetles or worms, the best of his food. But the 
thieving raven, alighting on the top of the tree, listens to his 
songs and takes possession of them by drawing them in with his 
breath. 

The same shaman from whom I obtained this statement told 
me of the first class of £élet: ‘We are surrounded by enemies 
— spirits always walking about with gaping mouths. We are 
always cringing, distributing gifts on all sides, asking protection 
of one, giving ransom to another, and unable to obtain anything 
whatsoever gratuitously.” 

Several tales give detailed descriptions of the relations between 
human beings and the disease-bringing ké/et. I will cite one — 
instance: 

Two shamans, Tefikuktifie and Rogowaze, lived in a village which 
was once visited by *¢kke# people, who came to kill the inhabitants.’ 
One evening the mortals laughed among themselves. Now, the two 
were powerful shamans, especially RogowaLe. He listened in the 
dark, and said: “Don’t laugh any more. Strange ears are listening 
to you. Well, I shall go and see who it is.” He departed, and found 
the camp of the rékkew. They were pitching their tents close by. 


Then he returned to Tefikuktiie. The people meanwhile laughed on. 
Rogowate called Tefikuktfie by name. The latter asked: “ Halloo! 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 375. 
? See page 583. 
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What is the matter?” Rogowa Le retorted: ‘‘ Do you know what is 
going to happen?” —“ What?” —“Ho! They want to kill us!” 
Tefikukuifie went out too, and Rogowa.e said: “ Let us go and visit 
them.” They put on their shaman dresses and went to the hostile 
camp. An old &éz shaman was there, reclining on a sledge. They 
stopped in front of him, but he could not see them. After a while the 
old man said: “ Make haste with the tents. We want to go for food in 
that direction.” The two stood still and listened. Again the old man 
said: ‘*‘ Where are the young men? Halloo, there! Bring me my 
divining-stone!”” But what they really brought him was a human 
skull. He began to swing it, two shamans watching him all the time. 
“The food is close by. Let the people go in search of it.” Mean- 
while he tried to move the skull with his staff, but it remained motion- 
less. “Ho! What is the matter with the skull? Why does it not stir? 
What is the trouble, that we cannot learn anything about our food ?” 
RogowA_e raised his stick at the old man, who said: ‘‘Oh! It hurts 
me!” though Rogow4.e did not strike him. Ina moment the old man 
was nearly dead. The two shamans talked to each other. “ Let us 
exterminate them!’’ One of them, before leaving home, had promised 
his protecting spirit his best dog; the other had forgotten to make a 
promise. ‘They began to strike with their sticks at the rékkev people. 
The latter, in great disorder, fled in every direction, and were quite de- 
fenceless, because man and spirit are equally dangerous to each other. 
Even the ground softened under their trampling feet, and the rékkevi 
fled underground. The shamans, too, nearly disappeared in the earth ; 
and Tefikukufie, who had omitted the promise of a gift, stuck there up 
to his middle as if solidly frozen to the ground, nor could he by any 
means extricate himself. “ Why can't you move?’’ asked his com- 


panion. ‘Are you not a shaman? Probably you went off without 
making a promise.””— “Oh, I forgot it!’’ gasped Tefikuktiie. — 
“Hm! How very strange! Try an incantation.”— “I cannot.” — 


“Try again, and call to your guardian spirit.” Still he was unable to 
do so. Hesaid: ‘Look here! Will you help me? I shall reward 
you.” — “Well, tell me your offer beforehand.” — “I will give you a 
double garment, a line of ground-seal skin, and a white dog.” Then 
Rogowa.e began his incantations, and in a few moments there came a 
herd of walrus, diving under the frozen earth as they would under water. 
“They are coming to you!” said Rogowdte. “Try and see if you can 
move your limbs a little.’ The walruses popped out close at hand, 
snorting and bellowing. Then they plunged under him again, and 
with a sudden jerk he succeeded in reaching the surface. 

After a long while the r¢ékkev people came back to the village to seek 
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revenge. They cautiously crept up to it at midnight, and, putting their 
nets across the entrance of the tent, began to poke with long poles 
under the tent-skirts, intending to drive out the little souls of the sleep- 
ing men from the protecting cover of the inner room. The people 
were saved through the watchfulness of a certain peculiar dog received 
from other spirits as a special gift [in another version as a ransom]. 


In another tale of similar content the ~ékkew try to entera 
house in the dark; but the owner, warned in time by a human 
skeleton from near by, draws a circular line around his house with 
reindeer blood. In due time the rékkew come, finding a river of 
blood encompassing the house. They search for a ford, but can- 
not reach ground anywhere, even with their long staffs. Finally 
they desist from their purpose and leave. 

In still another tale two éet, trying to attack a human vil- 
lage, are called by the hames of diseases, — Cough (7¢éggi) and 
Rheum (/7#7’). They are caught by the villagers and ‘severely 
punished. When caught by men, #éet often accuse certain 
shamans and revengeful people of having sent them. The names 
of other disease-ké/et are Colic (Egrip); Nightmare (Jzumetun), 
who is said to have a black face and to strangle men at night, 
drinking the blood from their throats; Epilepsy (/téyux), who 
lives underground, and strikes men sleeping alone in the tundra; 
Syphilis (Z¢e/), small red people moving around with small. red 
reindeer-herds and hiding in cloudberry fruits. When coming 
to human villages they make their camps on human bodies. 

All kinds of £élet are believed to be small, — not larger than a 
finger, — though when appearing to us, they assume any size they 
please. Several shamans have told me that the size of the £éet is 
very puzzling. They are so changeable that, when seen at the 
same time by several men, they will appear to them of different 
sizes. Animals when assuming human form also change their 
sizes. The ermine, for instance, becomes a stately warrior clad in 
white fur; and the owl, also a warrior. The legs of mice which 


they have killed become large reindeer hams. 
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The stories about the &é/é tribes living in distant fabulous 
countries will be referred to later on, in comparison with similar 
Eskimo tales. 

Besides the &élet, several other monsters are met with in 
Chukchee tales. I have mentioned the sea were-wolves, the giant 
polar bear (kocdtko) with ivory body, the long-eared rékhen. 
Another polar bear, the “hairless polar bear” (mJrg-dmk/), has 
very thin hair. It is a man-eater, and on stormy nights imitates 
the cries of a distressed traveler, luring people to come to his 
help, then devouring them. Ke/¢/hu is a very large red wolf with 
long tail and gaping mouth. Its jaws open so wide that it is 
obliged to shut them with its paws. The general character of all 
these monsters is much like that of similar Eskimo monsters, 
though the details are different. 

The benevolent spirits are called vé/rgin (“ being”’), from the 
verb ¢/t-vdrkin (“I exist,” “I am”’). The conception of these is 
rather indefinite. Usually sun, dawn, and sunrise are considered 
as vdirgit,; but darkness and twilight are #élet. Several stars 
and constellations are also vdirgit. Such are the polar star 
(a*lkép-enér, “nail star’’); Arcturus and Vega “heads’’), 
who are considered to be brothers or cousins; the zenith 
(gindn-kanon, ‘““middle crown”); etc. To this class of beings 
also belong the very indefinite Compassionate Being (ydz- 
vacu-vdirgin), the World (#drginén, “the outer one’’), the Creator 
(ténantémg Ii), etc. 

Sometimes these beings are also loosely called kéet, but the 
punctilious speaker always makes a distinction. Thus, for in- 
stance, sacrifices to the #é/e¢ mean either ransom, or bribes to 
induce them to harm other mortals; while sacrifices to vd/rgit 
signify either gratitude, or presents in order to receive some 
boon or luck in earthly pursuits. 

The £éZ are called by the Koryak kala, kdlak, or kémak (the 
last is sometimes used also by Chukchee). Another Koryak 
name for A&E is renvéticnin, although, under the inflyence of the 
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Raven myth, this being has acquired a ludicrous character. The 
benevolent spirits, vé/rgit, of the Chukchee are called vahtynit by 
the Koryak. 

The Yukaghir have no name for the £éZ, calling him simply 
“the fabulous old man,”—evidently a reminiscence of the second 
class of 4élet. In the same manner the Asiatic Eskimo use the 
word /éruirak for all classes of kélet, while they call the vdirgin 
kiydrnarak (from kiydrnakuna, “1 exist,” “1 am”’). 

Among the American Eskimo the first class of £é/e¢ are called 
tornait (singular, tornag), and the second class fornit (singular, 
tuneg), but the difference between them is greater than that 
between corresponding classes of hélet. 

In Asia, the idea corresponding to the Eskimo zuua, as owners 
of places, was developed chiefly among the Yukaghir.’ According 
to their belief, each lake, river, and forest has its special master who 
disposes of all animals living in it. These masters live much in 
the same way as mortals; they build houses, marry, die, and even 
hold ceremonies and bring sacrifices. They are greatly fond of 
card-playing, and one master will often win from another a large 
part of his animals, which have to go over to his estate. The 
Chukchee call such masters é¢/u (“ master”) or aunrdlin (“ first 
in house’”’), and occasionally make small sacrifices to them; but 
in the tales their names appear but seldom, and for the greater 
part are replaced by the word £é/Z. 

The Soul.—Many tales of shamans relate to the restoration of 
the souls of the dead. According to Chukchee belief, man has 
several souls (uvérit). Besides those pertaining to the whole 
body, there are special limb-souls for hands and feet. Occasion- 
ally these latter may be lost. Then the corresponding limb 
begins to ache, but the limb-souls stay on the spot where they 
were lost. A shaman, however, can call them to himself, and 
they become his ydura-kdlat. 1 have a Chukchee drawing 
in which these limb-souls are represented as flying from the 


1 See also p. 583. 
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open country to the house of the shaman who summoned 
them. 

One or all of the souls of the whole person may be stolen by 
the £¢/E; then the man becomes sick and sometimes dies. The 
shaman can find and restore the missing souls; if he fail in this, 
he can blow into the person a part of his breath to become a 
soul, or he may give him one of his servant-#é/e¢ to replace the 
missing soul. The souls are very small. When passing by they 
produce a sound like the humming of a bee or the drumming of 
a beetle. 

The shamans are able to work various spells, by word of 
mouth or by means of objects. They also create special charms 
(diwel) and send them to persons “subject to anger” (d%éno- 
linyot); i. e., destined to incur the anger of shamans. The 
charms may assume various shapes, and even change their form, 
at the will of the sender. They appear as inanimate objects, 
animals, or men. When caught and disarmed they will serve 
their captor, or, if repulsed, will come back of their own accord 
and strike their sender. 

The same thing happens in case the shaman’s £é/Z is sent to 
harm an enemy, but it is disarmed on the road by another more 
powerful shaman. 

Shamans working spells and charms, or performing any acts 
obnoxious to other people, are called “trifling shamans” (/éw/ew- 
encnilit), or “ evil-omened shamans” (kirgu enénilit). 

A shamanistic spell may be made harmless by the use of fresh 
birth-water of a woman or of a she-dog. The whole power of a 
shaman may be destroyed by it.. For that reason women of 
child-bearing age rarely possess great shamanistic powers. Very 
old women, however, have special skill in handling charms. 
They are called “charm little old women aiwel-Enpinéwqat, 
which might be translated “ witches.” 

The World.—I shall refer to the creation myth farther on and 
compare it with the genesis myth of the North Pacific Indians. 
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The Chukchee believe that there are nine worlds, one above 
the other, so that the upper side of the sky of one forms the 
ground of the next one. Some of them lie above the earth, 
others beneath it, and they are alternately peopled by men and 
by élet. The lowest world is inhabited by those who have died 
twice, and therefore cannot return to the earth. Besides these, 
there exist several worlds beyond the limits of the earth; for in- 
stance, those in the directions of the compass, the world under 
water, one small dark world possessed by “the bird-she-devil” 
(gadlha-naw-kalzE), etc. These worlds are not very large, since 
shamans may easily travel over several worlds and come back in 
the same night. In one tale, however, a shaman who wanted to 
reach the sky is said to have gone upward. After many years of 
traveling he met a gray-haired shaman who explained that when 
still a young man he started on the same enterprise, but that he 
was coming back without having reached his goal. I collected 
this tale on Omolon river, where the Reindeer Chukchee live side 
by side with the Lamut, and perhaps it is borrowed from the 
latter. In genuine Chukchee tales we hear that a man, hurled 
forward by the force of an incantation, dashes onward through 
several worlds at once, pierces one head-foremost, another feet- 
foremost, and alights on the ground of clouds in the third or the 
fourth. Each world has a hole in the zenith of the sky, right 
under the base of the polar star; and the shamans slip through 
this hole while going from one world to another. The heroes of 
several tales fly up through this hole, riding an eagle or a thunder- 
bird. Through this hole the people of the upper world may look 
down upon the lower one. 

The inhabitants of the upper world are called “‘ Upper people” 
(Girgér-rdmkin) or “ Dawn people” (7%dirgi-rdmkin), since the 
easiest way to reach them is simply to walk toward the dawn, 
where the gradual rise of the road leads to the sky. 

In one tale a young man leaves his uncle’s house, where he is 


not given enough to eat, and walks to the upper land, where he 
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is kindly received and treated to the best of everything. After 
a while his host offers to get him a bride. The youth assents; 
his host opens a hole in the ground by pulling out the stopper, 
and the lower world is in full view. Five girls play ball near a 
lake. The host begins to angle for one of them with a sharp 
fish-hook, succeeds in catching her by the navel, and drags her 
up; but he has caught only her soul: the body is left down be- 
low, and her companions wail because of her sudden death.’ 

In another tale a woman is shown the lower world through a 
hole in the ground of the upper one. She feels a yearning for it 
and drops a tear. The women below are busy scraping skins. 
They think it is raining, and hasten into their houses.’ 

In still another tale the Dawn, commonly the mightiest 
among the “upper beings,’ has in his house many such holes, 
through which he can examine in turn different parts of the 
lower world. 

In some of these tales the supreme being in the upper world, 
the Dawn, Creator, Polar-star Spirit, or whoever he may be, lets 
down by means of a strong rope the human visitor and his wife, 
after supplying them with provisions. Sometimes his rope is only 
a spider’s thread, but is capable of sustaining twenty reindeer- 
loads without snapping.’ 

The upper world can be reached also along the path of the 
rainbow by means of the smoke from a funeral pyre. In one tale 
a shaman, every time he wants to visit the upper world, is killed 
and burned on the pyre, and then ascends with the smoke. He 
comes down again in a whirlwind, and the reindeer of his sleigh 
must be caught by the occupants of his house when rushing by, 
otherwise he will pass and never return. 

In the story of Kunifiz, the hero and his companions descend 
to another world through a whirlpool.* In another tale two 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 184. 

Ibid., p. 183. 

3 Compare Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 40. 
4 Chukchee Materials, p. 312. 
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wandering brothers descend to the bottom of the sea, to a world 
under water, and then ascend to a separate world which is sup. 
ported on a long needle.’ 

The sun is believed to be a man clad in bright garments. He 
drives around the sky with dogs or reindeer. He descends along 
one of his own rays and carries away a young woman. Then he 
brings down a herd of white reindeer, and in their stead takes up 
from below a herd of brown and gray reindeer, which are consid- 
ered to have originated on earth or underground. 

The moon is a man too, but to a certain extent he takes a 
position in contrast to that of the sun. He is called the sun of 
the £é/Z, and the suns of some of the lower worlds are quite 
similar to our moon. Shamans apply to the moon for evil spells 
and incantations. Notwithstanding his great powers, his attempt 
to ravish a mortal girl proved unsuccessful. She even succeeded 
in pinioning his hands, and released him only on his urgent 
entreaties. 

The well-known story of the moon carrying away a young boy 
or a girl who had been badly treated in his or her earthly life, and 
who is now visible on the moon, occurs also. 

A person who looks at the moon, especially when it is full, 
may be bereft of his wits or carried away altogether. 

The polar star is sometimes called “ pole-stuck star” (uup- 
éier*). This name occurs throughout northern Asia. It sug- 
gests a simile, wherein all other stars move around the polar 
star as horses (or reindeer) tethered to a motionless pole. The 
polar star and the two “heads” (Arcturus and Vega) are consid- 
ered as chiefs of the stars (dc0¢). 

Orion is an archer called Rudténnin, aiming with his bow at a 
“ sroup of women” (Pleiades), each of whom refused to marry 
him on account of the size of his membrum virile, which is repre- 
sented by two stars extending downward. He had another wife 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 235. 
2 See page 587. 
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(Leo), but they quarreled, and she struck him with her tailoring- 
board, causing his back to become crooked; therefore he cast off 
the woman, who, being tired, fell asleep in the middle of the sky, 
her head resting on her right sleeve. Aldebaran is an arrow of 
Rulténnin, stuck on a mossy bog, represented by numerous small 
stars. The Milky Way is a river with sandy banks and many 
islands; in the middle stand five wild reindeer bucks (Cassiopeia). 
Ursa Major represents six warriors fighting with slings, the seventh 
double star being a gray fox gnawing a pair of reindeer-antlers. 
Corona borealis is a polar-bear’s paw. Shooting stars are said to 
be stars that go coasting down hill on sleds. Comets are called 
“smoking stars,” the smoke indicating that much cooking is 
being done where they are. Planets are called “ crooked-way 
stars,” because of their irregular paths.’ Most of the constella 
tions mentioned have the same names and similar explanations 
among the Koryak. 

Dawn and Twilight play an important part in ceremonials 
and sacrifices. The two are said to live in marriage with a single 
woman stolen from the earth. In one tale an earthly shaman 
wants this woman for himself, and ascends to their dwelling. He 
creates a girl out of snow and grass, and pretends that she is his 
sister. The snow girl is given in exchange for the wife of the 
hosts, but in the morning they find that she has dissolved. Then 
a shamanistic contest begins. Among various feats, the rivals 
have to run along a thin pole over a boiling river. The earthly 
shaman does not wait for his turn, but starts from the opposite 
end at the same time as the other competitors. When he meets 
them, he jumps over their heads and runs on. Then they have 
to leap over a chasm, which is stuck all along with knives, and 
the earthly shaman performs the feat backwards. Then a huge 
kettle filled with boiling water is placed by the side of a larch- 
tree. A thin pole with a sharp end protrudes from the water. 


' Regarding the Aurora borealis, see p. 634. 
AM. ANTH,, N. S., 4—38. 
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The competitors have to catch the end of a rope which hangs 
from the larch-tree; then they must jump into the kettle, alight 
on the end of the pole, and land safely on the ground, etc. The 
earthly shaman overpowers his supernatural competitors, robs 
them of the woman, and finally kills them.’ 

In another tale a shaman named AttigitkI went with his 
cousin to the sea. In the open they saw a small old man sitting 
on the water with legs crossed and covering the entrance to the 
world under water. By promising to give him, on their return 
home, an old blind she-dog, gray with age, they were permitted 
to enter. Descending to the world under water, they walked 
along and found still another world supported in the air on the 
end of along needle. They turned into mosquitoes, flew upward, 
and slipped through the needle’s eye into this world; then they 
became men again. The owner of this world was the Earth 
(NMitenut). He sits in a large iron house surrounded by Sun, 
Moon, Sky, Sea, Dawn, Darkness, World, who are the suitors of 
his beautiful daughter. Their hands are covered with scars, be- 
cause at every meal, when the tray with the meat is carried in, 
the master strikes with a long knife at every hand that reaches 
out for the food. Being powerful shamans, however, the guests 
immediately heal their wounds by breathing on them. Attigitki 
sits down by himself, puts his cap on his lap, and draws in his 
breath. Plenty of meat jumps over into the cap, and Nutenut 
has no occasion to interfere. 

After the meal the suitors are sent to fetch fuel. A large 
tree-trunk stands up in the middle of the sea. As soon as a 
suitor climbs it and begins to cut its branches with an axe, the 
spirit that lives in the tree-trunk shakes it, and the wood-cutter 
falls down and is drowned. The suitors, being shamans, rise 
again and come back to the shore. AttigitkI and his cousin 
bring a quantity of food and drop it on the tree-trunk. While 
the spirit is busy eating the food, they succeed in cutting off a 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 227. 
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piece of wood as large as a house. After a while a shamanistic 
contest begins in the sleeping-room. The lights are extinguished. 
Sun brings his luminary and scorches the people. Sea brings 
the flood and drowns everything. Moon brings the “shutting 
rocks,” and crushes the competitors. Dawn brings two polar 
bears, which eat everybody. Darkness brings two black bears, 
which do the same. Sky makes its upper hard crust fall down 
and crushes the people. World brings a snow-tempest and 
freezes them. After each performance all the rival shamans 
come to life again. The two men remain unhurt, because 
they turn now into red worms, then into ermines or into wag- 
tails. Finally AttfgitkI, in his turn, begins to perform. He lifts 
his staff and touches the competitors one by one. One-half of 
the body of each is burned, shrunken, or weakened. They fly 
away terrified, and Attfigitki carries off the bride.’ 

The Chukchee ideas of the position of the worlds in respect 
to one another, also of the human souls carried away by kéet 
and then restored by shamans, are presented with curious details 
in the story of “ The Scabby Shaman,” which I give in extenso: 


There lived in the midland country a mighty shaman, Meémgin by 
name, rich in reindeer. He had eighty houses, all well filled with peo- 
ple, and eight large herds. His reindeer were like fallen boughs in a 
forest. His only son, Rfntew, suddenly died. Meémgin sought for 
him throughout the whole earth, searched all worlds, and could not find 
him. In great sorrow he sat down in his sleeping-room and ceased to 
practise his art, not wanting to go out. His son’s body lay before him 
on askin. Three years it lay there. All the flesh had decayed and 
fallen off, because three years had passed by. The joints had become 
loosened, and the intestines had fallen out upon the skin and mingled 
with the decayed hair. At last the father arose, called two of his work- 
ing-men, and said: “‘ Beyond the limits of the earth, where the earth 
meets the sky, lives the greatest of all shamans, Scabby-one. Call on 
him, and say to him, ‘ Meémgin requests you to revive his son.’” He 
selected for his messengers four of his best reindeer. He hitched up, 
bade the men sit down, laid the reins on the reindeer, and put the 


 Chukchee Materials, p.235. 
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nooses around the men’s wrists; then he charmed the heads and ears of 
the reindeer, the sledges, and the harness, Then he blew on the rein- 
deer, and they flew away high up in the air like geese. 

Scabby-one has a hundred houses, which stand on the “ attainable 
limit of the sky.” He lies in his sleeping-room unable to move. His 
whole body is covered with scabs. His mouth and palate, hands and 
feet, lips and eyes, soles, and ends of his nails, are covered with scabs. 
His wife moves him about like a log. Before the arrival of the mes- 
sengers he said to his wife: “ Place me near the rear wall and give me 
my drum. I shall beat it for a while, I shall look around in a dream.” 
He struck the drum, which hung on a line from the ceiling because he 
was unable to hold it. After a while he said to his wife: “ Have plenty 
of food cooked today. Guests are coming.” He had hardly finished 
speaking when the men came. “Oh!” said Scabby-one, “who are 
you, and who sent you?’’— “We are Meémgin’s men.”—“ How did 
you travel ? ’—" With reindeer.” — “ What are reindeer ?- What are they 
like ?’””»— “ Don’t you know? What do you and your people live on; 
there are so many of you? What kind of herds do you keep?”— 
“Herds of dogs. We live on dog meat.” And indeed around the 
houses were walking innumerable dogs, large and fat, equal in size 
to reindeer. “Bring me your reindeer. I want to look at them.” 
The men did so. The shaman looked them over and over, and said, 
“ These reindeer are mine.” They thought, “ Now, how are we going 
to get back?” He guessed their thoughts immediately, and said: “ Why 
do you doubt me? Dol need your reindeer?” They thought again: 
“ How can he take our reindeer? The dogs will tear them to pieces.” 
Well,” replied Scabby-one, though nobody spoke a word, “I can so 
arrange that the dogs won’t worry them. Bring the reindeer here.” 
He charmed their ears, noses, and mouths; and the reindeer went to - 
the houses, lifting their tails like dogs. “ Let us go,” said Scabby-one. 
There was a steep mountain close to the village. “ Let us climb up,” 
said he. They took him by his arms and carried him off to the top. 
“ Now lie down to sleep,” said Scabby-one, and he made them lie down 
side by side. As soon as they had shut their eyes, he bade all the grass 
on the mountain-top to gather around his hands, and began to make a 
grass harness. When it was finished, he commanded it to tie itself 
around the necks of the sleepers. Then he took the reins and rode 
across the sky, alighting on the mountain near Meémgin’s village. The 
two men did not know what had happened, but all the while remained 
in a deep sleep. 
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Scabby-one entered Meémgin’s house. The father was sitting 
before the decayed body of his son, and did not even lift hishead. “I 
have come at your call,” said Scabby-one. “‘ Although it may be diffi- 
cult to find him who has been carried away, still an attempt may be 
made. And we are both equally gifted in magic. Have you sought 
for your son?” — “T have.” — “ Where have you sought ?”” — “ Every- 
where.” — “ Have you found anything?” — “ Nothing.”— “ In the sky 
above our heads are numerous shining stars. Have you looked among 
them ?”—‘“‘I have.” — “ Well?” — “ Nothing.” —“ Oh, where can we 
find your son if he is not there? 

“Tn the sea yonder live numerous large animals, walruses,—thong- 
seals, small seals. Have you looked among them?” — “TI have.” — 
‘‘ Well ?”—“‘ Nothing.” — “ Oh, where can we find your son if he is not 
there?” — “In the depths of the sea live another set of medium-sized 
beings, white, red, gray fishes, naked or covered with scales. Have 
you sought among those?” — “TI have.” — “‘ Well?” — “ Nothing.” — 
“Oh, where can we find him if not there! 

“ Onthe bottom of the sea live a third set of small beings,—shells, star- 


fish, worms, sea-bugs. Have you looked among those ?’’— “I have.” 
—“ Well?’ — “ Nothing.” — ‘‘Oh, where shall we find him if not 
there ? 


“On the land all kinds of animals are running around, — reindeer, 
foxes, bears, hares, wolves. On the earth’s skin creep various insects, 
—white-capped beetles, centipedes, lady-bugs, and black beetles, 
Through the earth’s bosom countless red worms are squeezing them- 
selves. Have you sought among all these?” — “ Yes.” —“ Well?” — 
“ Nothing.” — “ Oh, where can we find him if he is not there ? 

“On the earth’s surface grow countless weeds and herbs. Have 
you looked among those, from one stalk to another?” — “I have.” — 
“ Have you looked over all willow-sprouts in the brush? Have you 
looked over all larch-trees in the forest ?’’ —“ Yes, I have.” — “The 
banks of the rivers are covered with pebbles. Have you sought among 
those — Yes.” — “‘ Well ?”” — “ Nothing.”— “‘ Oh, where shall we 
find your son if he is not there?” — “ Everything visible and tangible, 
all that exists on the earth — have you looked over all that ?”—“ Yes.” 
“Well?” — “ Nothing.” 

“Under this earth exists another world, belonging to the Ae/et. It 
has skies of its own, stars, sun and moon, land and sea. Have you 
looked over all that exists on that earth, the stars above, the fishes in 
the sea, the herbs of the field, and the worms in the soil ?”” — “ Yes.” — 
“Well?” — “ Nothing.” 

“Under that world there is a third world, peopled with men. It too 
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has a sun and a moon, stars, and waters. Have you sought among the 
things in that world ? 

“Yonder, above the outer side of the sky, there is a world, be- 
longing to the upper &éZe¢, with new stars, sun and moon, and sea, 
Have you looked among them? 

“Over that world there exists one more, belonging to men, having 
earth and stars, with game in the forests, and fish in the water. Have 
you sought there ?”” — “ Yes.” 

“Which world has more life, the upper or the under one? ”—“‘ They 
are just equal.”—‘ Which sea has more fish, which land more game, 
which air more birds, the upper or the under one ?”” —“‘ They are just 
equal.” —“ Have you searched the world of sunset?’ — “ Yes.”— 
“‘ Have you searched the world of sunrise, and that of the last rays of 
the twilight, and that of the noon, and that of the midnight ?”’— “‘ Yes, 
every one. He is nowhere.” 

“Highest of all there is a small world quite by itself, belonging to 
the female £é/E-bird. Have you looked there?” No. I don’t 
know it.” — “ He is probably there. The bird must have carried away 
your boy. I will go and see.” 

He rattled with the drum and sank into the earth. Then far away 
was heard the clatter of the drum. Rising out of the ground, he flew 
upward with his drum to the world of the £é/Z-bird. 

Two worlds were on his road. Twice he went up, and then came 
down again, crossing his own tracks like a hunted fox. Then he 
reached the small world above, and found a large stone house. Look- 
ing down the vent-hole, he saw a sleeping-room of stone. As he 
looked through its walls, he saw the boy’s soul pinioned with iron 
bands behind the large lamp, each joint tied separately. The £éZ-bird 
had carried him away for her food, and pinioned him there. Every 
morning she would ask, “ What kind of food did you eat on earth ?”— 
“T ate reindeer-meat, seal-blubber, walrus-fat, and whale-skin.” Then 
she would fly away over the three worlds, and would bring back every 
kind of meat, which she gave him to make him fatter. Huge pieces of 
fat and meat were suspended from the stone walls of the house. At 
the time of the shaman’s arrival the bird was not at home; but two 
rékken were tied in front of the entrance. Their ears kept turning 
toward every direction and noticed even the slightest noise. Scabby- 
one transformed himself into a mosquito and attempted to fly in, but 
the monsters snapped at him when they heard the buzzing of his wings. 
He turned into a gadfly, but to no avail. He turned into a white- 
capped beetle, but with no better success. ‘‘ Oh, bad luck!” he cried. 
He turned into a carrion-fly, and in this shape flew into the house. 
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The rékkev dogs did not hinder him, because there were many carrion- 
flies around the meat. He went into the sleeping-room, cut the soul’s 
bonds and transformed it into another carrion-fly. They escaped from 
the house, and made their way toward their own world, crossing their 
tracks as before, and turning hither and thither like hunted foxes. 
When they had reached the lowest sky, however, the £¢/Z-bird overtook 
them. She shouted : “ Ko, ko, ko! Why did you carry away my little 
boy?” — “Stolen from the thief, restored to the owner,” answered 
Scabby-one.—“ Give him back to me, or I shall kill you!” The beat- 
ing of her wings made them flutter in the air like dry leaves. ‘* Oh,” 
said Scabby-one, “she really wants to kill me. Now I shall try.” 
Pulling his right hand up his sleeve, he moved his little finger upwards. 
Fire fell down, singeing the £¢é/Z-bird’s wings. “Oh, oh!” cried she, 
“indeed, you want to kill me. Now it is my turn.” She beat her 
wings again; but to no avail, for her feathers were singed. 

Then Scabby-one killed the £Z-bird and burnt her to ashes. “‘Let 
us make haste,” said Scabby-one. The people in Meémgin’s house 
heard a distant clatter. It descended, sank into the earth, and after a 
while rose in the middle of the sleeping-room. “I have brought the 
boy. Let us make haste!” said Scabby-one. He called his £@e¢ and 
gave them the boy’s soul to hold, and then looked hard at the decayed 
heap and gulped it down, spattering the putrid fluid about. Then he 
shouted, “ Bring a new white skin!” He vomited, and spat out the 
boy’s body. All the bones were in their right places, and the flesh 
stuck to the bones again. Then he swallowed the body a second time 
and spat it out again. It was covered with new skin, all sores were 
smoothed down. He swallowed it a third time and spat it out again: 
blood mounted in the cheeks, and the lips almost wanted to speak. 
Scabby-one shouted, “Give me the soul!” He swallowed it and spat 
it down on the body. The soul passed through the body and stuck in 
the wall of the house. “ The body is too cold,” said Scabby-one; “it 
will not hold together.” He swallowed the body a fourth time, warmed 
it in his stomach, and spat it out again on the skin. Then he flung the 
soul at it. “Oh, oh, oh!” sighed the boy, and then sat down on the 
skin. 

Then Scabby-one was paid with a herd of reindeer. He said: “I 
am going now. Let all people enter the house and not come out again, 
because I shall take with me everything that is outside. You must take 
good care of the boy. Since he has come back from the dead, he will 
be a great shaman, even greater than I; but his heart and mind will in- 
cline to the bad. Still do not thwart him, for, if you do, he will over- 
power you.” He beat his drum, began an incantation, and moved 
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around the house. Presently the sound of the song, the rattling of the 
drum, and the clattering of the reindeer-hoofs were heard ascending 
higher and higher, first to the level of the vent-hole, then over it; then 
it gradually vanished upward. 


As soon as Scabby-one had left, Rintew began to maltreat the peo- 
ple. He ran about in the night outraging every woman, even the oldest, 
and beating every man. The people were powerless against him. If 
they tried to work evil charms against him, he caught the charms, gathered 
the secret words of the would-be sorcerers in a mitten, and in the morn- 
ing distributed them among their owners, saying, “ This is your word, 
and this is yours, and this is yours.” 

His father began to repent of his restoration to life, for the people 
were coming every day with fresh complaints. Finally he said, “ We 
will remove him to another world.” He went towards sunset to find a 
R&LE-witch. 

The witch immediately complied with his request and went to 
Meémgin’s house, carrying her long staff with blood-stained point. She 
posted herself in ambush before the entrance, but Rintew guessed her 
purpose, turned into a white goose, and flew away through the vent-hole. 
The witch gave chase, but he escaped to the land of darkness. Then 
he lost his way in the dark, wandered around, and suddenly stumbled 
over a screech-owl, which said, “Oh, oh! Don’t kick me!” —“ Why, 
are you a man too?”—“ Yes, we are residents of this country, and have 
a house here in the darkness.”—‘“‘If you are residents here, give me 
shelter; I am weary, and want to sleep.”—‘‘ Come in,” said the owl; 
and he put him under his wing. He continued, ‘“ When you want to 
pass water, ask for a tub.” 

The next day he went on, and had a similar adventure with an 
eagle. In the morning he bade him farewell. ‘‘ There is your way,” 
said the eagle, pointing straight ahead, where a small bright spot was 
visible, not larger than the hole made in the reindeer-skin by a reindeer 
fly’s larva. “That light comes from the bright world. You must 
know, however, that the old woman has placed her staff across the en- 
trance the whole length of the earth. She has transformed it into a 
high ridge of iron mountains. She has split herself in two, and each half 
keeps guard at one end of the staff. Do not try to go around the ridge, 
but climb across it, no matter how steep it may be. Go straight ahead 
to the place where you see a red line glowing, like red rust on iron. It 
is the blood with which the point of her staff is smeared. If you try to 
go around the ridge you will be killed. Even if you were the greatest 
of all shamans you would be’killed.” 
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In due time Rfntew reached the mountains. They were quite ver- 
tical. Still he began to climb, clinging to the iron rocks with his nails 
and teeth. After a few steps he lost his foothold and tumbled down, 
but to his amazement he found himself on the other side of the mountains.’ 
Thus Rfntew came back home and immediately resumed his old tricks. 
His father made a second attempt to put him out of the way, and sum- 
moned alittle old woman of the Kerek tribe,? who succeeded in depriv- 
ing Rfntew of his senses, and then sent him out-doors to fetch some 
small thing. Meanwhile she transformed the sleeping-room into one 
world, and the house into another. Thus when leaving the house he 
really went out of two worlds. He recovered his senses on a high 
cliff, astride of a piece of rock overhanging the sea, and in such a posi- 
tion that the slightest motion would have made him lose his hold. He 
sat there for five days, when at last he saw a raven flying by. “O, 


Rintew! man of many tricks, how did you get there?”—‘“I don’t 
know.” — “ Get down!” — “I cannot.” — “ Will not any of your tricks 
make you free ?’’— “‘ You had better come and help me.’ — “ What are 


you ready to pay ?”—“ Anything you want.”—“ When you come home, 
kill every living thing for my food.” — “ All right.” — “‘ Then hold your 
breath and listen. One day and one night will pass away, then you will 
see a drift-log carried by on the waves. When it is close by, leap down 
from your seat; don’t think whether you will break your neck or not. 
When you have alighted on the log, you will pass into the open sea. 
Shut your eyes, then you will reach the shore. When you hear the rattle 
of the pebbles, go ahead to firm ground. With eyes shut, take a hand- 
ful of pebbles and pour them from one hand into the other. They will 
become softer and softer. When at last you feel that they are as soft 
as cloudberries, throw them behind you over your head. Then you 
will be lifted and carried across another sea, Shut your eyes and take 
a handful of pebbles, and pour them from hand to hand. Again you 
will be carried across the sea. On that shore you will find a small 
camping-site. Search it attentively; you will find a needle. Then on 
another camping-site you will find a round bead as red as a cloudberry. 
When you reach home, make a small drum, skin a black beetle to cover 
it, then perform the m7ié'/rg/n rites for the needle and the bead.” ® 


'In another version the mountain-ridge, though it appears very high from afar, 
assumes its real size—that of the woman’s staff—when he reaches it. After that he meets 
a large sea, which, when he reaches it, is seen to be a flat drum. 

? A branch of the Koryak having a great reputation for skill in magic. 

’ The main feature of these rites is a thank-offering to the souls of objects found, 
or obtained in hunting. 
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Thus Rintew came home and sent word to all his neighbors, saying 
he would perform a great ceremony. Meanwhile he began to construct 
a large wooden house, and finished it before all the people had assem- 
bled. They went into the building and entirely filled it. The Kerek 
witch came too, and he made a round mound for her seat, because she 


was so small. Then he started with his incantations. “ Needle, come 
down!” he sang. It came down on a slender shining thread. He 
asked, “To whom shall I give it?’””»—“ Me, me!” exclaimed all the 


women around. But the needle went up again, and vanished through 
the vent-hole. 

Rintew beat his beetle-skin drum and chanted on. “When I wan- 
dered, lost among the unknown worlds, I held in my hand pebbles, 
which softened like cloudberries. Here is my cloudberry as hard asa 
pebble.” * The cloudberry bead came down on the shining metal 
thread. “Who will take this pendant?”—“I will!” cried all the 
women around, and tried to lay hold of it. Again Rintew beat his 
beetle-skin drum, and chanted on: “When I sat on the stone pillar 
overhanging the sea, I promised some trifle to the black raven. You 
cackling one, take now your booty! You little Kerek witch, do you 
feel gratified? Your charms will fall down on your own wicked body.” 
With a single leap he sprang out through the vent-hole. The beetle- 
skin drum followed, and, suddenly expanding, stuck in the opening. 
All doors and exits vanished. Of its own accord the drumstick began 
to beat the drum from beneath. The bead commenced to enlarge; at 
first it grew to the size of the upper piece of a drill, then to that of an 
infant’s head; then it became as large as a reindeer’s paunch, then as a 
blubber-bag, then as the carcass of a fat walrus, larger and larger, filling 
the house, and squeezing the people to the beams. The drumstick 
rattled on, the bead grew, blood oozed through the beams, the house 
burst and fell down. A bloody stream flowed to the sea from Rintew’s 
building. 

Thus he exterminated all his people, and became the ancestor of a 
new tribe.’ 


Animal Tales.—A considerable part of the animal stories of 


1 Concerning pebbles turned into beads, cf. Nelson, ‘‘ Eskimo about Bering 
Strait,” Zighteenth Report Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896-97, p. 512. The 
details of another Chukchee tale resemble the Alaskan story more closely, A woman 
is floating on a sealskin float in the darkness. She comes to a shore, sinks ankle-deep 
into heaps of small soft things, takes a number of them, and afterward, when she 
reaches our world, finds them to be beads. 

Chukchee Materials, p, 201. 
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the Chukchee relate to the Raven myth, and will be treated later. 
Others are generally short, and refer to various animals which 
often have special names. The fox is called “field-woman ” 


the mouse, “breech-woman” (guimé-néut); the 
spermophilus, ‘‘spermophilus-woman”’ ( yé/e-aéut); small spider, 
“spider-woman ” a certain small black beetle, 
“ shining-black-woman (¢a%g¢-#éut). All these animals are females. 
Chiefly in incantations and in shamanistic performances, male 
animals bear special names. The wild reindeer is called “ air- 
went-out ” (diginto), because of his fear of human smell. The 
black bear is called “ the-little-one-walking-afoot ” (céivuligdz), or 
“ living-under-the-(steep-) hill” 

The animal stories of other West Bering tribes are, in general © 
character and even in details, very much like those of the Chuk- 
chee. Animal subjects are treated in a similar manner from 
Kolyma river to Kamchatka. A she-fox, who wants to help 
an old man, advises him to make a large rug of white hare-skin, 
and to spread it across an open place in a frozen river. She finds 
some elks, and, under the pretext of running a race, contrives to 
bring them to the covered spot, where they break through and 
are speared by the old man. This tale exists among the Chuk- 
chee, Koryak, Yukaghir of the upper Kolyma,’ Russianized 
Yukaghir of the lower Kolyma, and Kamchadale. 

The subjects of the animal stories are treated in the same 
way in the folklore of the Chukchee and of the American Eskimo, 
though with different details. Sometimes two stories from the 
Asiatic and the American sides are so strikingly alike in charac- 
ter, notwithstanding the difference in subject and details, that 
one feels as if they were both from the same place and stock. 
Here is an instance: 


A mosquito, when practising ceremonial songs in his dwelling, saw 
a healthy boy passing by. “What a fine boy!” quoth he. “Make 


1Jochelson, Materials for the Study of the Vukaghir Language and Folklore, 
St Petersburg, 1900, p. 30. 
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haste!” he said, turning to his wife. “Give me my boots and mittens! 
I must be after him! Hurry up! I shall miss him! Stay! Last 
night I had a dream; my wing became sprained. What may be the 
reason for this dream! Oh, well! It is all right! Here, my boots! 
He walks away! Queer dream! Fine boy!” He flew off, alighted 
on the boy’s forehead and began to drink, but the boy rubbed the spot 
and crushed him. His wings were sprained. 


This short Chukchee tale is a good match for “ The Lemming 
and the Owl” of the American Eskimo, though not dealing with 
the same subject. 

The animal stories of the Ainu, and even of the Japanese, 
though the latter are much more elaborate, belong evidently to 
the same group of tales. 

I do not need to discuss fully here the division of Chukchee 
folklore relating to wars with their neighbors, although such 
stories are elaborate and sometimes even do not lack epic breadth 
and force. Some incidents, however, bearing marked resemblance 
to American stories, will be discussed later. 


II.—CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE FOLKLORE OF NORTHEASTERN 
SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE ESKIMO. 


A comparison between the folklore of both sides of Bering 
sea may be made in two directions: first, between the American 
Eskimo and the Asiatic Chukchee, who live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Eskimo; and, second, between the Indians . 
of northwestern America and the tribes of northeastern Siberia. 
In the present chapter a comparison between Chukchee and 
Eskimo folklore will be drawn. 

The Chukchee show many traces of the material and mental 
influence exerted by the Eskimo. I must mention, however, that 
the Asiatic Eskimo, who live in a few villages along the northern 
part of the western shore of Bering sea, though closely resem- 
bling the American branches of their people in their means of 
material subsistence, language, social customs, etc., have not pre- 


’ served much of original Eskimo folklore. The tales that I could 
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collect among them are, for the greater part, disjoined and inco- 
herent. Even the most characteristic Eskimo stories, if known 
at all, are believed by them to have originated among the Chuk- 
chee. This, of course, may have been caused by their position 
among the Asiatic tribes, though the Alaskan material published. 
in Nelson’s memoir strikes me as being of the same character. 

The general character of Chukchee and Eskimo tales is quite 
alike, and the chief topics on both sides of Bering sea are about 
the same. I will briefly describe the most frequent ones. 

A young boy is left alone in the wilderness, or starved and de- 
spised by his village neighbors. His bad luck is often shared by 
his old grandmother. With the gradual increase of his strength 
and nimbleness, or by means of magic help, or in some other 
way, he becomes a successful hunter and warrior, and ultimately, 
out of revenge, kills all the other inhabitants of the village, leav- 
ing only a few survivors. 

A wife is cast off by her husband for the sake of another 
woman. By some magic influence she seeks revenge on him and 
on her rival. 

A woman is carried away by a mighty being. Her husband, 
or sometimes her brother, goes in search of her, and, after various. 
adventures, comes to the land of the aggressor. He is offered a 
trial of strength, comes out as the victor, and carries back his 
wife or sister. 

A man or two men seeking adventure, or a poor boy seeking 
a chance of bettering his lot, come toa rich and powerful man 
with a beautiful daughter, who has many suitors. The new- 
comers must submit to various tests of strength and shamanistic 
skill; they prove victors, and carry away the bride. Often the 
young man does not ask permission of the father, but contrives 
on the first night to gain access to the bride, though she is con- 
fined in an iron box. She receives him with joy, and in the 
morning the parents adapt themselves to the inevitable. 

In regard to the shamanistic contest, it is important to state. 
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that in many West Bering tales it is carried out in special cere- 
monial-houses evidently similar to those existing everywhere in 
America. 

In the story of “The Scabby Shaman,”’ Rfntew, on returning 
from his last journey, constructs a special singing-house, and invites 
all his neighbors to a ceremony in the same way as is done by so 
many Eskimo and Indian heroes. At the present time there are no 
tribal singing-houses, or anything of that sort, on the west coast 
of Bering sea, and even the traditions in regard to them are ex- 
ceedingly scanty. From some hints in Krasheninikoff’s book it 
might seem that the Kamchadale had some common place for 
ceremonies held by the united inhabitants of the village. Lieu- 
tenant Hooper * very definitely describes a dancing-house (council- 
room as well as theater, he says) in the Asiatic Eskimo village 
of Ufiisak (Indian point), visited by him in 1848. At present, 
however, even the oldest inhabitants do not remember anything 
about such houses. In the Chukchee village of Nunligren, about 
a hundred miles westward from Indian point, I found that one of 
the former underground houses, which are now replaced by tent- 
like dwellings, was used by all families in turn for their autumn 
ceremonies. Even now the house belongs to one family. For- 
merly other families had to pay for its use by special offerings 
every autumn. Three years ago this ceremonial-house was aban- 
doned, and at the time of my visit it was full of congealed snow 
and of earth that had crumbled from the walls. 

The subjects mentioned above, and others similar to them, are 
treated by both the Chukchee and the American Eskimo in a 
similar way, with a whole series of identical incidents and char- 
acteristic details. 

I will give here a few examples of stories alike in many 
details. 


1 See p. 595. 
2 Krasheninikoff, Description of the Land Kamchatka, vol. i, chap. xiii, St 
Petersburg, 1819. a 


8 Ten Months among the Tuski, London, 1853. ¢ 
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1. An old maid, unable to find a husband, hugs for spite an 
old whale-skull lying on the beach. The skull suddenly comes to 
life and drags her away into the sea, notwithstanding the efforts 
of her female companions. The whale carries her, through the 
passage between the opening and shutting rocks, to a village 
across the sea, and makes her his wife. His whole body is cov- 
ered with sores, and she has to pick out the barnacles, and in 
doing so wears her fingers away to the very bones. Her brother 
at home wants to find her, and constructs a boat, which he 
remodels over and over again in order to make it swifter. The 
third time it vies with the birds flying above. Still he is not con- 
tent; he reconstructs it again, and at last can leave behind even 
the small gatdyalhin (Sterna hirundo), the swiftest of all birds. 
Eight men go in this boat to the land of the whale. They pass 
through the passage between the moving rocks. The woman’s 
brother leaves the boat and its crew on shore, and with one com- 
panion starts for the village. On the way they kill two ermines 
and two small birds (the species is not indicated), and take off 
their skins, to be used as protecting amulets. The whale-man 
treats them with the best of his provisions, then suggests that 
they shall have some amusement, meaning a shamanistic contest. 
The lights are put out. The sea comes into the house, but they 
put on their bird-skins, and swim on the surface of the water. 
Then a heavy round stone is brought in, the lights are again put 
out, and the stone begins to roll all over the ground; but the 
visitors put on their ermine-skins and escape underground. At 
night they lead away the woman and make their escape in their 
boat. The whale pursues, and nearly overtakes them, but is de- 
layed by the woman, who throws into the water different parts of 
her dress. Every time he reaches part of her dress, he stops to 
look at it. Finally he comes too near to the shore, and is killed 
by the villagers. 

The rescued woman is with child, and in due time gives birth 
to a young whale. First she keeps it in a water-tub and feeds it 
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with small worms; then she carries it to a lake and feeds it with 
small fish. At the same time she allows it freely her breast. 
After a long interval she carries it to the sea, and it swims away. 
It comes back soon, however, and brings along with it several 
other whales which are tempted by its insinuating words. They 
are destined to be killed by the people. The whole coast pros. 
pers. But the mother, fearing for her whale-son, sews two red 
tassels to his back to serve as a mark of identification. Finally 
the whale is killed by a native of a neighboring village, who envies 
the prosperity of the whale’s relatives. This leads to a war of 
extermination.’ 

Many details, such as the opening and shutting rocks, the boat 
equaling birds in swiftness, the crew of eight men who are left in 
concealment on a strange shore, two companions going to the 
village, the protecting skin amulets, the shamanistic contest, and 
a heavy stone rolling around the house in the darkness, often be- 
smeared with the blood of its former victims, commonly occur in 
the tales of the Chukchee. 

The gate of moving rocks is called “attainable border of 
the sky” ( yé-pkét-tdgin), or otherwise “attainable border of the 
birds” (gdlha-pkét-tdgin). According to Chukchee belief, the 
birds, when flying to their own world every fall, have to pass 
through this gate. The rocks shut so quickly that those lagging 
behind are caught and crushed between them. The ground all 
around the rocks is covered a fathom deep with bloody mud of 
pounded bird-flesh. Feathers fly around like snow; but there is 
no other passage. 

2. An old woman had six sons. Five went hunting and never 
returned. The youngest remained at home, and the mother 
refused to let him go out. They lived on scraps of the worst 
seal-meat, which they received as alms from their neighbors. 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 297. Compare Rink, Zales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, ‘‘A Tale about Two Girls,” p. 126; Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, ‘‘ Story 
of Three Girls,” p. 317. 
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Finally the boy succeeded in getting away unobserved by his 
mother. He reached a steep mountain, ascended its top, but 
stumbled and rolled down the other side. On the middle of the 
slope he was stopped by a net (or trap) made of knives sticking 
upward from the ground; but he was not hurt. He was, how- 
ever, unable to escape. Suddenly he heard a voice, ‘Oh, oh! 
the little seal nearly escaped!” It was #é/£, who took him by 
the neck and began to tickle him on the belly in order to make 
sure that he was dead. But the boy hardened his muscles, and 
the £é/Z thought he was dead. He lashed him on a sled. The 
kélE tightened the lines, and the boy strained himself so much 
when hardening his body, that he broke wind. (In another ver- 
sion, the £é/Z carries the boy on his back; but on the way the boy 
stealthily holds on to the grass and to the branches of the trees. 
Then he suddenly lets them go and makes the £éz stumble and 
fall on his face.’) 

When the £é/£ reaches home, his children run to meet him, and 
joyfully exclaim, “A seal! A seal!” (In another version, one 
says, “I shall have his eyes!” Another, “I shall have his paws!” 
and a third one wants to have his nose.) 

The ££ brings him into the house. The children begin to 
examine him and feel of him; but on the sly he pinches the leg of 
one. The boy whimpers from pain. Then the father says, 
“Don’t! This is a strange little seal. Somehow, when I tight- 
ened its lashings on the sled, it cracked.’”” The mother begins to 
prepare the meal, and hangs over the fire a large kettle out of 
which stick human hands, shrunken and shriveled. ‘ These are 
my brothers’ hands,” thinks the boy. After supper the £é/z- 
woman wants to skin the seal, but, on feeling it, finds that it is 
still too soft, and not hardened by frost. (In another version 
it is still too hard to be carved, the reason being that the boy was 
hardening his muscles.) 

“Strange little seal!” repeats her husband. “ Leave it till 


‘Compare also Boas, /ndianische Sagen, ‘‘ Sneneiq,” p. 251. 
AM. ANTH. N. S., 4—-39- 
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tomorrow.” Before going to sleep he takes his chamber-pot, 
defecates into it, and bids his excrements to watch over the boy. 
After a while the boy moves his leg. The excrements immedi. 
ately begin to shriek and give warning. ‘“ Kaw, kaw, kaw! 
Look after the seal!” The ££ gets up, but the boy is again 
motionless. ‘“ Why!” says the £éZ, “ you are playing jokes on 
me!” and he urinates on top of his excrements. Again he 
goes to sleep. The boy turns his head. ‘“ Kaw, kaw, kaw!” screams 
the vessel, but not so loud as before. The boy quickly stands 
up and fills the vessel with his own urine and excrements, thus 
smothering the voice. Then he takes the round meat-knife of the 
kélE-woman and kills the whole family.’ (In another version he 
says, while cutting the neck of the first boy, ‘“‘ Here are the eyes 
for you!” and while killing the second, “ Here are the paws for 
you!’’) 

This tale is analogous to the second part of the Eskimo tale of 
‘“Nareya,’* though many details, such as human hands sticking 
out of the kettle, recall other Eskimo tales. In one of these,’ it 
is told that a brother, visiting his sister married in a strange land, 
is treated to a dish of blubber mixed with berries, on the bottom 
of which he perceives shrunken human hands. 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Yukaghir on the lower Kolyma, the berries in the dish consist of 
red finger-ends chopped off and boiled in blubber. The young - 
children of the £éZ call them “cloudberries,” and keep asking 
their mother for some. 

On the other hand, some episodes of the Nareya tale appear 
in other Chukchee stories. For instance, in No. 164 of “ Chuk- 
chee Materials,” the £é/E pursues some young girls, who succeed 
in crossing the river. Unable to find the ford, the £72, following 
their advice, tries to drink all the water of the river, and then 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 192. 
2 Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 177. 
* Rink, Zales and Traditions, p. 130. 
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begins to cross. The girls bid him hurry, but at his first quick 
step he bursts. 

3. The bird-woman story is also common to the Chukchee 
and to the Eskimo. A man sees five white and beautiful women 
bathing in a lake. On the beach he finds their white goose-skin 
jackets and takes possession of them. The women come to the 
shore and ask for their jackets. The last one is the fairest of all. 
She is as pretty as fire. The man refuses to return her jacket, 
while the others put on their jackets, turn into white geese, and 
fly away. The man takes the goose-woman to his house and 
makes her his wife. She gives birth toa son. After a while the 
mother-in-law bids her go into the country to dig edible roots. 
She brings grass-stalks instead. The old woman scolds her and 
makes her weep. As soon as the birds begin to migrate, the 
goose-woman, who cannot sleep at night, watches them, and 
wants to speak to them. Twelve white geese fly by. She calls, 
and asks them for help. ‘Take me to our land,” she says. They 
reply: ‘‘ Wehave no sledges.” Then each drops one feather from 
its wings. She gathers these feathers, sews them to her sleeves, 
and flies away with the geese. The man reproves his mother and 
bids her make for him ten pairs of new boots. He fills the boots 
with provisions and starts in pursuit of his goose-wife. Each day 
he wears out one pair of boots and consumes the provision con- 
tained inthem. At last, having used up all his boots, he comes 
to the seashore. A little old man stands on the beach, chopping 
wood with an adze. (In another version, the chips of wood, when 
falling to the ground, are transformed into fish. In still another, 
they glide away to the sea and turn into fishes.) He looks at the 
old man’s anus, and perceives that he can look through him right 
up to hismouth. He enters the anusand comes out of the mouth. 
“Where do you come from?” asks the old man. “ From your 
right side,” answers he, fearing to anger him if he should tell the 
truth. The old man bids him bring a log of driftwood that lies 
near by. With his adze he hollows it out, and makes a canoe 
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with a tight cover that fits like the lid of a snuff-box. In this 
canoe the man crosses to another shore. His little son plays on 
the beach with other children and reports to the goose-woman 
that her husband has come. She does not believe him, but at 
last steps out to meet the new-comer. ‘“ Why did you come?” 
she asks. “ They will kill you! A very strong person has taken 
me to be his wife!’’"—“ Well,” replies he, “‘I came for death, not 
for life!” 

A glaucus gull (Larus glaucus) is the woman’s husband. He 
is the proudest and strongest man in the village. His house 
stands in front of all the others. He attacks his visitor, who 
wrings the gull’s neck and throws him down. The bird-people 
gather in crowds and attack the man. They shoot at him with 
their wing-feathers, but he snatches a cluband lays low hundreds, 
Then he returns with his wife and child in the same lid-covered 
canoe.’ 

In another version the bird-husband is a powerful eagle- 
shaman, and is overcome only with the aid of other bird-shamans, 
—the tern, the raven, and the hawk.’ This eagle-shaman ap- 
pears frequently in Chukchee tradition, and sometimes has the 
character of the thunder-bird, or even of the ruler of the world. 
The eagle, by the way, even at the present time, is protected by 
taboo, and to kill him is believed to bring tempest and bad 
weather. 

This whole tale closely resembles the Eskimo story of “ Ititau- 
jang, 
bathing in a lake, however, is known all over the world, and forms 


only the end is different. The episode of geese-women 


one of the common nursery tales of civilized countries. The in- 
cident of birds shooting with their wing-feathers occurs also 
among the Indians of the North Pacific coast.*. In Eskimo tales 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 290. 

2 Tbid., p. 294. 

% Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 179. 

4Ibid., Zndianische Sagen, p. 89, and Tsimshian Texts (Bulletin, Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1902), p. 114. 
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the canoe made or given by the old man is usuallya fishbone. In 
one Alaska version, however, it is a king-salmon, hollow inside.’ 
The old man bids the man enter it, and then shuts it. This is 
much more like the Chukchee incidents. The ten pairs of new 
boots filled with provisions, that the hero takes when leaving for 
a long journey, often occur in Chukchee tradition. In the Es- 
kimo tale of “ Kiviuk,” * they are replaced by several pairs of new 
mittens to be worn on the proposed journey. Both versions may 
have sprung from an episode in a wide-spread Old World tale, 
where the hero, when starting in search of his wife or bride, 
orders three pairs of iron boots, three iron hats, and three iron 
staffs, which are to serve him on the journey. In a tale from 
Lower Fraser river, the hero going after his wife makes for him- 
self a hundred pairs of boots for the journey.’ 

There are some other incidents that evidently originated on 
the mainland of Asia and were carried to the west shore of 
Bering sea and farther on to America. Such is the reviving of 
the dead by sprinkling them with the water of life, after which 
they usually sit up and remark on their prolonged sleep.“ When 
this water is mentioned in Chukchee tales, it is often stated that 
it is carried in a tiny bottle—a circumstance evidently taken from 
tales of the Old World. The bottle, which was quite unknown 
in ancient Chukchee culture, is described as “ something like a fish 
gall-bladder”’ (Ennt-lili-wirrin). 

4. A party of five girls, four of whom are small and the fifth 
grown up, walk around seeking food, and find a large house. 
Instead of dogs, four large bears are tied in front of the door. A 
kélE comes out and invites the girls to enter. Then he offers 
them the best of various kinds of food. At night he wants the 
youngest to sleep in his bed, and promises to keep her warm, but 


'Francis Barnum, Grammatical Fundaments of the Innuit Language, ‘‘ Story 
of the Stolen Wife,” p. 292, col. 2, § 4. 

? Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 185. 

3Tbid., Zndianische Sagen, p. 41. 

4 Ibid., p. 196. 
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instead he devours her. In the morning, while he goes out to 
hunt reindeer, the girls take flight. He kills a hundred rein- 
deer and carries them home in a single load. ‘‘ Where are the 
guests?” asks he of his household utensils. ‘ Gone!” hisses the 
lamp. ‘Could you not hold them?” retorts the &é/z. “ Where 
is the line-worm?” he asks. A large red dew-worm starts in 
pursuit, head foremost: his tail is tied to the lamp in the sleep. 
ing-room, but he is long enough to go out in search of them. The 
kélé conjures up a gale and a snow-storm, in which the fugitive 
girls lose their way. Finally they are overtaken by the giant 
worm, and driven back to the 4é/é’s house. The &éE£ eats an- 
other girl, then still another. The largest one is left till the last. 
She implores the £é/é to let her live. She says, “I will bea slave 
to you. My mother told me, ‘Grow up as fast as you can! 
Yonder lives a £¢/E who wants woman’s assistance. We will send 


” ! 
. 


you tohim!’”—“ No!” he replies, “I want to taste of your soul 
—‘ At least make me fatter! Iam too lean,” insiststhe girl. He 
consents, and for two days feeds her with the best of his supplies, 
—reindeer tallow, sausages, and dried fat. On the third morning 
the girl says, “I want to go out. Don’t worry if I don’t come 
back soon. I am so fat that I have trouble in emptying my bowels. 
Give me your knife, too; I want to cut off some scraps of soft 
skin for my use.” The &éé gives her the knife, but ties her toa 
strong line. Once outside of the door, the girl cuts the line in 
two, ties the other end to a hummock, and flies straightway to 
her village. 

“« Why has she not come back yet?” thinks the £e7Z. “ Prob- 
ably she is too fat, and unable to make an exertion. It is time to 
eat her.” At last he finds out that the girl has gone, and again 
sends the line-worm after her. But she cuts its head off with the 
kéle’s magic knife. Blood gushes out, and the &é/Z, seeing the 
worm’s tail becoming quite bloodless, unlashes his bears and 
sends them after her. The girl meanwhile has met five men with 


spears, who kill the pursuing bears. The &c/é goes himself, and 
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finds her in the house. He thrusts his head into the sleeping- 
room; but a shaman who lives in the house stabs him with a 
blea-berry twig.’ 

This tale may be compared with the story of “ Igimagajug.” ” 
The stuffing of the human clothes with moss or heather, which 
occurs in the latter tale, reappears in another Chukchee story,’ 
in which it is told that some girls are caught by a £¢/Z and hung 
ina bag on atree: but a fox-woman passing by saves them by 
letting down the bag and filling it instead with moss and leaves. 
(In another version she fills the girls’ clothes with moss.) The 
kélé, arriving later on, lets down the bag and stabs it with his 
knife, then takes a bite, but finds pricking twigs instead of soft 
flesh. 

The most characteristic version of this tale belongs to the 
Kamchadale, where Kutq’s wife hangs some little mice in a bag 
onatree. The fox lets down the bag by repeating her incanta- 
tion by which she made the larch-tree bend down. The stuffing 
of clothes with leaves occurs also in other Chukchee tales in con- 
nection with the same cannibal £/Z, but the stuffed figure is 
always suspended in a bag. 

5. Eight men travel in a boat, visiting distant countries. 
Among other circumstances it is related that they reach a country 
where large masses of boiled reindeer-meat are piled up near the 
shore. They want to eat of it; but the inhabitants deter them, 
exclaiming, “Do not eat it! It is dirt!” They enter one of 
the houses and are treated to the choicest fat, kidneys, and dried 
tongues. The occupants, however, do not partake of the meal. 
They have no anuses, and explain that their method of taking 
food is to inhale the steam of boiling broth, after which they 
throw away the meat. But the new-comers eat with so much 
relish that one of the villagers is tempted to imitate them. He 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 94. 
Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 312. 
3 Chukchee Materials, p. 400. 
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takes a small bit, finds it to his taste, and finally takes a hearty 
meal. In due time, however, he feels very uncomfortable and 
begins to shout, “ My buttocks prick me!” Then the oldest of 
the travelers takes a chip and thrusts it through his breech, thus 
making an anus for him. The others, at their request, are fur- 
nished with anuses too. This tale belongs to the Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, and is identical with an incident of the 
tale of the “‘ Origin of the Narwhal.”’’ 

6. In the same tale the travelers find a large trunk of a tree 
standing upright in the middle of a bay. Every little while 
this trunk bends, and is submerged in the waters. After a while 
it stands up, glistening with fish that are caught on each of its 
short sharp boughs. This trunk is lord of the place. It has 
several wives living on the shore, and provides for them by its 
fishing. The log as husband of two women occurs also in tales 
of the eastern Eskimo’ and, besides, in a Tlingit tale.’ 

7. A man starts with reindeer (or eight men start in a boat) 
to visit distant countries. On the other side of the sea he finds 
a large village. The house of the strongest man stands nearest 
the beach; but the visitor calls at the poorest house, the owner 
of which has not even anything for supper. The strongest man 
of the village is very severe upon his neighbors, and feeds them 
like slaves. If they do not submit to his orders, he cuts short 
their supplies and strikes them with a stick. The visitor is called 
to the strong man’s house, and in the morning a wrestling and 
fighting contest is proposed. The contest takes place on a 
walrus-hide, which is well greased to make it slippery, and into 
which sharp bone chips are stuck. The visitor wins, and wrings 
the neck of his adversary. The inhabitants of the village rejoice, 
because their oppressor has been punished. They divide with 
the visitor all the riches of the strong man. The visitor frees 


' Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 170. 
? Ibid., Central Eskimo, p. 623; Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 185. 
Ibid., Zndianische Sagen, p. 326. 
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many female prisoners who were kept in the house of the dead 
man; and they all go to their respective countries.’ 

The contest reappears in several Chukchee tales. Sometimes 
it is the whole crew taking their turn, with fatal issue; the host 
wrings their necks, or else thrusts them through a whale’s verte- 
bra and thus scrapes off all the flesh from their bones. Or it is the 
oldest woman of the village, who kills them with dead men’s fin- 
gers, throwing a finger on every man, — pieces of a corpse being 
considered very effective charms. But the last of the crew over- 
powers the host and thrusts him, in his turn, through the fatal 
hole, or kills the hag and then revives his companions by means 
of a magic head-band, to which are tied several wooden protecting 
manikins, corresponding to the number of men in his crew. The 
version of the story of the wrestling-contest on the skin reminds 
one of the tale of “ Tiggak,” * and especially of the tale of “ Ak’- 
chik-chi’-gik.”* In another Chukchee tale the deadly chips are 
simply stuck in the ground. Chips stuck in the ground or set in 
a plank for the purpose of wounding a new-comer frequently 
occur in Indian tales. The reviving of killed companions after a 
fighting-contest is repeated in the Shuswap tale of “ Tleesa.”’° 

8. Eight brothers went to sea in a boat, leaving the ninth, the 
youngest one, at home. He went angling. The giant Lolhtlén 
went by and took him to his house for his child to play with. 
But after a while the man began to grow. He gradually reached 
the same stature as the giant, and became a Lolhilén. The 
brothers returned, but could not find him, and began to shout, 
calling his name. At last he came, took them with their boat, 
and placed them on top of a mountain, where they may be 
seen as stones to the present day.’ I obtained this tale among 


' Chukchee Materials, p. 345. Compare Rink, Zales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, No. 10, pp. 132-143. 

® Rink, loc. cit., p. 165. 

3 Nelson, loc. cit., p. 499. 

* Boas, Jndianische Sagen, p. 360, § 151. 

* Ibid, 

® Compare Rink, Zales and Traditions, ‘‘ Visit to the Giants,” p. 430. 
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the Eskimo at Indian point. In the Chukchee version the giant 
goes to sleep on the shore, and does not wake till the next spring. 
One of his cheeks is covered with ice, and injured by polar bears; 
but when he awakes, he only scratches the sore and declares that 
the country is mangy.’ 

g. Three brothers, after several adventures, come to a village 
of some unknown people. The youngest enters one house and 
sees a blind old woman sitting near the hearth. He cannot re. 
frain from mischief, and noiselessly steps up to her, and, producing 
his penis, points it straight at her nose. Her nostrils begin to 
twitch, and she exclaims, “I perceive the smell of a husband!” 
Then the man cannot contain his laughter, The old woman gets 
angry, and, with one short incantation, causes his penis to grow 
continually. They have to cut off part of it and throw it into the 
water, because its weight is too heavy for the boat. But the 
elder brother makes a counter-charm, and awakes in the old 
woman an insatiable sexual desire. She tries finally to satisfy it 
with a sharp stick, and kills herself.’ 

10. A dog went courting a girl. He rubbed his body with 
alder-bark, so that his groins became red. He said to his host, 
“ This was done by thy daughter’s legs!’”” The old man bade the 
girl marry the dog, who took her to hishome. The dog’s mother 
came out, holding a burning stick in her mouth; but the young 
woman kicked her back, saying, ‘“ This old bitch wants to burn 
me!’’ Some small pups jumped out, yelping for joy, but she 
struck them too. Then the dog drove her away and tried an- 
other girl whose temper was sweeter. From the bridal feast she 
took along some fine meat, and, when the pups came to meet her, 
she gave them small pieces. She spoke kindly to the old bitch. 
The husband bade her to enter the house with closed eyes. Re- 
opening them inside, she found a handsome sleeping-room covered 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 176. 
2 Collected among the Chukchee, 1901. Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin 
Land, p. 203; also /ndianische Sagen, p. 118. 
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with white reindeer-skins, and by her side sat a fine-looking young 
man. The dog family had a large reindeer-herd that increased 
rapidly, for the tireless canine legs made the owners excellent 
herdsmen. From that time on they began to multiply and be- 
came a tribe.’ 

This tale is quite popular among the Chukchee. In another 
version, the descendants of the dog and the woman assemble in a 
deserted house and begin to perform the autumnal ceremony of 
the reindeer sacrifice with howling instead of songs. A young 
girl peeps through a crevice and afterward tells the neighbors, 
who come with sticks and drive out the dogs. These flee to the 
west, and part are transformed into men, and become the Rus- 
sians; while another part put on harness, and become team-dogs.” 
The end of the second version resembles the end of the Eskimo 
story, where the dogs become the ancestors of the Qavdlunait,” 
or Ijigat, or any other people. The characteristic Eskimo detail 
about the dog-man dragging the woman along after copulation * 
appears in another Chukchee story connected with the Raven 


myth.° 


In other stories of the Chukchee and Eskimo, the treatment 
of the theme is very much the same, and the general resemblance 
is striking ; but many of the characteristic details of the Eskimo 
stories have disappeared in the Chukchee versions, and vice versa. 
While a single case of such similarities would not afford sufficient 
evidence of diffusion of tales, the whole mass is so extensive that 
it offers convincing proof of the strong ties between Eskimo and 
Chukchee folklore. 

11. A mangy orphan boy lives quite alone in the poorest hut 
of a maritime village. He finds a hungry old woman and asks 


' Chukchee Materials, p. 108. 

* Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 165. 
* Rink, loc, cit., p. 471. 

4 Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 166. 

5 See postea, p. 650. 
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her to live with him. ‘ You shall be my grandmother,” he says, 
(In another version, his grandmother lives with him.) They have 
nothing to cook. At last a whale drifts ashore. She sends him 
to the people, saying, ‘‘Go and ask for some meat, if only from the 
tail.”” The villagers are returning home with heavy loads of meat ; 
but nobody wants to share with the mangy boy, and he is scoffed 
at and beaten everywhere. At last the Outer Being * takes com- 
passion on him, and some unknown people give him three small 
scraps of whale-meat, enjoining upon him to put them into one of 
his mittens, and then, on coming home, to put these three pieces 
in three underground larders. After a while the larders are filled 
with meat. Then the grandmother sends him to seek a bride. 
He goes from one village to another, but everywhere is rejected 
with derision and scorn. He comes back, and the Outer Being 
commands him to run around his house. Gradually the soil is 
mellowed and he sinks into it, at first knee-deep, then thigh-deep, 
then to the navel, and so on. His body becomes clean and 
strong, and he is transformed into a well-shaped young man, the 
best hunter of the village. Out of the ground appear three large 
bags filled with choicest clothing, costly furs, and other riches. 
He takes for wife the prettiest girl of the neighborhood. The 
girls who rejected him now want to have him for their husband. 
But now he rejects them. The neighbors crowd around him, 
saying, ‘‘ You are my nephew, you are my cousin,” but he beats - 
them and retorts, “ Even so you have beaten and ill-treated me!” 
Finally he leaves the village and settles in another place. The 
villagers are unsuccessful in their hunting, and are swept away by 
famine.” 

This tale is widely spread among the Chukchee. There is 
also another somewhat similar one, about a small seal that went 
seeking a wife, but was rejected and ill-treated everywhere. 


' See antea, p. 587. 
2 Chukchee Materials, p. 116. Compare Rink, loc. cit., ‘‘ Kagsagsuk,” p. 93; 
and Boas, Central Eskimo, ‘* Qaudjaqdjuq,” p. 630. 
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Some young girls maltreated him, cutting his back and putting 
burning coals under his skin. At last one girl felt compassion 
and took him for her husband. In the night he turned intoa 
handsome man and caused a large reindeer-herd to appear at his 
bride’s house. Finally all the women who formerly had ill- 
treated him wanted to have him, but he struck and rejected 
them all.’ 

12. After a great famine there were left in a village only a 
little boy and his sister. They had nothing to eat. He madea 
small bow and the sister made a drum. He began shooting and 
she beat the drum. Next morning he killed a mosquito. She 
went on drumming. On the next day he killed a gadfly; and on 
the third day he shot a small bird, which they roasted and ate. 
On the fourth day he killed a wild duck, which they also roasted 
and ate. Next he shot a hare, then a fox. After a while he 
grew up; then he killed a reindeer, then an elk, and he went on 
killing every kind of big land and water game,—bears, walruses, 
seals, and wolverines. After some adventures he went traveling 
and saw a large dwelling cut out of solid rock. He entered 
through the vent-hole and saw a giant-woman busy around the 
hearth. The pot was on the hook, but no meat was to be seen. 
The house was full of children who kept crying and asking their 
mother for food. She said, ‘“‘ Wait a little! We shall taste this 
man’s liver!” She spat on the opening and made the rock shut. 
Then she sharpened her carving knife. She cried, ‘‘Come here! 


” 


I will skin you!” “I will not!” answered the man. She got 
angry and flung the knife at his head. He had on his magic 
head-band with small manikins carved out of wood. The knife 
struck one of them and cut off his head. Then the guest caught 
the knife, flung it at the woman, and cut off her right hand. 
Next she threw it at him with her left hand, and again struck a 
wooden manikin. Then the guest threw back the knife and cut 


' Chukchee Materials, p. 283. 
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off her left hand. The third time she flung the knife with her 
teeth, and, when throwing it back, the man cut off her head. 
After various adventures he came to the land of darkness, where 
he visited another giant-woman, with whom he had a contest. 
Without a single word she caught him, chopped him to pieces, 
and put him into her pot. In due time she took out the boiled 
meat and carried it in atray to her sleeping-room. Behold! there 
the guest sat on a skin that was spread out on the floor. She 
caught him again, put him on a pile of wood, and burned him to 
ashes; but when she entered her sleeping-room, she found him 
again sitting on the skins. She caught him a third time, took 
him outdoors to her larder, and drew out the skin stopper. In 
the bottom of the larder was fastened a £é/Z-dog that she fed 
only twice a year. She put the man into the larder and refast- 
ened the stopper. Out of the pit there was heard a noise,—a 
grunting, a grinding of teeth, and a snapping of the mouth. But 
when she reached her sleeping-room, she found the stranger again 
sitting on the skins. Then she lost patience, put him out of the 
house, and shut the entrance; but at midnight he came back, 
mounted the roof, and through the vent-hole stole her heart and 
intestines out of her body. The next morning she felt uneasy 
on account of the absence of these organs, and had to acknow- 
ledge his victory; but the man refused to return her intestines 
unless she consented to marry him. 

Some parts of this tale recall the Eskimo tale of “ Kiviuq”; 
but the pernicious old woman appears in many other combina- 
tions, in Asia as well as in northwestern America. In one of the 
versions belonging to the Chukchee of Anadyr, the man is invited 
to enter the house by a young woman who wants to have him for 
a husband. But when they lie down, he sees something glisten- 
ing in the dark, and discovers an old hag approaching noiselessly 
with a knife in her hand. She is his new wife’s mother, who pro- 
cures food by killing strangers. The young woman assures him 
that it isa dream. Finally he kills both with their own knife and 
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escapes. This story resembles the Kiviuk story more closely 
than the former version. 

13. Ina Chukchee tale, two children carried away by a canni- 
bal escape through a hole in the roof. The sister first helps the 
brother through, then follows herself.’ 

In a Koryak tale the she-giant carries away children in a 
basket, alluring them with toys; then she eats them. War- 
riors are seen afar in white armor. A boy and a girl who are 
still alive begin to sing, “There come white armor-clad men 
to look for us!” Several times the giantess asks what they sing ; 
but they elude her watchfulness and are carried away by the 
men.” 

In a tale of Russianized natives of Anadyr, probably of Chu- 
vantzy stock, which is curious because of the remnants of some 
unknown words inserted as a song, and quite incomprehensible at 
present to the people, a giant woman comes to the dwelling of a 
human couple. She is called by the North Siberian (Russian) 
name Yagés'na, which is derived from Bada- Yaga (“ grandmother 
Yaga’”’), a well-known name in Russian tales, and perhaps an an- 
cient Slavic female deity. Yagis‘na signifies in Russian ‘‘ Yaga’s 
daughter.” Yagis‘na of Anadyr, approaching the threshold of 
the human dwelling, begins to sing, probably in the Chuvantzy 
language, “ Ke, ke, ke! comiunda galinda, bdtkina déka, comunda 
rittka!’’ The owner of the house is so lazy that he always lies 
on his bed. On the arrival of Yagis‘na, his wife induces him to 
arise. He seizes his bow and begins to shoot at the giantess. 
His arrows, however, fall down without piercing her hard skin. 
She continues to sing, “ Ke, ke, ke / comiunda galinda, bdtkina 
calik, Comunda rindlik!” By the advice of his wife the man 
takes aim at her buttocks. The arrow enters her anus and comes 
out of her mouth, thus killing her. They are unable to cut up 
her body, and finally burn it on a pile of wood. Then they follow 


1 Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, Mangegjatuakdju, p. 189. 
*Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, K‘alk‘alo-itl, p. 57, and several others, 
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her tracks and come to a large house, but at first find no one in. 
side, until the man stumbles over a huge dish which is lying 
bottom upward on the floor. A number of the giantess’s children 
jump out, exclaiming in the same unknown language, “ Mama ta 
hkakecd, mama ta vakecd !”’ The assailants slay the children, burn 
the house, and take home all the goods of the giantess. 

The last three tales recall the Indian tale of “Sneneiq.” It 
is remarkable that, while most of the Chukchee tales of the giant. 
woman are more or less related to Eskimo tales, those of the 
Koryak and of the Chuvantzy (belonging to the Yukaghir stock) 
should bear resemblance to those of the Indian. In the third 
part of this paper I shall refer to similar instances. 

14. Some details of the Kiviuq tale, besides those mentioned, 
appear in many other tales of the west coast of Bering sea. The 
incident of the old woman who, pretending to louse her daughter, 
kills her by driving a peg through her ear, and then puts on her 
skin, is found in Asia. For instance, in a Chukchee tale, a woman 
abandoned by her husband for the sake of the “ girl of the moun- 
tain voice” (echo) finds her rival, offers to louse her, and, after 
lulling her to sleep, pours into her ear some boiling broth of 
reindeer kidneys.’ 

Other episodes of this tale closely resemble the Takuka tale of 
the Alaskan Eskimo.’ The false husband is considered dead by 
his wife. For along time she painfully supports her children by - 
gathering roots. Then she finds, by accident, her rival’s house, 
and, after killing her with broth, puts her body on the cliff ina 
position as though she were living, and goes home. The husband, 
returning with his catch, scolds his wife for not coming to help 
him, but soon discovers that she is dead. He guesses what has 
happened, and sets out to take vengeance. The woman, when 
attacked with a spear, suddenly turns into a bear, breaks the 
spear, and kills the man. She comes to the house to look at her 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 258. 
2 Nelson, loc. cit., p. 467. 
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children, but they are frightened and run away. One becomes a 
wolverine, another a fox, the third one a wild duck, the fourth a 
snow-bunting. Among the Asiatic Eskimo I collected another 
version resembling still more closely the Alaskan tale. 

In another tale collected among the Chukchee, but probably 
of Koryak origin, the Black-beetle-woman, pretending to guard 
her female companion from an attempt at abduction, kills her, puts 
on her skin, and marries the Sun, but finally is discovered by the 
Sun and burnt to death.’ 

15. In several Chukchee tales, as well as in the Eskimo tale 
of “ Kiviuk,” the hero, on his return home, is startled to find his 
small child grown up and become a great hunter. In one Chuk- 
chee tale the hero and his brother come back to their village, and, 
meeting two gray-haired old men, begin to inquire about their 
children. After a while they begin to understand that these 
men are their children, and immediately fall to the ground sense- 
less. Two wagtails fly away from their bodies, and nothing re- 
mains but a little dust.’ 

16. A mother went to sleep in the outer tent with her infant. 
The child began to cry, but the mother slept so soundly that she 
did not hear it. The child continued to cry. His voice grew 
stronger, and he was gradually transformed into a #é/Z, who de- 
voured his mother. He wanted to devour all the other inmates 
of the tent; but they fled in time, leaving all their goods behind.’ 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Yukaghir of Kolyma, three sisters, who wish to have a child, find 
among the rocks a stone similar to a human form. They take it 
home, lay it in a cradle, and in a short time it becomes a real 
child. They are good hunters, and their storehouse is filled with 
dried reindeer-meat. In the morning, when they go away hunt- 
ing, the stone-child rises out of the cradle with the incantation, 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 176. 
2 Ibid., p. 188. 
3Ibid., p. 27; Rink, loc. cit., p. 258. 
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“Chumo, chumo! May you grow big!’’. He becomes a giant, 
and eats all the meat and fat. Finally the sisters discover who 
devours their stores, and they hurry away from the monster, 
The giant-infant gives pursuit, but, after the three well-known epi. 
sodes of the magic flight, is drowned in a fiery river. The girls 
come to a real river and want to cross it. Seeing on the other 
side an old hag, they ask her assistance, and, on their promise to 
give her their ear-rings, the old woman stretches her right leg 
across, and the girls cross upon it as upon a bridge.’ 

In a Yukaghir version, a child-monster has long iron teeth. 
The inmates of the house escape to the high storage platform 
which stands on four solid wooden supports. The child-monster 
begins to gnaw these supports and succeeds in breaking them 
down. In other tales they are turned into iron through a magic 
incantation of one of the men who had escaped to the platform. 
The supernatural being, suddenly transformed from the simple 
human form, having long iron teeth and using them to gnaw at 
the supports of the platform to which his former housemates 
have escaped, is a peculiar figure of Yukaghir folklore, and fre- 
quently appears in Russian tales from the Kolyma, which are 
influenced by native tradition. It is also mentioned in one 
Koryak tale, but I do not remember to have heard of it among 
the Chukchee. 


17. The magic flight deals usually with three magic objects: a - 


comb, which is transformed into a forest; a small stone, which is 
transformed into a mountain; and an object connected with fire, 
—for instance, the steel of a strike-a-light,—which is transformed 
into a river of fire. All of these not only occur frequently in 
Chukchee traditions, but are even used as charms in funerals; 
when mountains are raised from little stones, and deep rivers 


1Boas, Chinook Texts, Bulletin Bureau of Ethnology, p. 32; Boas, Kathlamet 
Texts, ibid., 124; L. Farrand, Traditions of the Quinault Indians, Memoirs American 
Museum of Natural History, 1v, p. 120; R. B. Dixon, Maidu Myths, Bulletin 
American Museum of Natural History, xv, p. 80; J. Curtin, Creation Myths of 
Primitive America, p. 450. 
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spurt from lines drawn on the ground with a stick in order to 
prevent the deceased from coming back.’ 

18. The Sedna myth’® does not appear in its complete form 
in the Chukchee tradition; but one of the most widely known 
episodes of the Raven myth of the Chukchee is often connected 
with incidents resembling some parts of the tale of ‘“ Sedna.” 
The Raven wants to obtain the sun, which is in possession of a‘ 
kélE. He goes to a distant country and finds a house which 
swings to and fro. He enjoins upon it to become steady, and 
waits outside. In the house, sun, moon, and stars are kept sewed 
up in black walrus-hide, like large balls. The young daughter of 
the £¢/E goes out, and is induced by the Raven to tease her 
parents for the sun-ball. The girl asks for it; but her father 
gives her the ball of the stars instead. She plays with it, 
and, when she throws it to the Raven, he contrives to toss it up- 
ward with such strength that it bursts, and the stars fly out and 
stick to the sky. In a similar way he succeeds in freeing the 
moon, and finally the sun. After that the father becomes angry 
with his daughter, and he takes her and hangs her, head down- 
ward, from a steep cliff. At last the line snaps. She drops into 
the water, and turns into a walrus, whose tusks are formed of the 
mucus that ran from her nose when she was weeping. 

In another version she is thrown overboard from a boat and 
tries to catch the prow, but her father chops off her fingers. 
Then she sinks into the water and turns into a walrus, the tusks 
being formed of her braided hair. Ultimately she upsets the boat 
and drowns her father. 

Among the Eskimo, Sedna is believed to rule the depths of 
the sea. The Maritime Chukchee believe that on the bottom of 
the sea lives an old woman, with a walrus-head and two large tusks, 
who is the owner and the ruler of the sea-game. In recent years 


‘For magic flight, compare Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 619; Eskimo of Baffin 
Land, p. 177; and Jndianische Sagen, p. 356, No. 55. 
* See Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, pp. 119, 163. 
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one of her tusks has broken in the middle; for this reason her 
temper has grown worse, and year by year less game is allowed to 
come tothe surface. Nothing, however, is known about the re. 
and the 


lations existing between this “ mother of the walrus’ 
kéle’s daughter of the preceding tale. 

The father of Sedna, who is believed to be a small man,’ bears 
resemblance to the deity of land-game-of the West Bering Sea 
tribes, which is called “Picvucin ” by the Chukchee and the Koryak, 
and “ Pildhcuc ” by the Kamchadale. He is a dwarf, not larger 
than a man’s finger, though endowed with the strength of a giant. 
He drives a small sledge of grass with a team of mice; some. 
times he himself has the shape of a mouse, and his reindeer is 
the small edible root of Polygonum viviparum. In Kamcha- 
dale tales he is Kutq’s son-in-law. Picvuicin is the owner of all 
foxes, wolves, and especially of all kinds of wild reindeer, and is 
usually kind to men, and sends them some of his game. But the 
slightest neglect of the proscribed hunting customs is apt to anger 
him, and he withholds the supply. 

19. The idea that thunder is produced by girls playing above 
on a spread sealskin, and that rain is the urine of one of them, is 
well known to the Chukchee; but it seems to me to be borrowed 
from the Asiatic Eskimo, who have a tale on this subject.? In 
one Chukchee tale the lightning is a one-sided man who drags his 
one-sided sister along by her foot. She is intoxicated with fly-’ 
agaric. The rattling of her back is thunder, her urine is rain. 

The winds have a mistress, an old woman who lives on 
the northern border of the sky. She makes snow-squalls by 
shoveling the snow from her own dwelling. 

20. Some of the tales from Baffinland are related to various 
episodes of the versions of the Raven myth from the west coast of 
Bering sea. In one Chukchee tale, the Raven, who wants to 
travel to the Land of the Winds, leaves the sleeping-room and 


1 Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 163; Central Eskimo, p. 586. 
? Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 175. 
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calls for dogs to come. Two reindeer come, but he says, “ Go 
away! I don’t want you!” After that polar bears, wolves, 
and elks come, but are sent away by him. Then two small white 
foxes come, and are put into harness.’ In the Baffinland tale, 
many foxes are induced to come into the house, where they are 
finally slain and skinned. The same incident occurs in several 
tales of the Chukchee, Yukaghir, and Koryak. 

In a Koryak tale the Whitewhale-man, Sisisan,* goes with his 
sister Réra to hunt reindeer. They find one; but Sisisan’s arrows 
are too short. He is afraid that if he should use them, the agony 
of the reindeer might be so prolonged as to cause it to lose its 
fat. But, when longer arrows are fetched from the house the 
reindeer is gone. Then they find a river, and Sisisan, using his 
sister’s breeches as a seine, catches a great many fish. Aftera 
while Réra and Yifiéa-fiéut * go out to dig roots. They find a house 
in the country and enter it. It is the house of the foxes, and 
Réra is married to the Fox-man, who is clad in a long red overcoat. 
The bear, who is in the foxes’ house, embraces Yifiéa-fiéut, and 
presses her so hard that she breaks wind. Réra bears first two 
fox-pups, then thirty more, then sixty, then a countless quantity. 
After a while the whole clan of foxes go to visit Kutq’s family. 
Sisisan welcomes them, but they are so many that the house is 
entirely filled with them. He treats them to some fish; but all 
his stores prove insufficient to supply even a single fish to each 
fox. Inthe night the hungry foxes gnaw off several people’s 
noses and ears, and also Sisisan’s penis. But he cures the wounds 
by applying a little seal-oil, kills all the foxes, and fills two store- 
houses with their skins. 

21. In a widely known Chukchee tale, the Raven wants to 
feed visitors. He sends his son to bring some game. What he 
brings is really only the half-rotten body of a dead pup. Then 


‘Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 215. 
® See p. 638. 
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he sends his son for some food that is more slippery, and the boy 
brings some fresh excrements. After that the visitors go away 
in wrath, and the Raven consumes everything himself.’ 

22. Ina Koryak tale a Fox-woman marries a Raven-man. He 
complains of her bad smell. She becomes offended, and goes 
away into the open country. He follows her, and after much 
trouble finds her in a hole in the ground, where she has given 
birth toa pup. Then they become reconciled, and agree to live 
together in the underground house.’ 

23. In a Kamchadale tale the Raven’s wife, Miti, sits down 
before the window to mend her coat, but the window is darkened 
by some mice which drive by in sledges. Miti, supposing her 
nose to be in the way of the light, cuts it off, then disposes of her 
lips and cheeks in the same manner.’ Later on I shall refer to 
these episodes more fully. 

24. The reindeer proposed a pulling-match to the walrus (in 
another version to the thong-seal). “I shall certainly drag you 
into the water,” boasted the walrus. ‘“ Try and see,” answered 
the reindeer. They tied a strong rope around their waists and 
began to pull. The reindeer proved stronger, and dragged the 
walrus far away into the country.* 

25. An old woman lived with her niece, and wanted to have 
some fun with her. So she split her stone-hammer in two, making 
for herself, of the two halves of stone, and of the wooden handle, ° 
the private parts of aman. She pretended to be a man, and 
came to court the young woman; but when they lay down, 
the young woman felt of her husband’s legs and discovered the 
deceit.* 

In one of the episodes of the Raven myth, the Raven pretends 


! Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, ‘‘ The Raven and the Gull,” p. 216. 

Ibid., p. 225. 

8 Ibid., p. 193; Central Eskimo, p. 624. 

* Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, ‘‘ The Bear and the Caribou,” p. 220. 

5 Ibid., Eskimo of Baffin Land, No. 54, p. 248, and No. 24, p. 324; compare, 
also, /ndtanische Sagen, etc., p. 28. 
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to be a woman, transforming his penis into a needlecase, and the 
pubis into needles. Then he marries a Reindeer Chukchee man. 
Such transformations are not so surprising to a native mind in 
the land where male and female shamans, by request of their 
spirits, take up the mode of life of the opposite sex, and even go 
so far as to practise sodomy and to exhibit other forms of sexual 
perversion. 

26. Two ukkdmaks (wooden amulets rudely shaped like human 
figures) turned themselves into men and visited a camp where a 
ceremony was being held. They entered the poorest tent, where 
an old man with his wife wailed in a song over the loss of their 
only son. The visitors began to sing together. Their song was 
so attractive that all the people from the other tents came to 
listen. Some mounted the roof; others made holes in the tent- 
covering and peeped in. They saw how the antlers of the sacri- 
ficed reindeer transformed themselves into a large buck, and 
walked around the hearth. Finally the roof gave in, and the 
people fell down and crushed the singers, who at once assumed 
their original shape.’ 

27. Several tales of the Chukchee treat of the ancient tribes 
who lived on the shores, but were obliged to withdraw. In the 
arctic tale about Kré’qay’s flight, which is referred to also by 
Wrangell, these people are described as real men who fled across 
the sea to some unknown land in order to escape the vengeance 
of their neighbors. 

In other tales they are £élet, who lived visibly on the earth, 
were of large stature, but of inferior material culture. After a 
long war they were vanquished by the Chukchee, and then with- 
drew to the land of spirits and became invisible. 

The American Eskimo have similar stories about the so-called 
“Tornit.” It is curious that some of the traits of Tornit culture, 
as described by the Central Eskimo, actually occur among the 
Chukchee on the Asiatic shore. I will give a few examples: 


1 Compare Rink, loc. cit., p. 219. 
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(1) The Maritime Chukchee and, following their example, the 
Asiatic Eskimo, are fond of athletic exercises, among which the 
carrying of large stones is a favorite one. Young men own long 
round stones which are picked out and kept for this purpose. (2) 
The heavy winter coat of the Chukchee reaches to the knee and 
is so wide that a man can easily pull both arms out of the 
sleeves, and then turn quite freely under the coat. (3) They do 
not build any snow-houses, but in olden times lived in under- 
ground dwellings, the roofs of which were supported by whale- 
ribs.’ (4) The skin of the polar bear and half of the whalebone 
of a whale drifted ashore belong to the person who discovered 
them. The Eskimo say that this is the custom of the Tornit. 
(5) When killing a seal in its breathing-hole they whisper, “ g7k, 
glk, gik! kirnd-takdlhin gifynéwkun !” (“ Ah, ah, ah! Call here 
your elder companion!”) The Tornit whispered, “I shall stab 
it.”* To be sure, all these coincidences are trifling; but, never- 
theless, I thought it worth while to mention them here. 

28. Another Chukchee tradition refers to the so-called 
“« Stealthily-walking-around-people,” otherwise called ‘“ Twilight 
Lamut.” Long ago these were also driven across the sea, 
but they continue to come back and walk about at night time. 
From time to time a Chukchee hunter may have a chance to 
shoot one of them, when they are “ seen against the sunset.” 
Their bodies are quite ordinary, except that the feet are uncom- 
monly large and have webbed toes. They are excellent swim- 
mers, and, when cornered by men, jump into the foaming sea 
from a high cliff and swim off to another shore. This tradition 
somewhat recalls to mind the Kalopalit of the Central Eskimo," 
with their large feet and their great skill in swimming. 

29. Ina tale of the Russianized natives of Kolyma, a grand- 


1 For similar details in the description of Tornit, see Boas, Central Eskimo, 
p- 634. 

? Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 211, footnote. 

3 Boas, The Central Eskimo, p. 635. 

4 Tbid. 
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mother, angered at the disobedience of her grandson, requests 
Owner-of-the-forest to take him. The spirit appears immediately 
and carries away the boy.’ The inhabitants of the village vainly 
endeavor to recover the boy. After many years he makes his 
escape by means of charmed boots, which he steals from Owner- 
of-the-forest. They are made of the thick white skin of Master- 
of-the-river. Owner-of-the-forest, whenever he needs this kind 
of skin, hunts Master-of-the-river with the harpoon. When he 
has killed him, he immediately flays him. Master-of-the-river, on 
his part, catches by his feet Owner-of-the-forest and any members 
of his family, when they are crossing rivers on the ice, and drags 
them down. The boots made of the skin of Master-of-the-river 
make four miles at every step, and therefore are called “ fourfold 
boots.” 

30. A bear tale found among the Chukchee and Russianized 
natives of Anadyr resembles Nelson’s “ History of the Giant.”* 
The bear gives protection to a woman who is driven from her 
home. He makes her a present of a number of ear and nose tips 
cut from various skins, and sends her back to her husband. She 
produces the gift, and the bits of skins are transformed into hand- 
some peltries. Her husband immediately restores her to her 
former position and turns out her rival. He calls together all 
the men of the village and gives presents to them. They live 
rich and happy ever after. 

31. The following story seems to me without analogue in 
America, but may have a historical background based on trading 
expeditions to the arctic coast of America. A man wanders 
away over the sea-ice and finds a snow-dwelling of a Polar-bear- 
woman, whom he marries. He takes her home. After a while 
she quarrels with her mother-in-law and leaves, going with her 
child to her own country. When she reaches open water, she 
puts the child in one leg of her breeches and crosses over. The 


1 Compare Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 620. 
* Loc. cit., p. 471. 
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man starts in search of his wife, wanders across the sea-ice, and 


finally reaches the country of the polar bears. There he is recon- 
ciled to his wife, but has to fight a number of matches with a 
giant monster-bear, Kocdatko.! They play ball with a walrus- 
head, which comes to life when tossed, and kills everybody who 
tries to catch it. The next day they slide from an iceberg and 
plunge into the water to bring up a stone from the bottom. The 
hero succeeds, taking an occasional breath through the blowing- 
hole of a seal. The bears kill seal and walrus; but a small 
lemming is considered by them a dreadful monster, and the hero 
wins much applause in killing two lemmings with a mitten. 
After his triumph over Kocatko, the hero lives with the bears for 
many years, but finally, by accident, kills one of his brothers-in- 
law. Then his wife suggests immediate flight, and offers to take 
him across the sea. When they reach the open water, she puts 
him into a leg of her breeches and carries him across. These 
large breeches of the Polar-bear-woman remind us of the hoop- 
trousers of the Eskimo women in Hudson strait that were 
formerly in use and in which their children were really carried.’ 

The polar-bear country calls to mind another Chukchee tale, 
where, among other strange people living on the shores of KfImIn 
(America), are described large-sized polar bears with human faces. 
They are said to be friendly to traders; and a good fox-skin may 
be bought from them for one pipeful of tobacco. This description 
seems to relate to bearskin-clad Central Eskimo, whose country 
the Russian leaf-tobacco reached more than a century ago. In 
the beginning it brought fabulous prices and was always coveted 
by the natives. 

32. There are anumber of Chukchee beliefs and customs more 
or less analogous to those of the Eskimo. The aurora borealis is 
believed to be a special world, inhabited by those who died by 
violence. The red glare is their spilled blood, and the changing 


1 See p. 579. 
* Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 356. 
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rays are deceased souls playing ball with a walrus-head.’ Inci- 
dentally I will mention a curious belief connected with the aurora 
borealis: It is said that there is a large worm somewhere near the 
village of “the upper people.” This worm is striped with red and 
is so large that it attacks large game. When hungry, it is very 
active; it will spring from ambush upon a wild reindeer, and will 
kill it by the pressure of its coils. It gulps its prey without chew- 
ing, since it has no teeth. After taking a meal it becomes 
motionless and sleeps for several days on the same spot; the 
children of the dead cannot rouse it, even by pelting it with 
stones. This is a very accurate description of a boa constrictor. 
The belief is apparently of ancient origin, because the monster is 
placed in the sky with the souls of the deceased. In northeastern 
Siberia no snakes are found, and it would seem, therefore, that 
this tale points southward to regions where large snakes live. 

Head-lifting is one of the chief divining methods, not less 
among the Chukchee than among the American Eskimo. It is 
used for discovering a cure for sickness. It is employed on dead 
bodies for determining the details of the burial ceremony. It 
is also practised on anybody who wishes to learn about the 
future. Divining with a suspended object which is lifted, and the 
apparent weight or motion of which gives the desired answer, is 
also practised. The new-born child is believed to be some ances- 
tor come back to earth. Its name is found by asking the sus- 
pended divining-stone all the names of the preceding generation, 
in turn. 

The idea of the return of the dead in new-born children is so 
strong in the Chukchee mind that half of the proper names have 
relation to it; for instance, Pgant/ (“ returned ’”’), Penelgit (“the 
former one rising”), Motalgét (“ rising on the field ”), etc. 

People who make themselves obnoxious are killed by their rel- 
atives by common consent. Flesh from a corpse is supposed to 
be deadly poisonous, and preéminently fit for the most dangerous 


1 Rink, p. 37; Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 146; Nelson, op. cit., p. 336. 
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charms. The company of dogs is thought to be the best pre- 
servative against evil charms and spirits. Artificial animals are 
sent to kill enemies; for instance, Waal, on the Kolyma tundra, 
told me, with all details, how his own brother was killed by an 
artificial wild reindeer-buck which was sent against him in the 
early fall, and allured him to the bare ice on the lake, where 
he fell and broke his neck.’ The skins of birds and of small 
mammals are used as protecting amulets for men and things, and 
are sewed to the objects to be protected.” A sick person can be 
cured by placing the aching part inside the belly of a reindeer; in 
an illness that is not localized, the entrails are pulled out of the 
reindeer, so that they form a loop through which the sick person 
must step.” In the other world is a land of dogs, which is passed 
by the soul before it reaches the land of the shades. Whoever 
beats the dogs on this earth will be attacked and severely bitten 
by the dogs there.‘ 


III.—ComMPARISON BETWEEN THE FOLKLORE OF NORTHEASTERN 
SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE INDIANS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
COAST. 


If one part of the West Bering folklore presents a striking 
resemblance to Eskimo traditions, another part is related to the 
Indian lore of the North Pacific coast, chiefly in the general char- 
acter and construction of the tales, but also in several details. 
Most important is the occurrence of the Raven myth, which, on 
the Asiatic side, is not less prominent than on the American 
side, although there are many curious differences in its episodes. 

The mythical name of the Raven is essentially the same in 
Chukchee, Koryak, and Kamchadale, except for certain phonetic 


1 Chukchee Materials, p. 24. 

® For the Eskimo analogue of all these customs and beliefs, see Boas, Zskimo 
of Baffin Land, pp. 363, 364. 

* Compare Rink, loc. cit., p. 226 

4 Compare Nelson, loc. cit., p. 488. 
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changes characteristic of these dialects. The Kamchadale form 
seems to be the oldest, as the Kamchadale generally must be 
considered to be the oldest branch of this group of languages. 
The Raven’s name is Kutg in Kamchadale; Kztg/, Kiutg/y, 
Kiusqil, Kusqly, in the southeastern Koryak; Kaykly or Quykly 
in the northwestern Koryak; and Xz#rki in Chukchee. In 
Koryak it is employed commonly in its augmentative form, 
Kutqinnaku, Kusginnaku, Kuykinnaku (Big Kitqt). The char- 
acter of the Raven is essentially the same as on the American 
side. He is the transformer, but not the creator, of the world. 
He brings light and fresh water, and teaches the human race 
the ways of earthly life, from copulation to the making of nets. 
At the same time he is the common laughing-stock, foolish and 
dirty, perpetrator of many misdeeds, and the object of various 
tricks. In several episodes of the myth his supernatural qualities 
are more or less skilfully blended with his ordinary features and 
faculties as a real bird, eating carrion and always hungry. These 
episodes frequently have obscene and dirty details, just as do 
those of North America. Some of the American episodes of the 
Raven tale reappear on Asiatic soil; others are peculiar to Asia, 
though quite similar to the rest in character and composition. 
Many of them are common to most of the Asiatic Bering sea 
tribes. 


Among the Chukchee, notwithstanding the large number of 
Raven stories, they do not appear to be very prominent among 
the whole mass of traditions, since a large part of their folklore 
bears resemblance to that of the Eskimo. Another still larger 
part is epic, and relates to wars with neighboring tribes, while 
many other tales treat of separate subjects not connected with 
any of those mentioned above. 

Among the Koryak, on the contrary, the Raven myth has 
a much greater importance. Kuykinnaku is a deity, and by 
older travelers that name was translated simply “God.” He is 
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connected with almost every tale, and, even when it treats of a 
subject without any relation to the Raven myth, his name, at 
least, is mentioned in the beginning. In some Koryak tales, 
Kuykinnaku preserves the characteristics of the Raven as clearly 
as the Chukchee Kurkil. In others, however, he has more or 
less lost them. He is the transformer of the world, the ancestor 
of mankind, the teacher of various pursuits, who, after making 
mankind fit to support themselves, goes away to another country 
or else turns into stone. 

The Chukchee tradition knows also the na °<' Miti or Miti-fie 
(me being abbreviated from #éut, ““woman”’), the Raven’s wife. 
The Koryak, besides these two names, knows their son, Emém. 
kut; two daughters, Yififa-fiéut and Candi; Emémkut’s wife, 
Kili; in northern Kamchatka also Miti’s brother, Sisisan (the 
Whitewhale-man). Other sons of Raven and Miti are Kigigict- 
fiaku, Kuthdnu, Kitfynaku, Vala, Milputayan, their nephew fila, 
etc. Names of Kutq’s family appear also among the Koryak 
names of the constellations. Corona borealis is Kil’s boot. 
Names of stars in the Pleiades are given, Yififa-fiéut and 
Candi, etc. 

The Kamchadale tradition probably was closely allied to that 
of the Maritime Koryak of Kamchatka, since all the ways and 
habits of life were alike among these two tribes. Their chief 
difference lay in their languages. Unfortunately most of the 
Kamchadale folklore is lost. Steller, in his description of Kam- 
chatka, gives a few stories of Kutq. Those that he gives in 
extenso are still known to the natives. Others, very important 
ones, are only briefly mentioned. Both he and Krasheninikoff 
say that the Kamchadale Kutq stories were numerous, and 
strongly imbued with the ribald character which is typical of the 
Raven myth. Steller gives Xaxi as the name of the Raven’s 
wife, and Deselkut as that of their son.’ The latter name sounds 


‘Steller, Beschreibung des Landes Kamchatka, p. 254. 
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almost like a Koryak word. Krasheninikoff gives the following 
list of names of Kutq’s family, probably more or less distorted 
by mispronunciation: Kutq’s wife, Ilkxum; one of his sons, 
Symskalin ; another Tizil-Kutq; his daughter, Siduka; his grand- 
son, Amleya; his granddaughter, Sidukamshich, etc.’ Of all 
these, I could find among the Kamchadale only the name of 
Cijil Kutq. All others are changed for Koryak names, as men- 
tioned above, probably because, among the Koryak of Kamchatka, 
the old tradition remained alive longer than among the Kamcha- 
dale, who were entirely Russianized. From Steller’s and Krashe- 
ninikoff’s remarks, and from the fragments of tales still existing, 
we may conclude that Kutq was believed to have founded the 
settlements on all the rivers of Kamchatka in succession. After 
finishing his work he went away (Steller says, to the land of 
the Koryak and of the Chukchee), or was transformed into stone, 
together with his house, boat, and family. In several places in 
Kamchatka, as well as in Penshina bay and Gishiga bay, the Kam- 
chadale and the Koryak point out the mountain summits which 
are supposed to be these transformed houses and personages. 


I will now give some of the most characteristic episodes of the 
Raven myth in Asia. I will give those common to Asia and 
America first ; but it seems desirable to add others which illus- 
trate the general similarities of style, although the component 
incidents seem to be quite different. 

There are quite anumber of tales connected with the creation 
of the world, its transformation by the Raven, and the subsequent 
freeing of sources of light from the £¢/z’s dominion.’ 

1.. The most important incidents of the creation myth are as 


follows : 
The Creator sits in darkness and deliberates how to obtain 
1Krasheninikoff, Description of the Land Kamchatka (in Russian), vol. 11, 


pp. 100-106. 
2 Chukchee Materials, Nos. 49-61, pp. 158-175. 
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light. Two countries, Lu‘ren and Kéfii¢vun, are in existence. 


One of these is assigned to Reindeer people, the other to Mari- 
time people. 

In another version the Creator makes these countries in the 
form of large islands, then hurls them downward. Both names 
occur as those of Chukchee villages: the former on the Pacific, the 
latter on the Arctic shore. Moreover, Kéfiicvun signifies in Chuk- 
chee “a curve.” 

Then the Creator makes the Raven, and bids him obtain the 
light. The tradition is emphatic on the point that the Raven has 
been created. There is a tale in which he declares he has not been 
created, and another in which it is told how he is punished by the 
Creator for insolence. In some versions the Creator forgets or 
omits to create the Raven, who creates himself from an old fur 
coat left on a camp-site, and afterward proclaims himself inde- 
pendent. In shamanistic incantations the Raven is sometimes 
called, in accordance with this tale, “the outer garment of the 
Creator.” The Raven gathers (in other versions creates) various 
birds. They fly off toward the dawn and try to pierce the stone 
wall of the day with their beaks. The partridge breaks a part of 
hers, and therefore has a very short beak now. The Wagtail 
is so worn out by fatigue that his body shrinks, and he begins to 
shake as he does now. At last one of the three birds (Raven in 
one version, Wagtail in another) succeeds in making a small hole, : 
and the dawn passes through. The Creator drops some seal- 
bones on the land of Lu‘ren, and they become the first man and 
woman. In a similar manner a few reindeer-bones are trans- 
formed into the first human pair in Kéfiicvun land. The Creator 
wants to get news of them and sends, in turn, the wolf, the fox, 
and the bear; but none of these succeeds in reaching them. 
They are cursed by the Creator and flung far away into the world. 
The cursing of various birds and beasts, and the flinging of them 
into the world, is repeated in several versions. In some cases the 
Raven is the performer of this act. In other versions, on the con- 
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trary, he is cursed and punished by the Creator together with the 
other animals. 

Finally the Creator himself goes and finds the human couple. 
They are naked and half-witted, and stand or lie motionless 
on the ground. He starts to teach them how to eat and to 
drink, how to carve with the knife, and even how to defecate. 
Finally he orders them to lie down, covers them with a skin 
blanket, and teaches them how to copulate. Then he brings rein- 
deer, makes a fire-drill and gets fire from it. He instructs the 
reindeer-people to be nomads, and the dwellers of the sea-coast to 
hunt the seal. Finally the fire-drill is forgotten on a camping- 
place, and transforms itself, of its own volition, into a Russian. 

In one very curious version of the legend, the Raven creates 
himself from nothing, and calls himself “self-created.” He tries 
to create men, but fails. His wife lies down to sleep. To his 
amazement he sees her assuming the shape of a woman who be- 
comes pregnant, and, while still asleep, gives birth to several boys, 
When the boys see the Raven, they begin to inquire about him, 
and, hearing that he is their father, begin to mock him and to pelt 
him with mud. The Raven flies away to search for other people, 
and finds a tent full of men on the border-line between earth and 
sky. They assert that they have been created from the fragments 
produced by the friction of the sky against the earth. The Raven 
flies away and makes islands and continents by defecating in his 
flight. He creates lakes and rivers from drops of his water. 
Then he finds every kind of wood, chops it with an adze, and 
from the chips creates game, fish, sea mammals, etc. Woman, 
however, has not been created yet. A small Spider-woman, Kur- 
gu-fiéut, descends on a spider’s thread. Her womb swells up, 
and, bursting, lets out four girls. The men of the sky-border 
carry them away and want to marry them, but do not know how 
to copulate. At night the Raven instructs the Spider-woman, 
and, in doing so, he bruises her hands and shoulders with his 


beak. Then she instructs mankind. 
AM, ANTH., N.S., 4—41. 
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In another tale the Creator and the Raven try to make man 
of soft clay. The Creator clothes his men in leaves, which he 
pounds with mud, and is ridiculed by the Raven, who clothes in 
grass the men made by himself. This episode probably is bor- 
rowed from the Yakut, and repeats the well-known dualistic myth 
of the Old World.’ Then they both try to create language, 
The Creator writes down his on a large paper ;* the Raven simply 
caws, and the people begin to speak. Then the Raven gets fire, 
using his forefinger as a fire-drill, and his foot as a base for the 
fire-drill. Another time he strikes one thumb-nail against the 
other, like flint and steel. He ascends to the uppermost heaven 
and obtains two reindeer from the Godly Being [Afiafi-vdirgin. 
The word “en” (“diaw”) is used also for a shaman’s medi- 
cine spirits]. He brings them down to the people and creates the 
Reindeer Koryak. The Maritime Koryak, on the other hand, 
arise of their own will from dogs’ excrement. Then he ascends 
again, and, stealing from the uppermost heaven the sun, puts it 
into his mouth. After some time he is found out by the Godly 
Being. He is tickled under the chin. Then he must laugh, and 
lets out the sun.* 

In other Chukchee versions of the creation myth, the Raven 
overtakes a monster, half man, half reindeer.“ He splits it in 
halves, creating the herdsman and his herd. He finds a wild 
man, who catches the wild reindeer and tears them with his teeth. 
The Raven teaches him more suitable ways of hunting, and the 


1 The wandering transformers and culture heroes, however, appear in pairs in tales 
belonging to various Indian tribes, and a contest between the two frequently takes 
place. Perhaps we have here one more point in which the old traditions of both con- 
tinents present evident analogies. 

* In a Gilyak tale the forty-seven sons of the first living man received some white 
paper from the god Targhan, and so were able to write. One day they could not 
understand one another, and talked in forty-seven different languages. Afterward 
they lost their papers and forgot the art of writing. — Laufer, ‘‘ Preliminary Notes on 
Explorations among the Amoor tribes”’ (American Anthropologist, April-June, 1900, 
p. 316). 

3 Compare Boas, /udianische+Sagen, p. 187, § 2. 

4 Compare Nelson, loc. cit., p. 458. 
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man becomes a Lamut. The Raven makes reindeer from a num- 
ber of dry boughs, kicking them with his heel. This last detail is 
repeated in various hero-tales, where, usually, an orphan-boy, a 
young shaman, or a poor suitor of a wealthy bride suddenly cre- 
ates large herds by kicking dry boughs. 

It is told also that the Creator made men of stone, but, find- 
ing them too clumsy, restored them to their former condition. 
Everywhere in the mountains there are shown groups of bowl- 
ders of various forms, which are presumed to be these people or 
their houses.’ 

In another creation legend, it is said that man lived formerly 
on stones—red stones serving as meat and white stones as fat. 
The first pair were brother and sister. The sister asked the 
brother to marry her, and, on his refusal, deceived him, changing 
her place of dwelling, dress, etc., and pretending to be another 
person. From their children issued mankind. 

2. In the Yukaghir traditions several mountains appear as 
living beings. In one tale, for instance, the mountain Large- 
Heart (Cémotuvdjé) is a young woman who has many suitors. 
She bears a child by the mountain Kogé’Igié. A rival suitor, the 
mountain Lagayék, throws the infant into the water. It drifts 
down for several miles. The woman beats the offender with an 
iron tailoring-board. Lagdayék falls down, and his shrieks are 
heard far off. A number of other mountains, whose names are 
all mentioned, want to go and help the combatants. All these 
mountains are situated on the banks of the Kolyma, in the 
country of the Yukaghir.” The notion about the mountains 
making love and fighting bears resemblance to the ideas of the 
North Pacific Indians.’ 

3. In aseries of tales the Raven steals three skin balls con- 


' Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 319, § 20. 

*Jochelson, Yukaghir Materials, p. 101. 

® Boas, Jndianische Sagen, pp. 17, 360, § 153; Mythology of the Bella Coola 
Indians, p. 28. ° 
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taining the light, from the house of a &£é/Z, by the instrumentality 
of the young daughter of the £¢/z. In Indian tales the luminaries 
are usually kept in special receptacles. In one Alaska Eskimo 
tale the source of light looks, however, like a large ball of fire. 
Sometimes the balls are kicked upward and burst, and their con- 
tents stick to the firmament. The girl, too, is kicked upward 
and sticks to the moon. In other versions the Raven pecks at 
the skin covering of the balls. After piercing it he is scorched by 
the gushing light and becomes quite black. Finally he trans- 
forms himself into the thunder and soars over the world, frighten- 
ing the people with his thunder-cawing. He creates rivers by 
making furrows on the ground with one of his wings that he drags 
behind, and filling them with his water. It is an oft-repeated 
incident of these tales that people living in darkness mistrust and 
mock him.’ 

4. Inone tale it is told that the Wolf, the richest herdsman in 
the country, scoffs at the Raven on account of his poverty. The 
Raven takes back all the luminaries and hides them in his house, 
but restores them to the firmament after receiving a heavy ran- 
som. As a part of the ransom he receives two sisters of the 
Wolf, girls-with black ear-rings. They agree to cut out the 
Raven’s tongue. When he comes home, they request him to 
show his tongue, and swiftly wind around it a loop of twine and 
tighten it so that they forever deprive the Raven of the power of 
speech. In American tales a similar trick is performed by the 
Raven on the Cormorant.* 

5. All these tales are Chukchee. A Kamchadale tale about 
the Raven and fresh water resembles the corresponding American 
episode. The Raven, Kutq, finds on the seacoast Avvi, the 
lobster, who in other tales is represented as a sea-god. Avvi, at 


1 Nelson, loc. cit., p. 484. See also Boas, ‘‘ Notes on the Eskimo of Port Clar- 
ence, Alaska,” Your. Am, Folk-Lore, 1894, p. 206. 

® Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 313, § 2. 

3’ Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 330, episode 7. 
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his request, carries him into the depths, and feeds him with dried 
meat, but refuses to give him to drink. The Raven is tortured 
with thirst. He sings about his sisters having plenty of water up 
on the earth, and finally promises them to Avvi for a bucketful 
of fresh water. In another version, however, he himself steals the 
water. 

6. The American incident of the leaf swallowed by the chief's 
daughter, who afterward gives birth to a child who is no other 
than the Raven, is repeated in some Chukchee versions. The 
Raven, in the course of a contest of strength in supernatural 
power with a mighty shaman, transforms himself into a leaf of 
Polygonum polymorphum (in another version into a hair), and drops 
intoa pool. A girl carries him to her house in a bucket, but he 
is found out by his rival. In the tales of the origin of the sun, 
the Raven and the small girl clamoring for balls never appear as 
the same person. 

7. The Raven (in another version, a wandering young man 
who was the Raven’s slave) comes to a camp of wealthy traders 
and urges them to flee under the pretext that their enemies are 
coming. After their flight he takes all their provisions and 
peltries, which he carries home. 

8. The Raven, or Raven’s son, assuming the form of the 
thunder-bird, carries away a whale in his claws, but is swallowed 
by the whale while he bends too low over its mouth. Whale 
and Raven drop into the sea. The Raven, however, kills the 
whale by pecking at its heart, and comes out. In the Koryak 
version of northern Kamchatka he is frightened by the approach 
of some people, enters the jaws of a dead whale, and comes out 
after they have ripped open the belly.’ Coming out of the 
whale’s belly, the Raven flies off, his skin full of oil. On 
his way he is hailed by a Fox-woman. He tries to answer 
her and drops some oil on her fur coat. She squeezes the oil 
out of her coat into her oil tub, and, out of gratitude, sends 


1 Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 330, episode 15. 
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the Raven some berry-cakes, which, however, cause his sudden 
death. 

In another tale the Raven’s son-in-law enters the whale and is 
carried on the sea for a long time, subsisting all the while on the 
whale’s meat. 

The incident of swallowing living beings is attributed to sev- 
eral other animals besides the whale. For instance, the Raven 
transforms himself into the carrion of a reindeer that is partly 
eaten by a wolf. The Raven thus enters the wolf’s stomach and 
succeeds in killing him with his claws. In a Koryak tale two 
bird-women go to a cave on the shore, one after another. They 
are swallowed by a giant female £d/a,’ but succeed in making 
an exit for themselves with their claws. 

9. The most widely known of the Raven tales peculiar to the 
west coast of Bering sea is the tale about the Raven and the 
Mouse-girls, which appears with the same details anong the Chuk- 
chee, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma. I give the modern Kamchadale version of this 
tale with parts from the Koryak of northern Kamchatka. Steller 
relates the first episodes with the same details.’ 

The Raven puts on his raven-breeches and raven-boots and 
goes strolling on the beach, where some small mice have found a 
little seal. They try to conceal it. When-unable to do so, they 
pretend that it is a log, though it has eyes, eyelashes, claws, etc. 
The Raven is not deceived. He kicks them aside and carries 
away the seal. In the night-time they come to his house, led by 
the smallest of them, dxg/ké (“hairless in Koryak), eat up all 
the cooked meat, and defecate into the dish. Besides, they put 
some sharp stones in the boots of Raven and of his wife. In the 
morning, after their tricks are discovered, the Raven again puts 
on his raven-breeches, takes his raven war-club, and starts to seek 


revenge; but the Mice call him their grandfather, and give him a 


1 See p. 587. 
? Steller, loc. cit., p. 285. 
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large cake of berries mixed with fish. Then they offer to louse 
him. After lulling him to sleep they sew to his eyebrows some 
strips of red fur. When he awakes he sees everything around as 
if on fire, hastens home, and, believing he sees a blaze around his 
house, calls Miti, and requests her to sacrifice the worst of their 
sons in order to appease the flames. The next morning the Mice 
again lull the Raven to sleep and sew a bladder-bag on his but- 
tocks, so that he defecates into the bladder and cannot find his 
excrements, but afterward is frightened by the rattling noise they 
produce behind his back. After that he sets out to catch par- 
tridges, but, instead of bringing the birds home, he eats them all 
when visiting the snares. The half-starved Miti finally discovers 
that his hunting cabin in the forest is full of partridges. She 
catches one, plucks it alive and sends it to the Raven’s cabin, in- 
structing it to frighten him by crowing and by beating its wings. 
The Raven is so badly frightened that he flies home, followed by 
the plucked partridge, which repeats every cry he makes. Miti 
kills the bird-charm and sits down before the window to mend 
her coat. After that follows the episode about the Mice darken- 
ing the window, which induces Miti to cut off her nose and 
cheeks.’ At last Miti discovers that the Mice are the real cause 
of her trouble. Then she brings out a large bag, and, putting it 
across the trail of the Mice, catches them all and hangs the bag 
on a high larch-tree, intending to preserve them for the coming 
month. 

This version belongs to the Kamchadale. The last episode is 
followed by the incident of the delivery of the Mice from the bag 
by the Fox,’ which, among the Chukchee, forms the subject of an 
independent tale, though its details are identical with this episode 
of the Raven tale. 

Miti wants to take vengeance, but the Fox proves her alibi, 
smearing her body with alder-juice and pretending to have been 


1 See p. 630, No. 23. 
* Compare p. 615. 
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very sick. She requests Miti to carry out a vessel filled with the 
same juice, pretending it is her urine mixed with blood. She 
follows her stealthily, and succeeds in hurling her down from a 
steep cliff into a deep river. 

In the Koryak version of the same tale, when the Raven is 
lulled to sleep the third time, the Mice tattoo his face, and after- 
ward request him to look into the river. He mistakes his image 
for that of a pretty tattooed woman. He desires to marry her, 
and sends her as wedding-gifts his stone hammer and anvil, 
which sink to the bottom of the river. Then he jumps in him. 
self, but drifts out to the open sea, while exclaiming that the sky 
is shaking and turning above his head.’ 

10. In the Chukchee version, this episode is followed by an- 
other one. The Raven pretends to be dead, and is conveyed by 
his wife on a sledge to an underground dwelling that is to serve 
as his tomb. While dragging the sledge across a brook, Miti, 
owing to her exertion, breaks wind. The Raven cannot restrain 
his laughter. His son notices that he laughed, and tells his 
mother, who reproves the boy for saying that the father is alive. 

It is very remarkable that the incident of a woman breaking 
wind while carrying a man across a brook should occur in one of 
the Korela tales of eastern Finland, and it may have been brought 
to northeastern Asia by Russians, though nothing is known about 
any intermediate links. However, the similarity between the old 
folklore of arctic Europe and northeastern Asia can also be traced 
in some other cases.” 

Miti leaves with the Raven two bags of provisions — one filled 
with meat, the other with fat. Afterward a Fox sees him cook- 
ing the provisions. (In another version the Fox notices only the 
smoke coming out of the vent-hole.) She tells Miti, who then 
plucks a live partridge, sews it to her body in place of one 
of her breasts which she has cut away, and then drops it on 


1 Compare the Kamchadale version of this in Steller, loc. cit., p. 259. 
® See p. 668. 
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the Raven through the vent-hole. He is frightened and returns 
home. 

11. In another Chukchee version, the Raven wants to trans- 
form himself into a woman. He transforms his penis into a 
needlecase, the pubis into needles, and the testicles into two 
thimbles. The Fox-woman, however, sees him and informs Miti. 
She advises her to take revenge on the Raven,—to put on man’s 
dress, and, when passing by the tent where Raven lives, to declare 
that she is going to woo Miti. She does so. Then the Raven 
feels jealous, resumes his former shape, and hastens home. Miti, 
however, has made the figure of a man, and has laid it down by 
her side in the sleeping-room. The Raven, seeing his presumed 
rival, and sent away by Miti, dies of grief. 

12. Another episode of the Raven myth, widely known on 
the west coast of Bering sea, is his struggle with the giants who 
produce the cold wind. Bad weather causes famine in a village. 
The Raven wants to stop the tempest. He starts for the land of 
the Wind-giants. His sledge is an old boat, and for sledge-dogs 
he selects from among the wild beasts two white foxes (in another 
version, two white hares). He finds the Wind-giants shoveling 
snow with the shoulder-blades of a whale. The Raven cheats 
them out of all their meat and peltries, and even induces them to 
throw into his boat their fur coats and caps. Then he makes good 
his escape, regardless of their frenzied cries, and leaves them to be 
frozen to death.’ 

13. In several Koryak and Chukchee versions of the legend 
there appears still another episode of the Raven myth. The 
Raven gives his daughter in marriage to the son of the Wolverine. 
The Wolverines, however, ill-use her, give her bad seal-skins in 
place of her soft reindeer-skin garments, and tie her tongue with 
twine to stop her complaints.*, Emémkut, the Raven’s son, discov- 
ers that his sister has been maltreated, and sends the Raven to 


1 Compare Nelson, loc. cit., p. 484. 
* Compare ibid., p. 502. 
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fetch her; but the latter is readily satisfied with the assertion 
that his daughter is dead. The wronged woman wants to speak 
to her father, but the people pretend that she is a slave and 
frighten the Raven by alleging that she is insane and blood- 
thirsty. The Raven departs without recognizing his daughter; 
but Emémkut finally succeeds in freeing her. In order to take re- 
venge for the ill-usage that she has received, he makes an artificial 
dog of snow, and a little child of hisexcrement. The dog is trans- 
formed into a man, and is sent to the Wolverine’s camp, together 
with the child. During the night he copulates with one of the 
young women, resumes the shape of a dog, and drags her along 
as dogs do,’ until her body is entirely worn, and therefore he 
brings to the Raven’s house only one small bone of the woman's 
pelvis. Meanwhile the excrement-boy dissolves in the sleeping- 
room and soils the skins. 

14. Inaseries of Chukchee tales, the Raven is derided on ac- 
count of his greediness and of the improper food that he has to eat. 
He feeds on human excrements, calling them self-pounded cakes. 
He visits his son-in-law, a rich reindeer-breeder, and is treated to 
the best fat. When his son-in-law returns the visit the Raven 
boasts of the abundance of his supplies; but his son, when sent for 
provisions, brings only a putrid carcass of a small pup which he 
found on an old camp-site. However, the Raven is given a fat 
reindeer buck by his son-in-law. He sends his son with the good 
tidings to Miti, while he himself remains with the carcass, and in 
two days consumes all the flesh. He covers the bones with a 
layer of bleached raven-dung. When he reaches his home he 
assures Miti that the carcass is covered with fat. 

15. In aKoryak legend it istold that Miti, during the absence 
of the Raven, is visited by her lover, the Magpie. He bruises her 
face with his beak, and she wants the Raven to believe that it was 
done by the sharp beams of a dog shed. The Raven, however, 


' Compare Boas, Zskimo of Baffin Land, p. 166, See also p. 113. 
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finds out what has happened, and, with the heavy smoke of cedar- 
boughs, drives the Magpie out of the house. 

16. The Raven and the Fox are neighbors. The Raven goes 
hunting, and finds the house of the giant-woman, who has a rein- 
deer-herd pent up in the house to protect them from mosquitoes. 
He spits down through the vent-hole and kills a half-grown fawn. 
The woman sees the fawn die, seizes it, and flings it out of doors. 
Then the Raven takes it home. The Fox, smelling the roasting 
fat, asks for some, and receives a small piece. She goes also, and 
in the same way kills a large buck, but when she tries to carry it 
home she finds herself unable to lift it. When she requests the 
woman to help her raise the buck on her shoulders, the woman 
strikes her with a club on the head and nearly kills her. | 

Another time the Raven goes to a lake and begins to fish 
through a hole in the ice. He catches the young son of the mas- 
ter of the lake, splits his belly, and, finding it full of fish, takes 
some and carries them home. The Fox asks for just one small 
fish, and is given no more than she asks for. Then the Fox goes 
fishing and catches the boy. She splits his belly, but takes too 
much fish, and, when carrying it home, breaks through the ice 
and is drowned. 

This tale is from the Chukchee. It may be compared with an 
Indian tale,’ though there the Raven plays the part of the foolish 
fox, and a small bird acts wisely. 

In one of the Koryak tales the Raven and a small bird are 
competitors in a marriage-suit. The Raven acts basely and fool- 
ishly, and is vanquished by the small bird. 

17. Ina Koryak tale the Fox catches salmon; at first she 
gets a small one, then a larger one. Both are stolen by the 
Raven, who, in their place, puts stones in the bag. In the morn- 
ing the Fox catches a large thong-seal and moves away from the 
Raven. The Foxes settle in another place, and are cooking meat, 


1 Boas, Jndianische Sagen, p. 106. 
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while the Raven is hungry. He flies about, swallows their lad- 
der and their lamp, and then tries to pull up the kettle through 
the smoke-hole. The daughter of the Fox strikes him with a 
stick, the kettle is overthrown and the broth scalds the heads of 
the Fox’s children. The old Fox strings a piece of meat on 
an iron hook and flings it upward. The Raven snatches it and 
is caught ; he holds on with his hands and feet to the poles, and 
finally the line snaps and he flies away with the hook in his jaw. 
Finding the Wolf, he proposes a vomiting-match, vomits out the 
ladder, the lamp, and the hook, and ties them to the Wolf’s tail. 
The latter is so much frightened by their continuous rattle that he 
flees, and leaves in his house all the meat, which the Raven eats. 

18. In another Koryak tale it is told how the Raven 
Kutgqinnaku, when in want of food, creates a river, tries to catch 
fish with a hook, but catches his own shoulder and is com- 
pelled to desist. The Fox offers to try her hand, but does not 
catch anything. Somehow the Raven succeeds in catching one of 
the seals that lie on the beach. He is careful to pick out the 
smallest one. The next morning the Fox goes to the shore and 
tries to catch one of the largest seals, but is unable to lift it 
on her back. The seal offers to help her, but, while getting 
on her shoulders, contrives to push her into the water... The Fox 
is carried out to the open sea, but finally succeeds in coming back 
to the shore. She spreads her fur coat on the sand to dry, and, 
taking out her eyes, sets them by her side, enjoining them to keep 
watch, and, if anything should happen, to rouse her by tickling 
her belly. The floodtide sets in. The eyes tickle the Fox’s 
belly, but cannot arouse her. Again she is carried away, then 
lands, and taking hold of her eyes, she pounds them with a stone. 
In their place she tries, first two black berries, but they are too 
dark; then two small bits of clean ice, but they weep all the 
time.’ 


1 Compare p. 651. 
? Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 7. 
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19. The Raven turns into a reindeer, but is killed by the 
Wolf. The Fox transforms herself into a man, marries the 
Raven’s wife, and begins to play tricks on her. She kicks Miti’s 
kettle, breaks it and scatters the meat about, drops her butcher- 
knife into the fire, and finally revives the meat and sends it out. 
Then she goes along the shore and sees some Gulls drifting 
onalog. They are fishing. She jumps to the log, the Gulls fly 
off, overturning the log, and the Fox is drowned. 

20. In a Koryak tale the Raven excretes three pieces, one 
large and two small ones, and pretends they are a mother bear 
and two cubs, that pursue him. The next morning he excretes 
another piece, and declares it to be a nice young woman. He 
brings her into the house and lies down with her, but gradually she 
melts away.’ Steller mentions also another tale about the Raven 
marrying various creatures, but does not give any details. I give 
here a few tales of this kind: 

21. Ina tale of the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, the 
Raven carries away a young girl. Her brother goes in search of 
her, but, on reaching the house, is afraid to goin. At last he en- 
ters, is invited by his brother-in-law to a match of eating nuts, but 
contrives to put lead bullets in their place for the Raven’s share. 
(This last detail is taken from old Russian tales.) The Raven 
prepares a stifling hot steam bath for his visitor, who pushes the 
Raven in, and thus kills him.’ 

22. In a Koryak tale from northern Kamchatka, a gosling 
cannot fly away in autumn because his wings are too short. He 
is left on the lake by his parents. A fox wants to devour him, 
but Kutq saves him and brings him to his house. The Goose-boy 
grows into a man, and Kutq’s daughter marries him; but they 
quarrel on account of the difference of their food, and the Goose- 
man flies away. 

23. Inanother Koryak tale, Kutq marries a Cedar-nut girl with 


1 Compare the Kamchadale version of this in Steller, loc. cit., p. 261. 
* Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 277. 
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a copper head, somewhat like the lid of a copper teapot.’ His son 
Emémkut marries a Shell-girl and settles with her in a cabin under 
the bush. Ina tale mentioned by Steller, Kutq copulates with a 
shell; his membrum virile is cut off and remains in the shell. 
His wife finally finds it, when cooking and opening the shell, and 
restores it to its proper place.’ 

24. In a Koryak tale from Kamchatka, Kutqfnnaku lives 
with his sister Amfllu, who is a small spider. Pic¢vacin marries 
her. Kutqinnaku becomes ill and is advised by his brother-in- 
law to travel to the mouth of Tighil river, which is in central 
Kamchatka. There he finds a Whitewhale-woman, Miti, and 
marries her. Their son is Emémkut, who, when full grown, 
takes four wives, —a Whitewhale-woman, a Faded-grass-woman, 
a Burning-fire-woman, and a fourth wife whose name (KIncesatl- 
fidut) has no significance. Afterward he marries a fifth wife, 
Dawn-woman (Tfie-fiéut), who continually quarrels with all the 
others. His first wife feels insulted and flees from the house. 
He goes in search of her, and on the way, feeling thirsty, drinks 
some water from a brook. He is struck by the smell of the 
smoke coming up from beneath. On looking down he notices his 
aunt Amfllu and her servant-girl Kthfllu. They request him to 
come down, and offer him a little food, —a cedarnut-shell filled 
with seal-oil and a tiny dried gudgeon, recommending him to 
fall to with his eyes shut. When taking the food he finds that 
his right hand is dipped into oil up to the elbow, and the gudgeon 
has turned into a stately king-salmon. 

Such sudden transformations of small dried fishes, small 
roasted birds, etc., into large pieces of choice fish and game; the 
increase in size of oil-vessels, etc., frequently occur in tales from 
the west coast of Bering sea. In a tale of the Russianized 


1 In some Chukchee tales appear houses, boats, sledges, made of copper, as well 
as iron sleeping-rooms, chains, and swords, Reference to these metals was probably 
inserted in the tales only after the coming of Europeans, and there are no remarkable 
incidents connected with them. 

* Steller, loc. cit., p. 263. 
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Yukaghir of the Kolyma, a boy who is maltreated by his father 
goes away across the tundra in search of unknown people living 
on the shores of the sea. On the way he kills a tiny bird and 
roasts it on a small wooden spit. At the first bite the bird turns 
into the fat breast of a large mountain sheep. 

25. In a Chukchee tale two old women who live together 
want to have a child. One of them plays the husband. The 
other becomes pregnant and gives birth to a Mouse-boy, whom 
the Owl steals and swallows. The Raven undertakes to restore 
the boy. He visits the Owl and gets up a quarrel which ends in 
his inducing the Owl to break wind. The mouse-bones come out 
pasted together as a ball, and turn into a nice fur-clad boy. The 
Raven offers to cure the Owl of diarrhoea, and inserts into his 
anus hot stones, which burn his intestines.’ The Owl is so much 
weakened that he cannot rise. Then the two old women, in the 
form of an old man and his wife, come with sticks and strike him. 
The Owl defecates, and the bones of various animals come out. 
These return to life, and the land and sea are filled with game. 

26. In another Chukchee tale a Fox is talking with the Bear 
about what is the most terrifying thing in the world. The Fox 
says it is a “hummock-head,” meaning a man. The Bear mocks 
the hummock-head, and says that the rattling and gibbering par- 
tridge is much worse. They agree to make the test. The Fox 
has a great time with the partridges. The Bear tries to killa 
man, and is wounded by a spear. At his next meeting with the 
Fox, he is ashamed to acknowledge his defeat, and says that his 
belly is aching. The Fox offers to cure him, and makes him 
swallow hot stones, which scald his intestines. Then she feeds 


her children on his body. 
In the Yukaghir version of this tale, the Wolverine comes and 


wants to eat the fat protruding from the wound, but the Bear 
strikes him with a firebrand. The Wolverine’s back is scorched, 
but his mother patches it with a piece of brown smoked and 


' Compare Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 317. 
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curried reindeer-skin. Hence the wolverine’s back is now 
brown.’ 

27. In a Kamchadale tale the Raven Kutq is said to have 
two daughters. Two suitors come— North Wind and South 
Wind. When the first marries one of the daughters and set- 
tles down with Kutq’s family, it becomes so cold that, when 
Kutq is inspecting his fish-weirs, blood oozes out from under his 
nails. He becomes angered and sends away his son-in-law. 
Then South Wind marries one of the daughters, settles with 
them, and immediately the weather becomes so damp that every- 
thing is covered with mildew. Rain falls so heavily that even 
the underarm portions of the fur shirts rot.. Men, beasts, birds, 
all are starving. Then the elder daughter sends her young son 
to find his father, North Wind, who had left them a year before, 
and thus she succeeds in bringing back good weather. 

28. The Chukchee tell that the Raven is invited by the Gull 
family to perform a shamanistic incantation. He beats the drum, 
and says, “I have fallen on my buttocks! I have fallen on my 
buttocks! Kewe, kewe, kewe! I have risen again!” He mocks 
his host and flies away. 

29. In another tale it is told that a woman, made ill through 
an evil charm sent to her by a foe, asks the Raven to cure her. 
He sings and dances, then flies away to the upper world, but 
cannot find the evil charm. He sends first for a fox, then for a 
beetle, a squirrel, and a polar bear. This last one finds the charm 
and brings it tied up in a mitten. This tale shows a certain simi- 
larity to the one recorded by Boas.’ 

30. A poor boy wants to obtain magic power. He pretends 
to be dead, and lies down on the tundra. The Ravens assemble, 
and, unsheathing their beak-knives, come nearer and nearer. 
The chief—literally the “Strongest One’’—gives a signal to 
begin skinning him, but the boy snatches his knife from him. 


! Jochelson, VYukaghir Materials, p. 27. 
® Indianische Sagen, p. 78, § 8. 
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The other Ravens fly off. The Raven-chief wants his knife, and, 
in payment for its return, makes the boy a mighty shaman. 
This tale belongs to the Chukchee, and closely resembles one 
from Alaska.!’ Even the minor details are similar in both tales,— 
for instance, the talk of the Ravens among themselves and with 
the boy,—though the Alaskan tale ends in the boy’s death. I 
found this tale also among the Eskimo of Indian point. The 
Chukchee have also a dramatized form of this tale, which is used 
to secure good luck in hunting. 

31. Another important myth of northwestern America, that 
of the Mink, does not occur in Asia in its complete form, because 
there is no mink in northeastern Asia. The first part of the tale, 
relating to the Sun’s son, who is left on earth in a village, and 
goes up to heaven in search of his father, however, is found 
among the Koryak and the Chukchee. 

The Sun comes down to the earth and marries a girl. They 
ascend along one of the Sun’s rays, and for one night pitch their 
camp on the banks of the Pebble river (the Milky Way). In the 
morning, however, when the Sun starts on his usual way, a Black- 
beetle-woman strips the Sun’s bride of her clothes, and conceals 
her under the roots of the grass. She puts on her dress (in 
another version, her skin), and becomes the Sun’s bride in her 
stead. The woman, however, succeeds in rising out of the ground. 
She has a son, and begins to snare reindeer. She kills a great 
many. The boy grows rapidly. When he has learned to shoot 
with a bow, his mother sends him in search of his father. She 
tells him to shoot an arrow across the Pebble river. The arrow 
falls down in a valley near the Sun’s house. The Sun recognizes 
the boy, and finds his former wife. He asks the Beetle-woman 
to let him louse her head, and, when running his fingers through 
her hair, he finds out that she has a beetle-neck. Then he makes 
a pile of wood in front of the entrance to his house, and burns 
her. Before dying, the Beetle-woman curses the human race 


' Nelson, loc. cit., p. 474. 
AM. ANTH. N. S., 4—42 
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with various diseases,—smallpox, syphilis, and others. She con- 
tinues cursing mankind until her husband pushes her with a stick 
farther into the flame, and turns her over, belly upward. This 
calls to mind the Indian tales of K-dlk‘alo-itl and T’al.t1’ The 
chain of arrows used by Mink as a ladder for ascending to heaven 
does not occur on Asiatic soil. The heroes usually go to the 
“dawn side,” and ascend to the upper world along a steep trail 
leading upward. In one tale, however, the hero darts a needle 
upward, and ascends along the thread which is run through its 
eye. 

32. In a series of tales the white hare appears as chief hero. 
He secures the sun from the spirits; with a small bow of grass 
he vanquishes all competitors in a shooting-match and carries 
away the wealthy bride on a sled of the same material, after she 
has broken all the stronger sledges of his rivals. 

33. In one Chukchee tale the luminaries are fetched by the 
Wolf, while the Raven is blamed as a poltroon and a good-for- 
nothing. This tale has no connection with the general Raven 
story. 

34. Some very curious Kamchadale and Koryak tales relate 
to the ermine, probably representing fragments of a separate 
Ermine myth, not unlike in character to the Raven and Mink 
series. 

The Ermines live in one village with Kutq. The Ermine.’ 
woman is in labor. Her husband runs through the village, 
inviting the people to a feast; but no guests come. A young 
Ermine-girl, when sent to Kutq’s house with some cooked meat, 
is thrown out. The Ermines are kicked and driven away from the 
village. In another tale the Ermines are described as living under 
a cliff on the seacoast. The flood overflows their dwelling while 
they are in bed, and they charge each other with letting water. 
They climb the mountains. On the summit the father Ermine 
cuts off one of his ribs, and pretends to have found it on an old 


Boas, Zndianische Sagen, pp. 57, 89. 
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camping-place of some Reindeer people. They cook the rib; 
but he faints, and is near death. 

35. In one of the episodes of the tale of the Raven and the 
Mice, they sew to his body the belly of an ermine, with the effect 
that he can eat but very little. I do not know whether this inci- 
dent has any connection with other Ermine tales. 

36. The tales about fishes are still more interesting than 
those relating to the ermine. They occur only among the fishing 
tribes in the southern parts of the region under discussion, both 
in Asia and America; while the tribes living in the north— for 
instance, the Chukchee —do not do much fishing, and do not care 
much for fish. 

The Koryak and the Kamchadale in contrast with the Chuk- 
chee, and the North Pacific Indian in contrast with the American 
Eskimo, are primarily fishermen; therefore the tales about fish 
can have originated only among these southern tribes. 

37. In a Koryak tale, which is found also in a Kamchadale 
version, Kuyqinnaku and his family are starving. Kuyqinnaku 
goes to the sea, finds on the shore a Fish-woman, and brings her 
to his house. Miti is jealous, and when Kuyqfnnaku has left the 
house, kills the Fish-woman and cooks her ina pot. Kuygqinnaku, 
on coming home, partakes of the cooked fish; but the Fish-woman 
steps out of the store-room, denounces Miti, and departs for the 
sea. The arguments of Kuyqinnaku, who tries to make her re- 
turn, are of no avail, and after a while the family is starving again. 

38. In another Koryak tale, Yifie’a-fiéut and KIlu go digging 
roots, and take along a dried fish-head for traveling provisions. 
When dining on it, Kili throws a cheek-bone of the fish at her 
companion, and the bone immediately sticks to the cheek of 
Yifie’a-fiéut. She refuses to return, and lies down on the ground 
to sleep. When she awakes, she finds by her side a Fish-man, 
who is combing his hair. He marries her, and they have plenty 


of fish from the river near by. Afterward the same happens to 
Kalu. 
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39. The general character of these short tales resembles very 
much that of the Salmon myth of the North Pacific Indians, 
The Indian idea that fish-bones when thrown into the water are 
transformed into living fish, recurs in several combinations on the 
west coast of Bering sea. In the widespread whale-ceremony 
small parts of the whale’s tail, flippers, and head are thrown into 
the sea in order to change them into living whales. 

Hunters, when trading furs, also cut off some small portions 
of the nose of the animals that they have killed. They keep 
them as hunting talismans, evidently believing that they are 
able to transform themselves into new animals. This idea is 
borne out in the tale of “The Black Bear and the Wandering 
Woman,” known among several of the West Bering tribes. 
The Bear gives the woman small pieces of various costly furs, 
which, after arriving at her own village, she transforms into real 
skins. 

40. A number of tribes of the Pacific coast know the tale in 
which a man (more frequently a shaman) wanders to another 
world, under-ground or under-water, and finds that one of the in- 
habitants, animal or spirit, is struck by a sudden illness. Looking 
attentively at the patient, he notices a harpoon-point in his body, 
a noose wound around his throat, or some other similar cause of 
the illness, which, however, is invisible to the other people. He 


offers to cure the patient, and removes the cause of illness. The ° 


patient suddenly recovers, and pays the visitor with the best of his 
goods. 

In the Chukchee version of this tale a man, after various ad- 
ventures, goes down to the lower world, and midway stops for a 
rest in the land of the mice. Since he is a great shaman, he is 
requested to help a woman who is suffering from a severe cold 
and sharp pain in her throat. When looking at her, he notices 
on her neck a thin noose of grass, such as the Chukchee children 
make to catch mice. He destroys the noose and the mouse 
recovers. In return for his services the mouse-people give him 
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the choicest fawn-skins, which, however, on his return to our 
world, prove to be dry leaves and pieces of bark.’ 

Generally speaking, the world of animals has the same customs 
and occupations as that of men. Owls hunt lemmings, skin and 
carve them, store away the best hams, and break the larger bones 
to extract the marrow. The ermine is a shapely young man clad 
in white skins.” The fox is a woman ina red fur garment, look- 
ing fora husband. The squirrel is a small young woman with 
long fingers and a handsome gray overcoat; she pounds cedar- 
nuts and makes cakes of them. 

41. The tale of “The Woman Marrying a Black Bear”’ is 
well known among all West Bering tribes, even among the Lamut 
and the Tungus, who belong to the stock of the mainland of Asia. 
The principal features are usually the same. The woman is 
driven away from her home by her husband, at the instigation of 
the younger rival, or by her parents for disobedience, or simply 
by famine. She wanders through the bush, finds a bear’s den, 
enters it, and is fed by the owner. Then she feels sleepy, lies 
down side by side with the bear, and, upon awakening in the 
spring, finds that she is with child. The son is born in due time; 
but he has a bear’s face, or bear’s ears, or else is hairy all over the 
body.’ 

Among the others, the Lamut and the Tungus even consider 
themselves to have sprung from this bear-faced boy, and call the 
bear their grandfather. The bear-dances of the Ostiak and of the 
Aino, the raising of young bear-cubs for the festivities, etc., belong 
to the same circle of ideas. 

42. Several other tales of the west coast of Bering sea present 
resemblances to tales of the North Pacific Indians. 

In the Chukchee tale about Afiqalo’s wife, appears a charmed 


1 See Boas, Jndianische Sagen, p. 356, § 63. 

2 Chukchee Materials, p. 377. 

5 Compare Boas, Aljthology of the Bella Coola Indians, *‘ The Black Bear,” 
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reindéer-buck, which has been placed by her on the river-bank to 
kill all passers-by.’ 

43. In another Chukchee tale a man named Mé'tIfio joins a 
wild reindeer-herd and wanders about with them. He casts off 
his clothing and feeds on moss, like reindeer. After a year has 
passed, he leaves the reindeer and joins the wolves; but the 
wolves are run down by hunters. Mé’tIfio escapes, and, joining 
the foxes, marries a she-fox. She is caught in a spring-trap, and 
Mé'tIfio, while lingering near her, is secured by the people. 
When he is brought into the sleeping-room, he faints, and nearly 
dies from the smell of the house; but, after a drink of warm 
water, he vomits a quantity of moss, and then a large ball of 
matted animal hair. After that he again feels like a man. 

In another version he acquires, as a result of his adventures, 
luck in hunting and unerring ability to tell the quality of a large 
moss-pasture from a single whiff from a small bunch of moss 
plucked from under the snow.’ It may be mentioned here that 
the Chukchee have a special verb for becoming like a beast — 
t-irkicéurkin (“1 become like a beast by supernatural influence”). 

44. Among the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma I have 
collected a tale about a one-sided man who had only one hand, 
one foot, andone eye. He was very skilful in hunting, and brought 
to his house reindeer tied in bundles. A young girl found out his 
lodging, and became his wife. In another version it is told that ~ 
three sisters wanted to have him for their husband. The youngest, 
on reaching his house, found food cooked, skins scraped, etc., but 
no woman insight. At last she opened a large box in which various 
insects were hidden. Supposing them to be her rivals, she poured 
boiling water on them and killed them all. But afterward she was 
scolded by the one-sided man, and had to do all the work. This 
tale is quite similar to that of Kasa’na of the Bilqula Indians.’ 


' Compare Boas, Indianische Sagen, p. 2, where an elk plays a similar rdle. 
* Ibid., Zdianische Sagen, ‘* The Tale of Mountain Goats,” p. 12. 
3 Tbid., p. 256. 
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45. The thunder-bird appears in several Chukchee tales, also 
among the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma. Near the 
mouth of Kolyma river, some high and steep crags on top of 
the peak called Yegoryevich are supposed to be an old nesting- 
place of the giant Noga-bird, who preyed on reindeer and men, 
elks and whales, and who occasionally would carry away a seal- 
hunter in his canoe. The natives are afraid to visit this place, 
and assert that it is full of bleached bones. I thought I might 
find there some traces of an ancient place of sacrifice, but I did 
not find anything. There is a tale from Alaska which corre- 
sponds exactly to this belief.’ 

Some parts of this tradition may belong to the ancient Asiatic 
stock, including, among others, the Arabian tale about the giant 
bird Rokh. In Slavic folklore all fabulous and half-fabulous 
birds are intermixed. No (nog) signifies in Servian the ostrich, 
and with some plausibility one may connect with it the Noga- 
bird of the Kolyma. 

In the folklore of the Chukchee the giant thunder-bird ap- 
pears sometimes to be the same as the raven; but more frequently 
it is a kind of giant eagle of supernatural strength and power. 
Even now the eagle is protected by a taboo, and to kill him is 
supposed to result in bad weather and in famine. In other tales, 
the thunder-bird is called g/nén.géLE,—“ middle (sea) bird,’— 
perhaps in relation to the albatross. It is so large that, when 
floating on the billows and suddenly stretching its long neck, it 
can easily swallow a whole boat, which, however, will safely glide 
through its intestines and come out again without much damage. 
In one tale, however, the men of the crew lose all their hair while 
in the bird’s stomach.’ 

46. One Chukchee legend tells us that the Raven and the 
Eagle—both men—live in matrimonial alliance with one woman 
and have two sons, one of whom is the Eagle’s, and the other the 


' Compare Nelson, loc. cit, p. 486. 
> See Boas, /udianische Sagen, pp. 51, 75, 102. 
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Raven’s. The young ones begin to hunt, and, among other 
game, bring home a large “ high-jumping”’ reindeer-buck, then a 
giant fish of the size of a whale, which swallows one of them on 
the way home, but immediately afterward drops dead. They are 
forbidden by their parents to wander in a certain direction, but 
finally start thither, and the Eagle’s son is carried away by the 
giant eagle-shaman. The bird-parents, however, discover what 
has happened, and succeed in rescuing the Eagle’s son. 

47. In another tale, the giant bird, when angered, causes a 
violent storm, which makes the earth tremble. 

In still another, a female giant eagle appears as mistress of 
bad and good weather. When visited by two mortals in her own 
world, she undertakes, at their request, to clear the sky, and begins 
to scrape it with a large brass scraper; but, noticing that one of 
the visitors looks at her naked legs, she grows angry, and hurls 
them both over to our world. 

48. Ina Chukchee tradition it is told that a young girl found 
a human skull and took it home. She made a new cap, nicely 
embroidered, and put it on the skull, laughing merrily. The Skull 
joined inherlaugh. Her mother heard them laugh, and, while her 
daughter was away, found the Skull. The whole family were 
greatly frightened, and agreed to desert the girl. She was sent to 
fetch fuel, and during this time they hastily packed their belong- 
ings and moved. The girl arrived just as they were ready to de- 
part. She contrived to seize the back rail of her father’s sledge; 
but he struck her on the hands with a heavy mallet, so that she 
was compelled to let go her hold. The Skull, seeing her de- 
spondency, promised to go in search of its body, and returned in 
the shape of a stately young man, with a large herd. 

49. There are several tales about men and women left alone 
in uninhabited places. A Chukchee tradition tells of two cousins 
with two wives each, who are the best seal-hunters of the village ; 
but they quarrel about a small seal that they cannot kill. The 


next day the seal lures them to the open sea, where they are 
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caught by a storm and almost drowned. Finally, when the storm 
subsides, they land on a small, lonely island. One of the cousins, 
remembering the bitter words of his companion, takes away his 
canoe and leaves himon the island. Arriving home, he declares 
that his cousin is drowned, and takes his wives. 

The Pitiful Being * looks down with pity on the deserted man, 
and lets a whale drift to the shore. The man carves it with a 
pointed stick, then makes a knife from a piece of the bone, a 
lamp from a hollowed stone, and begins to kill reindeer and seals. 
The next summer his cousin returns to the island in order to 
make sure that the man whom he deserted is dead. While he 
climbs the cliff to inspect there some bleached seal-bones, the 
wronged man secures both his own canoe and that of his cousin 
and paddles off, leaving the traitor on the island. The latter is 
not pitied by the Pitiful Being, and soon dies a miserable death. 

50. A young man despised by his neighbors, or, more often, 
a poor man wandering about in the world, receives from a super- 
natural source great shamanistic powers. At the time of a cere- 
mony he reaches a wealthy man’s house. Asked to practise, he 
begins to sing. All kinds of large and small game, birds and 
beasts, come one by one and join in his singing and dancing. 
The house fills with water; and seals, white whales, and walrus 
swim around. The neighbors become so much frightened that 
they immediately flee to another land.* 

51. A slave of the Raven wanders about with his sister after 
his master’s death. He catches and kills two young wolves, and 
cuts their skin into thin strips, out of which he makes seal nets. 
After a while he reaches the village of the wolves, who maintain 
that he has killed two members of their tribe, though he obsti- 
nately denies it.‘ 


p. 587. 

* Compare Boas, /dianische Sagen, 319. 
3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 Ibid., p. 99 (Kwotiath). 
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52. Ina Yukaghir tale the Hare-boy kills his companion, the 
young Wolf, and, with his mother, consumes the Wolf’s flesh. 
The she-Wolf finds out that her son’s tracks end at the Hare’s 
house. She threatens to denounce him to the chief. Then the 
Hare constructs a large grass house. In the morning a number 
of beasts—Wolf, Bear, Elk, and Reindeer—come to the Hare’s 
house to hold court. He offers to feed them before the inquest, 
and invites them to enter. The door is locked and fire set to the 
house. All the animals are killed by smoke and fire.’ In this 
tale the feasting-house appears again, though among the Yukaghir 
there is no trace of its use. 

53. In a Chukchee tale it is told that white reindeer and 
reindeer with gray back and white belly come down from heaven. 
The brown ones and those with brown back and gray belly come 
from underground.’ 

54. A bride brought from some country afar off is so fair 
that the bridegroom does not dare to let his neighbors see her. 
She is kept all the time in the inner room of the house. When, 
at the urgent request of some inquisitive men, she is shown 
to them at last, she causes them to die of carnal desire (literally, 
from the swinging of their buttocks). This incident occurs in 
several Chukchee tales. In one tale, the bride is brought from 
the star Vega, which is called ‘“ Foremost Head” ( Yadnot-ldut); 
but the people do not believe it, and want to clear away their 
doubts by seeing the bride.* 

55. A young man who is wandering about comes to a rich 
house, desiring to find a wife. He has to pass through a charmed 
door, which snaps at every visitor, trying to bite him; but the 
young man jumps in so swiftly that it catches only a piece of his 


coat.’ 


Jochelson, Yakaghir Materials, p. 12. 


* Compare Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 53. 
Tbid., p. 40. 
*Tbid., p. 118. 
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56. The Bear-Eared-One (Kéiil-vélu), the son of a Black 
Bear who is famous for his strength, is visited by a rival, who 
proposes a match. They try to lift stones. While Kéifil-vélu 
lifts, without an effort, the visitor's stone, the latter cannot lift 
Kéifil-vélu’s stone and is vanquished.’ 

57. In one very remarkable Koryak tale, a small hungry 
kdmak (identical with the ££ of the Chukchee) wants to obtain 
some food from Kuykinnaku’s storehouse. He is entangled in a 
snare, and caught. Kuykfnnaku proposes to transform him into 
some useful household object. The sémak declines to become a 
skin stopper or a working-bag, but is contented to be a strong new 
sealskin line. The line is hung before the door, and people from 
the villages up and down the river try to steal it, but always fail, 
because the rope gives timely warning to its lawful owners. At 
last a man succeeds in stealing it. Emémkut promises to restore 
it. He makes a wooden whale, enters it, and starts for the village 
of the thief. The people of the village, on seeing the whale, give 
chase, and hit it with a harpoon to which the stolen line—the 
kdmak--is attached. The kémak lustily bites into Emémkut’s 
flesh, but desists when reproved, and is carried home.” 

58. Ina tale of the Russianized Yukaghir on the Kolyma, a 
man wandering about enters the house of a one-eyed woman, who 
wishes him to become her husband. He, however, hears the 
gnashing of teeth from beneath her skirts, and, upon lying down 
with her, he tries to lull her to sleep. Then he finds that her 
vagina is set with large teeth, like a pike’s head. With his knife 
he cuts away the vagina, and finds under it another of usual 
shape. Finally he takes the woman home and makes her his 
slave. In America this tale is known along the North Pacific 
coast, in California,® and, according to a verbal communication of 


1 Compare Boas, /udianische Sagen, p. 191. Compare ibid., p. 359, § 130. 
* Boas, Zudianische Sagen, pp. 24, 30, 66; Livingston Farrand, 7raditions of the 
Chilcotin (Memoirs of American Museum of Natural History, vol. 1v, p. 13); F. Boas, 
Kwakiutl Te.cts (Memoirs of American Museum of Natural History, vol. v, p. 96) ; 
Dixon, Maidu Myths (Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, vol. Xv, p. 69). 
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A. L. Kroeber and G. A. Dorsey, among the Arapaho. The 
Chukchee version resembles the American one still more closely. 
Here the man destroys the teeth with two large stones, and then 
copulates with the woman. The same detail is repeated in an 
Aino tale.’ I met with a somewhat similar tale in northern 
Russia, where a pretty girl is married to a slovenly young man, 
against her will. To cause his love to cease, the girl inserts in 
her vagina a dry pike’s head, the teeth of which severely prick the 
young man at his first approach; at the same time the girl calls 
him a fool for not knowing that young girls’ vaginas usually have 
teeth. He desists, terrified. After a long interval he tells his 
misadventure to his mother, who vainly strives to undeceive him, 
and, in order to convince him, proves to him that her private 
parts have noteeth. Her son, however, assumes that the teeth 
have fallen out on account of her old age, and does not believe 
her. Perhaps this story, in common with many other stories of 
northern Russia, is of Finnish origin.’ 

59. I must mention here also the idea of the Indians 
that the telling of a certain tale is supposed to cause good 
weather.’ 

Another Indian tale finishes abruptly with a promise that the 
weather will be good the next day.“ Among the Chukchee and 
among the Eskimo long tales are supposed to stop wind and bad 


weather; and some tales end with almost the same words as the - 


Kathlamet tales, —‘“ There now! Ihave killed the wind!” The 
idea probably sprang from the fact that the Chukchee and the 
Eskimo find much amusement in telling stories, and in stormy 
weather, they have, indeed, little else to do until the storm 
subsides. 


1 Chamberlain, Aino Folk-Lore, ‘‘ Island of Women,” p. 38. See also Boas, 
Dissemination of Tales in North America (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1891, 
p- 96). 

? See p. 648. 

3 Boas, Jndianische Sagen, p. 22. 

4+ Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 102. 
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IV.—ConcLuSION 


I will now suminarize the results of our comparisons. There 
is nothing to wonder at that great resemblance exists between 
the traditions of the Chukchee and those of the Eskimo. From 
very ancient times both tribes were close neighbors and held 
most active intercourse. In Asia, moreover, there are Eskimo 
villages, which in former times, perhaps, extended on the arctic 
coast farther to the west. The influence of Eskimo culture is 
great and striking on the Asiatic shore, and reappears even in the 
minutest details of various implements used for hunting, war, etc. 
Therefore the elements common to the Chukchee and Eskimo 
traditions can be accounted for by borrowing, or by common 
origin, or, what seems most probable, may be due to both causes. 

The relations between the tribes of the west coast of Bering 
sea and the North Pacific Indians are more complicated, because, 
in their present geographic location there is no chance for any 
direct intercourse between the Chukchee and the Indians, and 
still less between the Kamchadale or the Yukaghir and the 
Indians. Nevertheless we find several stories with characteristic 
details that are common to those tribes of northeastern Asia and 
of northwestern America most remote from each other, while 
they are unknown to intermediate tribes, such as the Chukchee 
and the Eskimo. We must assume that the cause of this peculiar 
distribution is the closer contact of these distant tribes in former 
times, or a kindred origin, or both, which, again, seems the most 
probable. 

The Raven legend, the most important of all these myths, 
extends in one continuous line along the Asiatic and American 
shores; but close to Bering strait this line seems almost broken by 
the Eskimo. The Raven stories of the Alaskan Eskimo were 
probably borrowed from the Indians, or, at least, conceived under 
Indian influence, like the totem marks and masks of these tribes.’ 


1 Compare Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, pp. 368, 369. 
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The importance of the Raven myth in Asia increases from the 
north to the south as far as Kamchatka; while in America, on 
the contrary, — excluding the Eskimo, — it gradually vanishes in 
the southerly direction.’ 

Thus we can follow the line of distribution of the Raven myth 
in Asia from Kamchatka toward East Cape, along the ancient 
road that Kutq chose for himself when he retired from the land 
of the Kamchadale.’ Then, with a great bound across Bering 
strait, we find it again on the American shore, and can trace 
its way toward the south, where it gradually merges with alien 
folklore. 

The question of the part the Eskimo played in the ethnologi- 
cal development of this area remains, on the whole, obscure, 
As stated before, their material influence was deep and varied on 
both shores; but in Alaska their religious and social customs were 
also deeply influenced by the Indians. 

In Asia, whatever their geographic position on the Arctic shore 
may have been in former times, they certainly seem to be, com- 
paratively speaking, new-comers on the Pacific shore. Their vil- 
lages are few, and occupy only the extremities of some of the 
outlying capes, while the rest of the coast is held by the Chuk- 
chee and Koryak. 

Possibly a connection existed on the Arctic shore between the 
Eskimo and Chukchee and the tribes farther to the west — the ° 
Yenissey Samoyeds, the Yenissey Ostiaks, and the European 
Samoyeds. On the coast of Bering sea, on the main line con- 
necting America and Asia, we may, perhaps, speak of an Eskimo 
wedge that came from the north and divided into two branches — 
a continuous line of tribes of kindred culture, or, at least, of 
kindred traditions— which included the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast, that part of the Chukchee who do not belong to the 
Eskimo stock, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Yukaghir. 


1 Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 332. 
Compare p. 639. 
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In Asia this stock of traditions may have traveled southward 
along the Pacific coast to the chain of islands extending beyond 
Kamchatka, and some of these tales may have migrated to or from 
America across Bering strait before the coming of the Eskimo into 
that part of Alaska and Siberia that they now occupy. 


APPENDIX 


Following is a list of traditions common to the West Bering 
tribes and the American Eskimo. 
titles. 
have no very characteristic details are indicated by an asterisk. 


Whole tales are indicated by 


Incidents are given in abstract. Cases of similarity which 


TRADITIONS OF THE CHUKCHEE 


The Woman and the Whale, p. 
607. 


The Boy and the man-eating 
Kélz, p. 608. 


The Bird-woman story, p. 611. 


Five Girls and the Ké/z, p. 613. 


A Man visiting distant countries, 
p. 616. 


Lolgilén, the Giant, p. 617. 

Three Brothers and a blind 
Woman, p. 618. 

A Dog that married a Girl, p. 
618. 


A mangy Orphan Boy,* p. 619. 


TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO 


A tale about two Girls, Rink, op. 
cit., p. 126; Boas, Eskimo of Baffin 
Land, p. 318. 

Origin of Fog, Boas, Zskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 177. The Broth- 
ers visit their Sister, Rink, p. 130. 

Ititaujang, Boas, Lskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 179. The Man 
who mated with a Sea-fowl, Rink, 
p. 145. Story of the stolen Wife, 
Francis Barnum, p. 292. 

Igimagajug, Boas, Lskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 312. The story 
of three Girls, ibid., p. 317. 

Kunuk, the orphan boy, Rink, 
pp. 132-143; Tiggak, ibid., p. 165. 
Ak’-chik-chfi’-gak, Nelson, p. 499. 

Visit to the Giants, Rink, p. 430. 

Stories about Adlet, Boas, Zs- 
kimo of Baffin Land, p. 203. 

The Woman who married the 
Dog, Boas, Zskimo of Baffin Land, 
p. 166; Rink, p. 471. 

Kagsaguk, Rink, p. 93. Qaud- 
jaqdjuq, Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 
630. 


| 
| 
| 
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A wandering Man and an old 
Woman, p. 621. 


Children carried away by a 
Kéle, p. 623. 

A Woman forsaken by her hus- 
band, p. 624. 


Wanderers, coming back to the 
village, find their infant children 
quite grown up,* p. 625. 

Child-monster, p. 625. 

Magic flight, p. 626. 


The episode of the drowning of 
the daughter of the Ké/z, in a tale 
of the Raven myth cycle, p. 627. 


The origin of Thunder, p. 628. 


The episode of the Raven call- 
ing to himself various kinds of 
animals; in a tale belonging to the 
Raven myth cycle, p. 629. 

The episode of the Raven pro- 
curing the body of a dead pup for 
food. 

The Reindeer and the Walrus, 
p. 630. 


An old Woman who pretended 
to be a man, p. 630. 


Two wooden Wanderers, p. 631. 
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Kiviugq, Rink, p. 157; Boas, Cen. 
tral Eskimo, p. 623; Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 185. 

Mangegjatuakdju, Boas, Eskimo 
of Baffin Land, p. 189. 

Takuka, Nelson, p. 467. Kiv- 
iuqg, Rink and Boas. (Killing of 
a woman with a peg driven into 
her ear.) 

Kiviug. (The hero on his re- 
turn finds his infant son quite 
grown up.) 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 258. 

Origin of Fog, Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 177. The emigra- 
tion of the Sagdlirmiut, Boas, Cen- 
tral Eskimo, p. 619. 

Sedna myth, Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, pp. 119, 163. 


Origin of Thunder and Light- 
ning, Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
Pp. 175. 

The Foxes, Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 215. 


The Raven and the Gull, Boas,. 
Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 216. 


The Bear and the Caribou, 
Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 
220. 

An old Woman who transformed 
herself into a man, Boas, Eskimo 
of Baffin Land, p. 248. The old 
Woman and her Grandchild, ibid., 
Pp. 324. 

The Girl who fled to the Inland- 


ers, Rink, p. 219. 
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Tales of vanished tribes, p. 631. 


The tradition about the people 
stealthily walking around,* p. 632. 

The Bear and the Woman, p. 
633. 

Tips of ears and of noses of 
killed animals are supposed to 
transform themselves into whole 
skins or into living animals, p. 633. 
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Stories about Tornit, Boas, Cen- 
tral Eskimo, p. 634; Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 209. 

Kalopaling, Boas, Central Es- 
kimo, p. 620. 

The Giant, Nelson, p. 471. 


The same, Nelson, op. cit. (the 
Giant), p. 472. 


For various customs and beliefs common to the Chukchee and 


the Eskimo, see p. 634. 


WEST BERING TRIBES OTHER THAN 
CHUKCHEE 
The Boy and the Xé/z. Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. 610. 


The episode of the Fox who | 


takes some little Mice out of the 


bag and stuffs it with moss in | 


their place; in one of the tales 
belonging to the Raven myth cy- 
cle. Kamchadale, Koryak, p. 615. 

People without anuses. Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. 615. 

In the same tale the episode of 
the Trunk of the Tree engaged in 
fishing, p. 616. 


Three Sisters and the Child- 
monster.* Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma, p. 626. 

The magic flight. Russianized 
Yukaghir and the Russians of the 
Kolyma and the Anadyr, p. 626. 

The Foxes crowd into a house 
and are killed. Koryak, Yukaghir, 
p. 629. 
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The Brothers visit their Sister, 
Rink, p. 130. 


Igimagajug, Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 312. 


Origin of the Narwhal, Boas, 
Eskimo of Baffin Land, p. 170. 


Episode of the Log catching 
Seals, in the tale of Kiviung, Boas, 
Central Eskimo, p. 623; Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 135. 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 258. 


Origin of Fog, Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 177. 


The Foxes, Boas, Zskimo of 
Baffin Land, p. 215. 


| 
| 
= 
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The Raven-man and the Fox- | 


woman. Koryak, p. 630. 


The episode of Kutq’s wife cut- 
ting off her nose, lips, and cheeks; 


in one of the tales belonging to |! 
Kamcha- | 


the Raven myth cycle. 
dale, p. 630. 


The Owner of the Forest car- | 


ries away a Boy.*  Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 632. 


The Bear and the Woman. Rus- | 


sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. 633. 

The Giant Bird. Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 663. 


The traditions common to 
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The Man who married the Fox, 
Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
p. 225. 

The Spider, Boas, Lskimo of 
| Baffin Land, p. 193.  Kiviung, 
Boas, Central Eskimo, p. 624. 


| 
| 
| 


Kalopaling, Boas, Central &s- 
| Aimo, p. 620. 


The Giant, Nelson, p. 471. 


The last of the ‘hunder-birds, 
Nelson, p. 436. 


the West Bering tribes and the 


North Pacific Indians are as follows: 


CHUKCHEE 
Raven myth : 

The Creator and the Raven 
make Men of clay and grass and 
endow them with language. The 
Raven overtakes a Monster—half- 


man, half-reindeer—and splits it in | 


halves, p. 642. 


The Raven Karki creates Earth | 


and Men with the aid of other 
birds, p. 640. 


The Creator makes Men of stone, | 
but afterward restores them to their | 


former condition, p. 643. 

The Raven pierces the wall of 
Dawn with the aid of several other 
birds, p. 640. 


The Raven steals three skin 


balls, containing light, from the 
house of the XAéz through the | 


INDIAN 


Two transformers give to the 
Deer its present shape. They create 
Men and endow them with lan- 
| guage. Nutka, Boas, /ndianische 
| Sagen, p- 98. 


The Raven Omeatl creates Earth | 
| and Men with the aid of other birds. 

Tlatlasik’oala, ibid., p. 173. 

Yetl creates Men of stone, who, 
however, soon afterward die. Tlin- 
| git, ibid., p. 319, § 20. 

The Raven requests Masmasa- 
la‘niq and others to tear the dark 
curtain between the earth and the 
heavens. Bilqula, ibid., p. 129. 

The Raven Yetl undertakes to 
free the Daylight from the house 
of a mighty chief through the 


nll 
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instrumentality of the young 
daughter of the Kez, p. 643. 

People living in darkness mis- 
trust and mock the Raven, not- 
withstanding his promise to get 
the light, p. 644. 

The wives of the Raven re- 
quest him to show his tongue, then 
wind it around with twine and 
deprive him of the power of 
speech, p. 644. 

The Raven transforms himself 
into a leaf and drops into a pool; 
then he is carried by a girl in a 
bucket to the house of her father, 
but the latter, being a mighty 
shaman and a rival of the Raven, 
promptly discovers him in the 
water, p. 645. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
Whale, but kills the Whale by peck- 
ing at its heart and then comes 
out, p. 645. 

The Raven urges wealthy trad- 
ers to flee under the pretext that 
the enemy is coming, then takes 
away all their provisions and pel- 
tries, p. 645. 


The Raven and the Fox, being 
neighbors, go in turn to kill rein- 
deer and to catch fish. But the 
Fox is unable to make proper 
use of the assistance of supernat- 
ural beings, masters of game and 
fish, and returns without success, 
p. 651. 

The Raven, pretending to cure 
the Owl of diarrhoea, inserts hot 
stones into his anus, which burn 
his intestines, p. 655. 
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instrumentality of the  chief’s 
daughter. Tlingit, ibid., 312. 
People catching fish in dark- 
ness mistrust and mock the Raven, 
notwithstanding his promise to get 
the light. Tlingit, ibid., p. 313. 
The Raven requests the Cor- 
morant to show his tongue and 
then tears it out. Tlingit and 
other tribes, ibid., p. 330, $7. 


The Raven transforms himself 
into a leaf and drops into a pool. 
The girl, coming for water, dips 
him up with her bucket and swal- 
lows him when drinking. Then 
she is questioned by her father, 
who is a mighty chief, unfriendly to 
the Raven. Tlingit, ibid., p. 312. 

The same. Tlingit and other 
tribes, ibid., p. 330. 


The Raven urges the people of 
the village to flee under the pre- 
text that the enemy is coming, 
then takes away all their pro- 
visions. Tlingit and other tribes, 
ibid., p. 330, § 11. 

The Raven and a small Bird, 
being neighbors, go in turn to kill 
elks; but the Raven is unable to 
make proper use of the assistance 
of supernatural beings, so has no 
success. Nutka, ibid., p. 106. 


The Raven kills the Bear and 
makes the Loon swallow a red-hot 
stone and afterward to drink 
water, so that her intestines get 
scalded. Tlingit, ibid., p. 317. 
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The Fox, pretending to cure the 
Bear of his wound, makes him 
swallow red-hot stones, which 
scald his intestines, p. 655. 

The Raven is invited to cure a 
woman made ill through an evil 
charm. He sings-and dances, but 
cannot find the charm. Then he 
sends for various animals and at 
last the Polar-bear discovers the 
charm, p. 655. 


The Sun comes down to the 
earth and marries a girl, but after- 
ward they are separated. The 
woman bears a son, who, after 
having learned to shoot with the 
bow, goes to seek his father and 
finds him by means of an arrow 
which he shoots across Pebble 
river (Milky Way), falling near the 
Sun’s house, p. 657. 

A boy ascends to the heavens 
by means of a needle which darts 
upward and sticks into the sky. 
The thread of the needle serves 
him as a ladder, p. 658. 


The Beetle-woman, in punish- 
ment of her perfidy, is burned by 
her husband in a great fire. She 
inflicts the human race with vari- 
ous diseases, but her husband 
pushes her with a stick farther 
into the fire, until she becomes 
silent and dies. After her death 


mankind contracts the diseases,* p. 
657. 
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~ Yaksenukomae is wounded bya 
Gray Bear. Shamans are invited 
to cure him ; they sing and dance 
around his bed, but to no avail, 
Then the Raven comes and cures 
him with the aid of the Dog and 
the Snail. (Catld'Itq, ibid., p. 
178, §8. 


Mink myth: 

The Mink Tot’k‘odya is the 
Sun’s son; he lives with his 
mother in a village. Desiring to 
find his father, he shoots upward 
one arrow after another. The first 
arrow sticks into the heavens, the 
second into the shaft of the first, 
and so on. At last a line of 
arrows is formed, by means of 
which the Mink ascends to the 
heavens. Various tribes, ibid., p. 


338, §r. 


T’al, who is a bad She-cannibal, 
is pushed by some children with a 
stick into the fire. She cries: 
“Let me out, let me out!” and is 
silent only after her death. Her 
ashes turn to mosquitoes. (at- 
10'ltq, ibid., p. 89. 
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The Supreme Being lets down a 
young man with his bride from 
the upper world to the earth. He 
uses for this purpose a spider’s 
web, which is able to support 
twenty reindeer-loads_ without 
snapping, p. 591. 

Birds shoot with their wing- 
feathers, p. 612. 


A shaman, traveling among the 
worlds, stops to rest in the Land 
of Mice. He is requested to help 
a woman who is suffering from 
pain in her throat, but discovers 
on her neck a noose of grass, such 
as children make for catching 
mice. He destroys the noose, the 
Mouse-woman recovers, and he is 
paid for his services, p. 660. 

A man points his penis at the 
nose of an old blind woman, p. 
618. 


A woman comes to the house of 
the Black Bear. He marries her 
and they sleep the whole winter 
through, p. 661. 

A charmed Reindeer - buck, 
standing on the bank of the river, 
kills all passers-by, p. 661. 


Métifio joins the herd of wild 
Reindeer and lives their life. 
Afterward he resumes the human 
form of life and becomes a great 
hunter, p. 662. 

The Thunder-bird makes thun- 
der and frightens the people, p. 644. 

The Thunder-bird, when angry 
raises a violent storm which makes 
the earth tremble, p. 664. 
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The Sun-man lets down his 
daughter and her husband from 
the heavens to the earth. He puts 
them in a basket, adds a lot of 
edible roots, and lets them down 
ona rope made by spiders. Lower 
Frazer river, ibid., p. 40. 

The same. Catld'ltq, ibid., p. 89; 
Tsimshian, Boas, Zsimshian Texts, 
p. 114. 

Kwéotiath comes to the Village 
of Sharks and is invited to cure a 
woman who is very ill. He dis- 
covers a spear sticking out of her 
body, which, however, is invisible 
to her household. He pulls out 
the spear, the woman recovers, 
and he is paid for his services. 
Nutka and many other tribes, Boas, 
Indianische Sagen, p. 356, § 63. 

A man touches with his penis 
the eyes of some old blind women 
and they recover their sight. 
Nutka, ibid., p. 118. 

The same. Bella Coola, Boas, 
Mythology of the Bella Coola, p. 


A supernatural Elk, standing 
with his legs spread over the river, 
kills all passers- by. Shuswap, 
Boas, /ndianische Sagen, p. 2. 

A Goat hunter joins the herd of 
Mountain-goats and lives their 
life. Afterward he resumes the 
human form of life and becomes a 
great hunter. Shuswap, ibid., p. 12. 

Thesame. Tsimshian and other 
tribes, ibid., p. 355, § 29. 

The Thunder-bird, when angry, 
raises a storm which carries away 
the house. (Catl6’ltq, ibid., p. 82. 
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Two men go to a lonely island. 
One of them paddles off, taking 
away both canoes and leaving his 
companion on the island. Coming 
home, he takes the wives of the 
forsaken man; but the latter is 
helped through a_ supernatural 
agency and finally comes back and 
punishes the trespasser, p. 664. 

A young man, despised by his 
neighbors, receives shamanistic 
power through a_ supernatural 
agency. He comes to a wealthy 
man’s house at the time of a cere- 
mony and is requested to show 
his skill. He sings and dances. 
The house is filled with water. 
The neighbors become frightened 
and flee to another land, p. 665. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven; brown reindeer are 
coming up from underground,* 
p. 666. 

A bride brought from heaven is 
so fair that her beauty, when 
shown to the unbelieving neigh- 
bors, makes them die from carnal 
desire, p. 666. 


Charmed door snaps at the 
visitor, p. 666. 

A visitor wants to have a match 
with the Bear-eared man in lifting 
stones, but cannot lift his stone 
and is vanquished, p. 667. 


The story of the woman whose 
vagina was armed with teeth, p. 
668. 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 
and seals are thrown into the 
water with the idea that they will 
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The Raven induces a man to go 
with him to a lonely island. ‘The 
Raven paddles off in the boat, 
leaving the man behind, and, 
coming home, takes his wife. But 
the forsaken man is helped through 
a supernatural agency and finally 
comes back and punishes the 
Raven. Haida, ibid., p. 309. 

Katé’mot receives shamanistic 
powers through a_ supernatural 
agency. He enters the singing 
house of the village and is asked 
to show his skill. He sings and 
dances. The house is filled with 
water and seals swim around. The 
neighbors become so frightened 
that they flee to another land. 
Eeksen, ibid., p. 95. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven. Cowitchin (K‘auét- 
cin), ibid., p. 53. 


A bride brought from heaven is 
so fair that her beauty, when shown 
to the unbelieving neighbors, 
scorches the face of one man. 
Lower Frazer river, ibid., p. 
40. 

The same. Nutka, ibid., p. 18, 

Gya'loyak’amé comes to have a 
match with Wa’qaos in lifting 
stones, but cannot lift W4’qaos’s 
stone and is vanquished. Tlat- 
lasik‘oala, ibid., p. 

The same. Bella Coola, Kwak- 


iutl, Lower Frazer river, Maidu, 
Arapaho, et al. 

Bones of salmon are thrown 
into the water in order to trans- 
form them into living fishes. 


\ | | 
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be transformed into living animals, | 
p. 660. | 

Telling of tales kills tempests 
and brings back good weather, p. 
668. 


WEST BERING TRIBES OTHER THAN 
CHUKCHEE 


Mountains make love and fight. 
Yukaghir, p. 643. 


The Raven Kutq steals fresh 
water from the Lobster Avvl. 
Kamchadale, p. 644. 


The Raven enters the jaws of a 
dead whale and after its belly is 
ripped up he comes out. Koryak, 
p. 645. 


The Raven and the Small Bird 
are rivals in a marriage-suit. ‘The 
Raven acts foolishly and is van- 
guished by the Small Bird, who is 
very wise and is helped through 
supernatural agency. Koryak, p. 
651. 

The Raven Kuykf'nnaku snatch- 
es at a hook baited with meat and 
is caught. Straining with all his 
might, he snaps the line and carries 
off the hook, which sticks in his 
jaw. Koryak, p. 651. 


The Fox takes out her eyes and 
pounds them with a stone, then 
she makes for herself instead eyes 
of blackberries and afterward of 
two small bits of clearice. Koryak, 
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Bilqula and other tribes, Boas, 
Indianische Sagen, p. 357, § 68. 

Telling of a special tale kills 
bad weather and makes the rain 
cease. Lower Frazer river, Kath- 
lamet, Boas, /zdianische Sagen, p. 
22; Kathlamet Texts, p. 102. 


INDIAN 


Mountains fight. Bella Coola, 
Boas, Mythology of the Bella Coola, 
p. 28. 

The Raven steals fresh water 
from the Eagle K'ani’k. Tlingit 
and other tribes, Boas, /zdianische 
Sagen, p. 330, § 5. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
whale and kills the whale. When 
the whale’s stomach is laid open, 
he flies out. Tlingit and other 
tribes, ibid., p. 330, § 15. 

The Raven and the Small Bird 
are neighbors. The Raven acts ~ 
foolishly in his encounter with 
supernatural beings, while the 
Small Bird is very wise and there- 
fore successful. Nutka, ibid., p. 
165. 

The Raven Yetl steals the bait 
from the fish-hooks of some 
fishing people. He holds on to 
the bottom of the boat, until his 
nose is broken off, when he is 
hauled to the surface. Tlingit 
and other tribes, ibid., p. 330, § 8. 

The Coyote takes out his eyes 
and flings them upward; they are 
caught by a gull. He makes for 
himself other eyes of some berries. 
Shuswap, ibid., p. 7. 


| 
— 
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A young girl is carried off by 
the Raven. Her brother follows 
and finds the house of the Raven, 
but he is afraid to enter. At last 
he succeeds in vanquishing the 
Raven and takes his sister back. 
Russianized Yukaghir of the Kol- 
yma, p. 653. 

The Raven makes all his visitors 
go into a very hot sweat-room, 
where he kills them; but the 
youngest brother of the slain con- 
trives to push the Raven into the 
sweat-room and kills him. Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir, p. 653. 

The Raven Kutq marries a 
Salmon-woman. In his absence 
Miti kills her and cooks her flesh. 
The Raven comes home and dines 
on the cooked salmon, but the 
Salmon-woman suddenly steps out 
of the dark storeroom, denounces 
Miti, and departs for the sea, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the 
Raven. Then the Raven’s family 
starves again. Koryak, Kamcha- 
dale, p. 659. 


A She Giantcarries away children 
in a basket, but they succeed in 
making good their escape. Kor- 
yak, p. 623. 

The tale of the she-monster, 
Yagishna. Russianized Chuvantzy, 
p. 623. 

People pass over the river on 
the leg of a supernatural being, 
stretched across like a_ bridge. 
Yukaghir, p. 626. 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 
and seals are thrown into the water 
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A young girl is carried off by a 
Raven. Her brother follows and 
finds the house of the Raven, but 
he is afraid to enter it. Then he 
comes back and brings his neigh- 
bors along. They overcome the 
Raven’s family and take back the 
woman. ‘Tsimshian, ibid., p. 277. 

A visitor’s endurance is tried 
with a hot sweat-bath, which is 
heated more than usual for that 
purpose. Chinook, Ponka, ibid., 
Pp. 329, § 126. 


The Raven or the Mink marries 
a Salmon-woman. The villagers 
are starving. The Salmon-woman 
fumbles among her téeth and then 
throws something into the water. 
It proves to be a salmon, which is 
cooked and serves as food for the 
family. After a while the Salmon- 
woman, angered by some hasty 
words of her husband, departs for 
the sea, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties, and the family starves 
Nutka, Newettee, Bilqula, 
A monster Woman does the 
same. Various tribes. 


The tale of Sneneiq. Various 


tribes. 
The same. Various tribes. 


Bones of salmon are thrown 
into the water in order to trans- 
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with the idea that they will be 
transformed into living animals. 
Koryak, Kamchadale, p. 660. 

The tale of One-Sided Man. 
Russianized Yukaghir, p. 662. 

A woman comes to the house of 
the Black Bear, who marries her 
and they sleep the whole winter 
through. Yukaghir, Kamchadale, 
Lamut, p. 660. 

The Hare-boy kills the young 
Wolf, his companion, and is 
denounced by the Wolf’s mother. 
He contrives to escape retribution 
from all beasts friendly to the 
Wolf, who are called to a singing- 
house for a feast. Yukaghir, p. 
666. 

A magic line belonging to the 
family of Kuykfnnaku is stolen by 
neighbors and fastened to a har- 
poon. Emémkut assumes the shape 
of a whale, induces the villagers to 
harpoon him, and then carries off 
the line. Koryak, p. 667. 

The story of the vagina armed 
with teeth. Yukaghir, p. 667. 
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form them into living fishes, Bil- 
qula and other tribes, Boas, 
Inaianische Sagen, p. 357, § 68. 
Kasa’na, the One-Sided Man. 
Bilqula, ibid., p. 256. 
Thesame. Bella Coola, Boas, 
Mythology of the Bella Coola, p. 


K'a'iq kills the young Wolf 
A'cicin and is denounced by an 
old woman. He contrives to es- 
cape retribution from the Wolf's 
neighbors, who are invited to a 
singing-house for a feast. Catld'ltq, 
ibid., p. 76. 


A man steals the harpoon of a 
fisherman, assuming the shape of 
a salmon and inducing the fisher- 
man to harpoon him.  Bilqula, 
Comox, etc., ibid., p. 359, § 130. 


The same. Various tribes. 


TRADITIONS COMMON TO THE WEST BERING TRIBES, THE ESKIMO, 
AND THE INDIANS’ 


West Bering Eskimo Indians 

tribes 

A woman carried away by a Chabeches | Midis Bilqula, Tsim- 
whale. shian, etc. 

A man simulates death and is | Chukchee, a a 
carried away by a monster. Yukaghir 

A man who marries a Bird-wo- | Chukchee, a a a 
man. Yukaghir | 


'The Raven tales of Alaskan Eskimo recorded by Nelson are not taken into con- 
sideration, as they are probably borrowed from Indians. 
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| 
| West Bering | | 

| "S| Eskimo Indians 
| 


A man with supernatural power | 


gives to another man a self- | Chukchee | Eskimo |Kwakiutl, etc, 


| 
moving canoe. | 


A man orders for himself several | Chukchee, | : 
pairs of boots or mittens to be Russianized Eskimo |Various tribes 
worn on a journey.* Yukaghir | 

The log as a husband of women, | Yukaghir | Eskimo 'Tlingit 

The hero revives his companions | E 
killed in a fighting match, after | Chukchee | Eskimo Shuswap 
having killed their victors. : 

Magic flight. Various Eskimo |Various tribes 

A dog marries a woman and has | 
children by her; they after- 
ward assume human shape and Chukchee | Eskimo Various tribes 
finally become the ancestors of | 
the tribe. | 

Excrement speaks and gives | Chukchee | Eskimo | Various tribes 
warning. 

Artificial animals are sent to kill | Chukchee | Eskimo |! simshian, 
the enemy. _ Comox 

Birds of prey are caught by a | 
boy, who lies down and simu- | Chukchee | Eskimo |Tsimshian,etc. 
lates death, alluring them to | 
perch on his body. 

A suitor spurned by girls is made 
strong or handsome by super- 
agency; he is then | Chukchee Eskimo 
sought by the same girls, but 
spurns them in turn. 

Small pieces of whale’s flippers 
or bones of fish, when put in 
water turn to living whales or | Various Eskimo |Various tribes 
fishes. Tips of ears of animals 
turn to whole skins or to living 
animals. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up the tales here tabulated, we find twenty-six of 
similar scope * among the Chukchee and the Eskimo, laying aside 
the general similarity of the religious beliefs of these two tribes. 

The cases of similarity among the Chukchee and the Indian 


1 Three of them with no very characteristic details. 
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number thirty-three." These are consequently somewhat more 
numerous than the other cases; but the first group contains 
several tales that are identical, while the second consists chiefly 
of tales which display similar episodes only. On the whole both 
groups are perhaps of equal importance. 

The cases of similarity between tales of the other West 
Bering tribes and those of the Eskimo number twelve." Two of 
these are complex tales with several episodes. 

The cases of similarity between tales of other West Bering 
tribes and those of the Indians number eighteen, five of which 
are complex tales consisting of several episodes. On the whole 
the last group of tales exhibits far more striking analogies than 
the preceding one. 

The number of similar tales found in the folklore of the Chuk- 
chee, the Eskimo, and the Indians is thirteen.’ 

The cases of similarity found in the folklore of the other West 
Bering tribes, the Eskimo, and the Indians are six in number’; 
five of these belong also to the Chukchee. 

These comparisons strengthen the conclusion that, while Chuk- 
chee folklore is closely related to the folklore of both the Eskimo 
and the Indians, that of the other West Bering tribes shows com- 
paratively much greater similarity with Indian than with Eskimo 


tradition. 


! Two of them with no very characteristic details. 
* One of them with no very characteristic details. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS. I1.—THE 
CEPHALIC INDEX 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


The physical anthropology of the contemporaneous Jews has 
been one of the most debated questions in anthropology. From 
the comparatively large number of measurements taken on living 
subjects, authorities have drawn different conclusions. Some, 
like Jacobs, Andree, and others, have maintained that the Jews 
are a pure race, the descendants of the primitive Semites, and 
almost entirely unmixed with foreign blood, while others have 
stated that the results of the study of the physical characteristics 
of the Jews are against this view. They argue that nearly all 
the contemporaneous peoples known to be of Semitic origin are 
dolichocephalic, as is the case of the Arabians, the Abyssinians, 
the Syrians, etc.; while the modern Jews of Europe are meso- 
cephalic or even extremely brachycephalic.’ Dr M. Alsberg’ 
brings evidence that even the ancient Hebrews were already a 
mixed race. It is further alleged that anthropometric measure- 
ments reveal two types of head-form among the modern Jews,— 
the long and the round,—which evidently tend to indicate that 
the Jews are a mixed race." The fact that the brachycephalic 


! J must emphasize that this is true of the Jews of Europe. Those of the Caucasus 
are hyperbrachycephalic. Pantukhof’s measurements show a cephalic index of 85.2. 
(‘‘ Observations Anthropologiques au Caucase” (in Russian), Publications of the Cau- 
casian Royal Geograph. Soc., XV, pp. 35-38.) The Jews of Daghestan (mountaineers) 
have even a cephalic index of 87.0. On the other hand those of Africa and Syria have 
a purely dolichocephalic type of head. While this paper is passing through press I 
have succeeded in obtaining measurements of thirty-six Jews, natives of Tunis, 
Morocco, and Syria, not one of whom had a cephalic index above 78. 

2 Rassenmischung im Fudenthum, Hamburg, 1891. 

3 On this point see particularly Stieda, ‘‘ Ein Beitrag zur Anthropologie der Juden,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XIV, pp. 167-182. 
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type by far exceeds in number those of the dolichocephalic type 
is explained by Stieda, who states that this points to a long, last- 
ing, and successful interbreeding of both types. Majer and 
Kopernicki’ conclude that the Jews constitute physically two 
types, and add that the brachycephalic Jews are usually dark 
brunette and the dolichocephalic Jews are blond—a point of im- 
portance, as they think it tends to show that the long-headed 
blond Jews have their origin in Indo-Germanic intermixture. In 
the same sense we find Weisbach’ speaking of two cranial types 
of the Jews—one long and with a narrow face, narrow but very 
long nose, and thin lips; the other a round-headed type with a 
broad face, short, broad, small nose, and thick lips. Lombroso,’ 
again, basing his deduction on the results obtained by measuring 
112 Italian Jews, concludes that they are a mixed race, which 
manifests itself in a great variability and differentiation of their 
head-form, a condition which is the most important sign of racial 


intermixture. 


TABLE I.—STATISTICS OF MEASUREMENTS OF 2373 INDIVIDUALS 


Zz “se | 
Galicia 413 j i 3.63 17.67 78.69 | Majer and Kopernicki 
Russia 100 83.11 1.00 13.00 86.00 | Blechman 
Russia 100 82.5 1,00 18,00 81.00 | Weissenberg 
Russia 67 82.2 — 17.90 82.1 Stieda 
Lithuania 69 81.7 — 15.94 84.06 
Ukraine 438 82.9 85.61 Talko-Hryncewicz 
Italy 112 82.14 2.68 19.64 77.68 | Lombroso 
Various 19 82.2 — 26.3 73.8 Weisbach 
Russia 139 80.9 2.16 31.65 66.19 | Yakowenko 
Bosnia 55 80.1 3 34.5 58.2 Gliick 
Baden 86 83.5 — 11.6 87.8 Ammon 
Caucasus 53 85.2 — 5.7 98.3 Pantukhof 
England 363 80.0 Jacobs 
Poland 325 81.9 Elkind 
Italy 34 81.6 Livi 


! Charakterystyka fizyczna ludnosci galicyjskie7, Krakow, 1877 and 1885. 
? Korpermessungen verschicdener Menschenrassen, Berlin, 1878, pp. 212-225. 
3 L’antisemttisimo e le scienze moderne, Torino, 1894. 
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By a careful examination of the accompanying table I, which 
gives the results of anthropometric measurements, it will be seen 
that there is a remarkable uniformity in the cephalic index of 
modern Jews. Setting aside the Caucasian and also the African 
Jews, we find that the cephalic index of nearly all European 
Jews is between 81.5 and 83., showing only a limited variability, 
which may be attributed to the usual discrepancies between the 
different series of measurements of a single and homogeneous 
race. Another remarkable fact is the striking absence of dolicho. 
cephaly, varying from one percent in Blechman’s to 7.3 in Gliick’s 
series; and at the same time there seems t« be a marked prepon- 
derance of the brachycephalic type—the results of all observers 
show that over 60 percent of the individuals measured had a 
cephalic index of over 80. 

This is about as far as we can go while attempting to study 
the head-form of the Jews from the accumulated anthropological 
literature of today. But, as is well known to every student of 
anthropology, the average and even the median is no safe crite- 
rion of the physical characteristics of a given race, for we now 
know that this is quite often misleading. What is of most inter- 
est is the distribution of the units obtained by the anthropo- 
metric measurements of the body, which give us an idea of the 
degree of variability. This is best obtained by seriation and co- 
ordination of the figures ; in other words, by arranging the figures 
in an ascending or descending order, each expressing the cephalic 
index. And what will be of more use in conveying an idea of the 
relative distribution of the various values obtained, is a seriation 
expressed graphically by means of curves, for by such means we 
may frequently find one or even several indices around which are 
clustered the largest number of heads, and we can then often dis- 
cover two or even more cranial elements in a population—a result 
which can never be obtained by a mere statement of the average 
or median cephalic index. 

The results shown in the accompanying diagram (A) were ob- 
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tained by the measurement of 715 Jews living in New York City, 
500 of whom were men and 215 women. All were over twenty 
years of age, many over fifty. Their nativity was: 


235, 


Those mentioned as born in the United States were, as a rule, 
of foreign parentage; among those of “other countries” were 
Jews from England, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Palestine, 
some even from Africa; but the number of each is too small to 
be classified by their country of birth." The importance of in- 
vestigating Jews from all countries will appear later. 

The cephalic index was obtained by taking first the long 
diameter of the head from the glabella to the most distant point 
of the occiput; second the widest diameter, obtained by search- 
ing with the points of the calipers along the temples over the 
ears and somewhat posteriorly. The width X 100 divided by 
the length equals the cephalic index.’ In order to avoid error 
the measurements were always repeated and the mean of the 
two recorded. 

Of the 500 men we find that the avzthmetic average cephalic 
index is 82.12; the median 81.77, a difference of but 0.35. Be- 
tween the one having the average cephalic index and the one 
having the median index were nineteen individuals. The mini- 
mum index was 73.60, the maximum 94.76. Arranged in groups 


1 So soon as I have obtained data representing a sufficient number of individuals 
from each country, I hope to publish the material arranged according to the country 
of birth. 

* For the calculation of the cephalic index I have lately been using the tables 
published by Carl M. Flirst, entitled, /dex-TZadellen zum antropometrischen 
Gebrauche, Jena, 1902. They have saved me much tedious labor. 
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according to Deniker’s scheme, we find the following distribu- 


tion: 

Type Cephalic [ndex Number Percent 
Dolichocephalic........ less than 77 26 5.2 
Subdolichocephalic ....77 to 79.6 63 12.6 
Mesocephalic.......... 79.7 to 81.9 III 22.2 
Subbrachycephalic..... 82 to 85.2 228 45.6 
Brachycephalic........ 85.3 to 86.9 5° 10.0 
Hyperbrachycephalic...87 and more 22 4.4 

Total... 500 100 


Each individual index is found to be distributed as follows: 


Cephalic Index Number Percent 
73 3 0.6 
74 6 1.2 
75 5 1.0 
76 12 2.4 
77 29 5.8 
78 32 6.4 
79 41 8.2 
80 63 12.6 
81 59 11.8 
82 74 14.8 
83 56 11.2 
84 46 9.2 
85 34 6.8 
86 18 3.6 
87 4 0.8 
88 10 2.0 
89 3 0.6 
go I 0.2 
gi I 0.2 

2 I 0.2 
93 I 0.2 
94 I 0.2 


To render the results of these figures more graphic, it is ad- 
visable, as we have said, to construct a curve. If they represent 
a true homogeneous type, which is more or less characteristic of 
the Jewish race, that fact will be made clear. If the Jews are a 
mixed race, as a result of intercrossing of the long and the round 


types of head-form, the effects of such interbreeding will be 
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shown boldly either by the curve having a double apex or by 
being flattened at the top, at the same time showing an expan- 
sion in one or both sides. In the diagram (A) each index is 
marked on the axis of the abscissz, and the percentage of persons 
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Diacram A.—Cephalic index of 500 Jews and 215 Jewesses (- - -). 


having a given index is indicated on the ordinates; in other 
words, the height of the curve at each point indicates the num- 
ber of heads (per 100) having the cephalic index marked at the 
base of the vertical lines. Thus it is shown that 12.6 percent of 
the heads measured had an index of 80; 14.8 percent an in- 
dex of 82, and so on. It will also be observed that the curve 
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culminates at its apex with the index of 82, corresponding with 
the average and also with the median. At this point also, it is 
observed, is the largest percentage of persons, and around them 
are clustered the majority of heads, — those having larger indices 
on the right side, and those having smaller indices on the left. 
This is shown graphically by the steady descent of the curve on 
both sides, forming a more or less acute pyramid whose apex 
points almost in the middle. ‘A sharp pyramid generally de- 
notes a homogeneous people. If they were all precisely alike, a 
single vertical line, one hundred percent, would result.”’ The 
slight indentation of the curve at the index of 81 is due merely 
to chance — there happened to be a few more individuals among 
those measured which had an index of 80. It is so slightly 
elevated, and the interval between this and the real apex is so 
small (only one unit), that we cannot ascribe it to be due to racial 
intermixture. These minor apices are discussed in detail by Livi 
and Ammon, and are shown to be usually the result of unavoida- 
ble error in observation and calculation of the groups of indices, 
which errors have an influence on the appearance of the curve by 
showing here and there a lower percentage with an indentation 
of the line, and an occasional elevation of the curve as a result of 
a higher percentage of a given index. The smaller the number 
of observations, the more irregularity in the curve ; the larger the 
number of observations, the smoother the curve, although the. 
irregularities never disappear entirely.’ 

These minor apices are obliterated by “smoothening”’ the 
curve as advised by Livi and Ammon. This is best done by 
drawing the curve on a scale having two units on every abscissa, 
i. e., by adding the units of two indexes and drawing the curve 
accordingly. This we have done, and the result is a fairly 


1W. Z. Ripley, Zhe Races of Europe, N. Y., 1899, p. 114. 

? For a detailed mathematical treatment of these questions see R. Livi, ‘‘ L’indici 
cefalico degli Italiani,” Archivio per 1’ Antrop., XVI, pp. 223-303 ; also Antropometria 
militare, Roma, 1896; Otto Ammon, Die Natirliche Auslese beim Menschen, Jena, 
1893, pp. 27-29 ; Zur Anthropologie der Badener, Jena, 1899, pp. 104-III. 
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smooth pyramid (as shown in diagram B) in which two apices 
cannot be discerned. If the Jews were a mixed race of two or 
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DiaGcram B.—Cephalic index of 500 Jews (<=) and 215 Jewesses (- =~ -), 


more types of head-form, as Stieda, Majer and Kopernicki, 
Talko-Hryncewicz, Lombroso, and others claim, we should not ob- 
tain such a narrow pyramid ; the various racial elements entering 
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into the composition of the modern Jews would manifest them- 
selves by either a flattening of the curve at the top with an ex. 
tension of one or both of its legs sidewise,— in fact, showing no 
apex at all,—or the curve would indicate two or more apices 
according to the types of racial elements that made up the popu- 
lation investigated. But as we find our curve to bea fairly smooth 
and narrow pyramid, with its apex at the cephalic index of 82 
(the median index), we may infer that our contemporaneous 
European Jews are a homogeneous race, showing no intermixture 
of foreign blood. 

The homogeneity of the cranial type of the modern Jews was 
rather unexpectedly disclosed by these figures. To test their 
accuracy it was decided to analyze in seriation and coGérdination 
the figures of other investigators of the anthropology of the 
Jews, thus obtaining from available literature 571 measurements 
of Jewish heads. These, in addition to our own figures, are 
collated in table 11... The curve drawn from these measurements 
(diagram D) shows a yet more striking homogeneity of the 
cranial type; the pyramid is smoother and narrower than that 
drawn from only five hundred heads. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it represents Jews from various countries, of various social 
conditions, living under different climates and environments, we 
find that over 80 percent of the heads are within the limits of 
seven units (between the cephalic index of 78 and 85); 70 percent - 
are within the limits of five units (from 79 to 84), and 50 percent 
of all the observations are between the limits of three units (80 
to 83). Such homogeneity of the cranial type has not been 
observed in any other civilized race. 


' The figures in this table were taken from Stieda, ‘‘ Ein Beitrag zur Anthropolo- 
gie der Juden,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, xiv, pp. 61-71; Blechman, Zin Beitrag 
sur Anthropologie der Fuden, Dorpat, 1882 ; Weissenberg, ‘‘ Die siidrussischen Juden,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XXIII, pp. 347-443, 531-579; Lombroso, L'antisemitismoele 
scienze moderne, appendix, Torino, 1894; Yakowenko, A/aterials for the Anthropol- 
ogy of the Fews (in Russian), St Petersburg, 1898 ; and Pantukhof, Anthropological 
Observations in the Caucasus (in Russian), Tiflis, 1893. 
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The importance of the study of anthropological data by means 
of seriation will be more appreciated when we cite the following 
example: Lombroso,’ in his study of the physical anthropology 
of the Jews of Turin, Italy, as compared with the Catholics 
amongst whom they live, concludes that the Jews are a mixed 


TABLE II.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF 1071 JEWS OF EUROPE AND THE 


CAUCASUS 
70". 71 I | I 0.09 
I I 0.09 
72 | 2 0.18 
73 I I 3 5 0.46 
74 2 6 8 0.74 
5 I 2 I I 5 10 0.93 
76 I 2 2 5 12 22 2.05 
77 3 a 4 Io 29 49 4-57 
78 4 I 4 5 12 4 32 62 5.80 
79 2 10 8 10 16 5 41 92 8.60 
80 6 9 12 5 15 2 63 112 10.46 
81 13 13 12 13 18 3 59 131 12,23 
82 12 12 16 15 20 4 74 152 14.20 
83 8 16 7 II 12 8 56 118 II.OI 
84 4 8 14 II 6 2 46 gI 8.50 
85 4 8 12 9 10 5 34 82 7.65 
86 6 9 6 8 3 5 18 55 5.13 
87 I 8 I 6 I I 4 22 2.05 
88 2 I 2 2 2 I 10 20 1.86 
89 2 3 I 3 3 12 1,12 
go 2 4 I 7 0.65 
gI I I 3 I 6 0.56 
92 I I I 3 0.28 
93 2 I 3 0.28 
94 3 I 4 0.37 
95 I I 0.09 
Total 67 100 100 112 139 53 500 1071 99.95 


race, because the higher forms of brachycephaly occur among 
them less frequently than among the Catholic population of 
Turin, while the dolichocephalic type is met with amongst Jews 
about eight times more often. This, according to Lombroso, 
points to a great variability and differentiation of the type of 
Jewish head-form, and is due to racial intermixture. If Lombroso 


1 Loe. cit. 
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had arranged his figures in an ascending order and then observed 
their percentage of distribution in seriation, he would not have 
fallen into such a grave error. Fortunately, Lombroso records in 
his monograph the figures expressing every individual cephalic 
index, and we may utilize these for the purpose of constructing a 
curve. The percentage of distribution of each index is as follows: 


Cephalic Fews Italians 
Index Percent Percent 
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The curves (diagram C) constructed from the above figures 
give a result quite contrary to that reached by Lombroso. The 
variability and differentiation are manifested by the zigzag curve 
which represents the Italians of Turin, but we cannot discern 
which is the real apex. The curve representing the Jews is a fairly 
regular pyramid, considering the small number (112) of heads 
measured. The minor apex can be observed to be evidently due 
to chance —there happened to be a smaller number of individ- 
uals than was expected with a cephalic index of 80. The real 
apex, it will be noted, corresponds to 82— the average and the 


75 
76 
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median apex. This is not the case with the curve representing 
the Catholics, 

It is peculiar that while the Jews appear to have a homogene- 
ous head-form, this is seemingly not the case with the Jewesses. 
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Dracram C.—Cephalic index of 112 Jews of Turin (———<) and of gs Italians of Turin (- ---). 


After Lombroso. 


This will be seen by an analysis of our measurements of Jewish 
women. Of the 215 heads of women, we find that they are 
slightly more brachycephalic than the men, the former having a 
cephalic index of 83, against 82.12 for the latter. The results of 
other observers concerning the differences in the cephalic index 


of Jewish men and women will be seen in the following table: 
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TABLE III.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF JEWS AND JEWESSES 


Cephalic Index 


Men Women 


These figures show that no definite conclusion can be drawn 
as to whether the Jewesses are more brachycephalic or dolicho- 
cephalic than are the Jews. While those measured by Yakowenko 
and Talko-Hryncewicz agree with ours, showing the women more 
round-headed than the men, the rest show the reverse, and those 
of Weissenberg are practically equal. This confirms Deniker’s 
observation that “the difference between the cephalic index of 
men and women hardly exceeds one unit —that is to say, the 
degree of personal error in the observation. This difference is, 
in any case, less than the discrepancies between the different 
series of a single and homogeneous race.” ° 

The median cephalic index of the Jewesses measured by us is 
83.33. Between the average and the median there were seven 
individuals. Grouping the indices as for the men we find the 
following distribution : 


1“*The Anthropology of the Jews in Ukraine and Lithuania,” Proc. Russian 
Anthropological Society, St Petersburg, 1892, p. 80. 

2 Charakterystyka fizyczna ludnosci galicyjskiej,” Zéior wiadom. do antropol. 
Krajowej, 1X, pt. 2, Krakow, 1885, p.84. 

3**Die siidrussischen Juden,” Archiv fiir Anthrop,, XXIII, 1895, p. 98 of 
reprint. 

4 Centralblatt fiir Anthropol., Ethnol. und Urgeschichte, 11, p. 66. 

5 Materials for the Anthropology of the Fewish Population of Mogilew (in Russian), 
St Petersburg, 1898, p. 183. 

6 Deniker, Races of Man, London, 1900, p. 75. 
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Dolichocephalic, 8 = 3.8 percent, 
Subdolichocephalic, a= 
Mesocephalic, gets 
Subbrachycephalic, 
Brachycephalic, i= 83 “ 


Hyperbrachycephalic, 24 = 11.2 


which shows a smaller percentage of long-headedness (13.6 percent 
had an index below 80, against 17.8 percent in men) and a larger 
percentage of round-headedness (20 percent in Jewesses, 14.4 
in Jews). 

The distribution of the individual indices was as follows: 


Cephalic Index Number Percent 
72 I 0.4 
73 0.4 
74 
75 I 0.4 
76 5 2.3 
77 6 2.8 
78 14 6.5 
79 6 2.8 
80 22 10.2 
81 31 14.7 
82 16 7.4 
83 29 13.5 
84 29 13.5 
85 20 9-3 
86 10 4.6 
87 6 2.8 
88 6 2.8 
89 7 3.2 
go 2 0.9 
gI 2 0.9 
92 
93 I 0.4 


Carefully examining the above figures in connection with 
their graphic representation in our curve (diagrams A, B), we find 
that the Jewesses do not represent such a homogeneous type of 
head-form as do the Jews. We notice two apices— one at 81 
and one at 84; the minor apex at 78 may be considered as due 
to chance for the reasons explained above while describing the 
curve forthe men. The striking irregularity in the curve of the 
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head-form of the Jewesses is remarkable from another viewpoint. 
Throughout the animal kingdom the males are always known to 
show wider limits of variation in mental and physical character 
than do the females. Darwin* has brought together many exam- 
ples to this effect, both in man and the lower animals ; and Have- 
lock Ellis* also shows that there is a greater tendency in man to 
diverge from the type than in woman. With the Jews, however, 
the reverse of the rule, so far as the head-form is concerned, 
seems to apply, since it is the women who show the greater va- 
riability and differentiation. Mr Joseph Jacobs lays great stress 
on the comparatively small variation of type among Jewesses as 
compared with that of the Jews.’ This is probably true of pig- 
mentation and facial features, as we shall see when we come to 
speak of these subjects in presenting the results of our next studies. 
But we want to point out at present that pigmentation and facial 
features are racial characteristics which are known to be influenced 
by environment, and particularly by social selection, as has been 
so ably shown by Ripley.‘ The head-form, on the other hand, is 
a racial character influenced but little, if at all, by environment, 
nutrition, social selection, etc., and when we find a greater 
variability in women in this regard we may consider it to be 
characteristic. 

In order to test our own results, we constructed a curve from 
the measurements recorded by other writers — the fifty Jewesses 
of southern Russia measured by Weissenberg’ and the eighty 
Jewesses of Mogilew, Russia, measured by Yakowenko.’ These 
130 heads were combined with those of our 215 Jewesses, making 


1 Descent of Man, chap. viii; Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion, vol. 11, chap. xiv. 

2? Man and Woman, London, 1893, chap. xvi. 

$ ** On the Racial Characteristics of Modern Jews,” Four. Anthrop. Inst., XV, Pe 
xxviii of reprint. 

4 The Races of Europe. 

5 ** Die siidrussischen Juden,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XxX, p. 98 of reprint. 

® Materials for the Anthropology of the Fews (in Russian), St Petersburg, 1898, 
p. 183. 
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a total of 345 heads of Jewish women, a number that may be 
expected to give definite results. The curve agrees with our own 
in that it shows great variability, as may be seen by the two 
apices which it presents (diagram D). This peculiarity of the 
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DiaGram D.—Cephalic index of 1071 Jews ( 


and 345 Jewesses (----). 


cranial type of the Jewess is of sufficient interest to merit further 
investigation. 

From our study of the head-form of the modern Jews we find 
that they present a homogeneous type, having a cephalic index 
of about 82. From a study of the seriations of the cephalic 
index, we can safely state that no racial intermixture can be dis- 
covered. How are we to account for the homogeneity of the 
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modern Jews? All the peoples known to be of Semitic origin, as 
the Syrians, Arabians, Abyssinians, etc., are found to be at the lower 
limits of variation as to head-form, having an index ranging from 
74 to 77, i. e., they are extremely dolichocephalic. We know by 
analogy with other races which have originated from a mixture of 
brachycephalic and dolichocephalic elements, that the resultant 
race, during the course of persistent intermarriage, presents either 
one or the other type of head-form. This is considered to be the 
result of a process of natural selection — one of the types sooner 
or later succumbs in the struggle for existence, and by its extinc- 
tion gives way to the other type. This hypothesis is ably 
expounded by Otto Ammon’ for the brachycephaly of the con- 
temporaneous inhabitants of Baden, faced by the fact that the 
skulls of the ancient Germans (Reihengraber) of the same region 
are of dolichocephalic type. 

But the most frequent result of interbreeding of two types of 
head-form is known to be the continued coéxistence of both types, 
notwithstanding uninterrupted intermarriage for centuries. F. 
von Luschan,’ in his study of Greeks in Lycia, shows that such is 
the case. The curve drawn for that population shows that there 
are two apices—one culminating at a cephalic index of 75 and 
the other at 88, while heads with indices between 78 and 84 are 
practically absent. Von Luschan’s explanation is that the higher 
index corresponds to the Armenians, Turks, and other brachy- 
cephalic races of Asia Minor, who have continually intermarried 
with the descendants of the primitive dolichocephalic Greeks. 

Prof. Franz Boas, in his study of the physical anthropology of 
the American Indians, has shown that the variability of the type 
of head-form is greater in every race in which it can be shown 
that an intermixture of two types has taken place. Thus, the 
curve for the western Ojibwa presents two apices, one at 80 and 


1 Die Natirliche Auslese beim Menschen, Jena, 1893. 

2‘*Die Tachtadschy und andere Ueberreste der alten Bevélkerung Lykiens,” 
Archiv fir Anthropologie, XX, pp. 31-35; Reisen in Lyhkien, Milyas und Kibyratis, 
Wien, 1889. 
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one at 83. The same is the case with the eastern Ojibwa and also 
with the Ottawa and Menomoni Indians, all of whom show two 
maxima of cephalic index. ‘That these maxima are not due to 
chance,” says Professor Boas, “is conclusively proven by the fact 
that it appears in each of the three curves, and also by the com- 
parison of the curves for men, women, and children. The distri- 
bution of these indices must be explained by the distinctive 
characters of the laws of heredity, which imply that in the case 
of an intermixture of two types no middle type arises, but that 
generally there is a reversion (raéckkher) to the parental form. 
By implication I am consequently justified in believing that we 
deal here with a mixture of two types, one with a cephalic index 
of about 80, the other with an index of about 83.”’ 

Applying the same principles to the Jews which we have studied, 
we must assume that if there occurred any intermixture with other 
races, it was with the inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Slavonians 
of eastern Europe (both mostly brachycephalic), among whom they 
have dwelt for centuries. The resultant race of Jews should, 
under the circumstances, show a curve with a double apex — one 
culminating somewhere at 75 to 78, corresponding with the Se- 
mitic element, the other pointing at an index somewhere above 82, 
corresponding with the cephalic index of the races with whom the 
Jews have intermarried. As we have seen in the course of this 
paper, this is not the case, since the Jews present a homogeneous 
type of head-form without any indication of racial intermixture. 
If the modern Jews were Semites, we should find them to be 
long-headed; if the Semitic element was represented amongst 
them to any appreciable degree, we should find it in our study of 
the seriation of their cephalic index. But the small percentage 
of long-headedness we do find among modern Jews is readily 
accounted for by ascribing it to the result of individual variation 


and the unavoidable personal error of observation. 


' Franz Boas, ‘‘ Zur Anthropologie der nordamerikanischen Indianer,” Ze¢tschrift 
Stir Ethnologie, 1895, XXVU, p. 401. 
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This anomalous condition can be explained by the assumption 
that the Jews may have been round-headed originally. This is 
at present difficult to prove, because we have almost no skulls of 
the primitive Hebrew to verify this assertion. Lombroso’ brings 
the measurements of five Hebrew skulls obtained from the cata- 
comb of Saint Calixtus in Rome, dating back to 150 A.D., and he 
aptly remarks that these skulls are of great importance because, 
at the period from which they are derived, there could not yet 
have been any considerable racial intermixture of the Jews with 
others, hence the cranial type which they represent should be 
considered pure. The cranzal indices of these skulls are 80, 76.1, 
78, 83.4, and 75.1, which means an average cephalic index of the 
living of 80.5, differing by far from the cephalic index of the non- 
Jewish Semites. Of course no conclusion can be drawn from 
only five skulls, still the fact that among these we find not 
one dolichocephalic and two brachycephalic skulls, points strongly 
against the opinion that the ancient Hebrews were a purely 
dolichocephalic race. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that Luschan has suggested that a greater part of the ancient 
Hebrews may have been derived from the Hittites, a brachy- 
cephalic race which flourished in Syria and Asia Minor about 
1500 B.c. Their descendants in modern times are shown by the 
same authority, and recently also by Jensen,’ to be, besides the 
Jews, the Armenians, the Turks, the Greeks, and others. Luschan 
shows that even the physiognomy of the modern Armenians, par- 
ticularly the convex aquiline nose, considered at present to be 
peculiarly Jewish, is, in fact, Armenian, and the same is true of the 
pigmentation, etc.* Lombroso* accepts this view in its entirety. 


! L’antisemitisimo e le scienze moderne, Torino, 1894, appendix. 

2 Hittiter und Armenier, p. 63. 

3 F, von Luschan, *‘ Die anthropologische Stellung der Juden,” Correspondenz-Blatt 
fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, XX\1, 1892, pp. 94-102. He sum- 
marizes that the modern Jews are composed, first, of the Amorites, whom he considers 
as Aryans; second, of the Semites; third, and chiefly, of the descendants of the 
ancient Hittites. With these three important elements are also to be mentioned other 
racial intermixtures which the Jews acquired during their diaspora for the last two 
thousand years. *Loc. cit. 
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We will discuss it in detail in a later paper, after discussing the 
other physical traits of the modern Jews. It is enough for the 
present to show that there are some reasonable grounds for as- 
suming that even the ancient Hebrews were to some extent 
brachycephalic, that is, not Semitic.’ 

There are also recorded twelve skulls from a Jewish cemetery 
in Basel of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The in- 
dividual indices are 76.8, 79.6, 81.4, 82.1, 82.8, 85.9, 86.0, 86.2, 
86.4, 87.3, 88.2, 94.2. The average cranial index is 84.66, i. e., a 
cephalic index on the living of 86.66, which is even more brachy- 
cephalic than that of the modern Jews.’ This series of skulls, 
although more extensive than that of Lombroso, is also insuffi- 
cient to form a basis for any positive opinion. It is hoped that 
with the publication of the anthropological researches of the 
Archeological Expedition to Syria in 1899, by Henry Minor Hux- 
ley, which consist of the measurements taken on forty-three 
Samaritans and on twenty-five skulls from a Samaritan cemetery 
at Nablus, our knowledge of the head-form of the ancient 
Hebrews may be greatly augmented and may place us in a posi- 
tion to form definite conclusions.* 

Another possible explanation of the broad-headedness of the 
modern Jews is that the original stock may have been of a 
dolichocephalic type similar to other Semites, but after their dis- 
persion the Jews crossed with other races of round-headed types. 
As a result of a process of natural selection, the brachycephalic 
type has survived, while the dolichocephalic Semitic type has 


1 Dr Otto Ammon, speaking of the homogeneous head-type of the Jews in Baden, 
says that there can be no doubt that the Jews are a mixed race. But he adds that the 
intermixture of foreign elements were mainly introduced a very long time since (the 
italics are Ammon’s). If the intermixture were recent, it would be zmfossible to 
obtain a curve with such a slender appearance. The height of the curve also confirms 
this opinion.—Zur Anthropologie der Badener, Jena, 1899, pp. 650-651. 

? J. Kollmann, ‘‘ Schdédel und Skeletreste aus einem Judenfriedhof des 13 u. 14 
Jahrhundert zu Basel,” Verhandl. der Natur forschenden Gesellschaft, Basel, pp. 
IT5-126. 

3 See the Preliminary Report of the Archeological Expedition, in the American 
Anthropologist, Jan.—Mar., 1902. 
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succumbed in the struggle for existence. This hypothesis would 
account for the Jews of eastern Europe, the great majority of 
whom are known to have entered Europe by an eastern route, 
thus having an opportunity to cross with the round-headed in- 
habitants of Asia Minor, particularly Caucasia. But the Jews of 
southern and western Europe cannot be said to have intermixed 
with markedly brachycephalic races. The majority are known to 
have entered by a western route, intermingling mostly with 
dolichocephalic races along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
These Jews are known as “ Sephardim,” and are mostly the de- 
scendants of the Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal during 
the dark Middle Ages. Measurements taken on them by Joseph 
Jacobs, C. Lombroso, Leopold Gliick, and R. Livi’ show that 
they are also brachycephalic, the cephalic index being above 8o, 
and even above 82 of Lombroso’s series of 112 Italian Jews, 
as we have seen above. How can we account for the round- 
headedness of the Sephardim ? 

We have failed to find recorded in anthropological literature 
of today any measurements of the Sephardim inhabiting Tunis, 
Morocco, and other parts of Africa, or of the Jews in Syria—the 
Yemenites and others; we are consequently not in a position 
to determine whether these Sephardim are also brachycephalic. 
From the measurements of Oriental Jews which we have suc- 


ceeded in obtaining (these are not included in the figures pre. . 


sented in this paper, but they will be published in due time), we 
find them to be distinctively dolichocephalic. Ripley * argues 
that the only modern Jews who approach the Semitic type of 
head are those actually residing in Africa, and that upward of go 
percent of the nation have widely departed from the parental 
type in Palestine. But we must mention in this connection that 


1 J. Jacobs and I. Spielman, ‘‘On the Comparative Anthropometry of English 
Jews,” Fourn. Anthrop. Inst., XV, pp. 76-88; Lombroso, loc. cit.; L. Gliick, 
‘* Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologie der Spaniolen,” Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosnien und 
der Hercegovina, 1V, pp. 587-592; R. Livi, Amtropometria militare, pt. 1, Roma, 
1896. 2 Races of Europe, p. 390. 
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the African origin of the ancient Hebrews, and even of the 
Semites generally, is not an established fact. There are good 
reasons for believing that the majority of the ancient Hebrews 


were of Asiatic origin, and consequently were brachycephalic, 
as has been asserted by Luschan and others, above cited. It 


may therefore be argued that it is the African Jews who diverged 
widely from the parental type. Ripley quotes Chantre to the 
effect that many of the living Syrians of Semitic speech are as 
brachycephalic as the Armenians. It must also be recalled that 
the Semitic race has only a linguistic foundation. The somato- 
logical traits of the ancient Semites are thus far unknown to us. 

Some inhabitants of Asia Minor, particularly of the mountain- 
ous region of the Caucasus, are considered by all authorities to 
be of Semitic origin. Pantukhof* considers the Armenians, the 
Lesghians, and, to some extent, the Georgians and Greeks to be 
of Semitic derivation. Their brachycephaly (cephalic index 85- 
87) is one of the reasons for ascribing them to the Semites ac- 
cording to Pantukhof. More recently Kurdoff* has suggested 
that the Lesghians of Daghestan are closely related to the Jews 
and their brachycephaly was derived from their intermixture with 
the latter. Uslar has shown that the Jews in the Caucasus are 
not recent arrivals, but have been there from time immemorial, 
and he adduces good linguistic evidence to support his view that 
the cradle of the Semites was southern Armenia.* 

Travelers who have visited Caucasia almost invariably com- 
ment on the close similarity to the “ Jewish ” facial expression of 
many aboriginal inhabitants. Many portraits of Armenians, 
Greeks, Aisors, Ossets, etc., are often mistaken for Jewish. All 
this tends to show that the Asiatic origin of the modern Jews is 
supported by substantial evidence, and their brachycephaly may 


thus be explained. 


1 Loc. cit., and also Les races du Caucase (in Russian), Tiflis, 1goo. 

2 “ Anthropology of the Lesghians,” Russian Anthrop. Fourn., t901, No. 3-4, 
pp. 165-176. 

3 Quoted from Pantukhof, Odserv. Antropol, au Caucase, pp. 53-55. 
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It will be noted that the problem becomes more complicated 
the more thoroughly we attempt to analyze it. The only way in 
which we may be able to get more light on the question is by a 
study of the other tests we have for the identity of races, namely, 
pigmentation, stature, the form of the face, and expression; and 
by a study of the association and correlation of these various 
traits we may be in a position to eliminate the elements which 
disturb the unity of the racial type and discern more clearly the 
elements which make up the contemporaneous Jews. 

We will therefore speak of pigmentation in our next study. 


Note.—The difficulty of reaching people who will submit to anthro- 
pometric measurements is well known to every one who has attempted 
to study physical anthropology on the living. I am therefore greatly 
indebted to Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., Manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, for affording me the opportunity of obtaining 
anthropometric measurements in connection with my work as medical 
examiner for the Charities. Without Dr Frankel’s assistance this work 
could not have been done. Dr D. Blaustein, of the Educational Alli- 
ance, has also greatly contributed to the work by granting permission 
to measure the Jewish young men who attend the gymnasium in the 
institution under his care. The interest in the work and the courtesy 
extended by Mr Joseph Jacobs I also mention with appreciation. 
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1.—MODERN OUTRIGGER CANOE OF GUAM 


2.—GUAM FISHERMAN WITH CAST-NET OF PINEAPPLE FIBER 
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GUAM AND ITS PEOPLE 
By W. E. SAFFORD 


The Marianne islands, or Ladrones, form a chain about four 
hundred miles long in a north-and-south direction and lying about 
four days’ run by steamer to the eastward of the Philippines. 
More definitely speaking, they extend from 13° 14’ to 20° 30’ 
north latitude and lie between 142° 31’ and 143° 46’ east longi- 
tude. They are of volcanic origin and are surrounded by coral 
reefs. In the northern islands there are a number of volcanoes in 
full activity, but in the south volcanic action had ceased long 
before their discovery. 

Guam, the largest and most important member of the group, 
is the only island belonging to the United States, the remainder 
having been sold by Spain to Germany after the close of the late 
war. It is at the extreme south of the chain and at present has 
a population of 9676." The island is of irregular shape and is 
about 29 miles long from N. N. E. to S.S. W. At its narrowest 
part, near the middle, it is less than 4 miles across; near the ends 
the breadth is from 7 to 9 miles. 

The northern portion of the island consists of a mesa, or 
plateau, an ancient coral reef, elevated about 150 feet above the 
sea-level, with one or two peaks of no great height extending 
through it. It is without streams or springs, owing to the porous 
nature of the coral, except in the immediate vicinity of the peaks 
referred to, where in the wet season there is for a time a supply 
of water. Near the middle of the island, in the immediate vicinity 


1 This number refers to the actual residents of the island and does not include 
visitors nor the United States forces stationed there. The figures are taken from the 
census of 1go1, and were kindly communicated to me by Don Pedro Duarte, late 
Captain in the Spanish army, now a resident of the island, 
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of Agafia, the capital, there is a large spring from which a copious 
supply of water issues. This, after slowly oozing through an ex- 
tensive swamp,—an ancient lagoon,— finds its way into the sea 
by means of a river, the channel of which has been artificially 
lengthened and turned for a mile parallel to the coast, for the 
convenience of the natives. The southern portion of the island 
is principally of volcanic formation. Few of the peaks exceed a 
thousand feet in height. It contains a number of streams, some 
of which lose themselves beneath the surface for a time and re- 
appear issuing from caverns. As in most calcareous formations, 
funnel-shaped sink-holes are of frequent occurrence, the water 
draining into them sometimes reappearing near the beach in 
the form of springs, or spurting forth in places from beneath 
the sea. 

Sotl.— Near the junction of the volcanic and coral formations 
the limestone presents a crystalline structure, pure crystals of 
carbonate of lime being frequently found; and nodules of flint 
similar to those from European chalk formations are met in 
certain localities. The soil of the greater part of the island is 
thin and red. It owes its color to the oxide of iron present in the 
disintegrated coral of which it is principally composed. In the 
valleys and forests there is an accumulation of vegetable mold, 
and in swampy places the soil is black, rich, and suitable for the 
cultivation of rice. 

Climate.— Guam is situated on the dividing line between the 
northeast trade-winds and the area of the monsoons of the China 
sea. From December to June the prevailing winds are from the 
northeast, the temperature is agreeable, the nights cool, and the 
air is refreshed by occasional showers. The most agreeable 
months are March, April, May, and June. During July and 
August southwest winds are frequent and are accompanied by 
heavy rain-squalls. Hurricanes may occur at almost any time 
of the year. They may be expected at the changes of the mon- 
soons and are most frequent in the months of October and 
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November. They are often of such violence as to blow down the 
greater part of the native houses, laying waste the maize and rice 
fields, uprooting or breaking off coconut trees, destroying the 
bread-fruit crop, tearing to shreds plantains and banana plants, 
and killing fowls and cattle. Vessels at anchor in the har- 
bor are frequently swept from their moorings and cast upon 
the reef, as the letter-books of the Spanish governors of the island 
will show. Hurricanes are usually followed by scarcity of food. 
The natives, who very seldom have a reserve on hand, are obliged 
at such times to go to the forest for wild yams and nuts of Cycas 
circinalts. 

Earthquakes are also frequent, but are not often violent. 
One of the most severe the island has known in historical times 
was that of 1849, which destroyed the church and the Government 
house in the village of Umata. Not long afterward a number of 
natives of the Caroline islands appeared at Guam, stating that 
their islands had been swept by enormous waves, and begging 
the governor for an asylum. The most recent occurred Septem- 
ber 22, 1902, causing serious injury to the building used as the 
marine barracks, and killing several natives. 

Vegetation.—The flora of Guam, though possessing a number 
of species not known from other localities, bears a general resem- 
blance to that of many other volcanic, coral-fringed islands of the 
Pacific. In the forests are wild bread-fruit trees (Artocarpus) of 
great size; giant banyans and other species of Ficus; Legum- 
inose with hard, mahogany-like wood; arboreous Apocynacee, 
Verbenaceez, Hernandiacez, and Malvaceze; several species of 
Pandanus; and a wealth of ferns growing on the ground, climbing 
tree-trunks, or perched upon the branches like great birds-nests. 
In rocky places grow an interesting rubiaceous shrub or small 
tree, Bikkia martannensis, with four-parted, funnel-shaped flowers ; 
the ramie plant, Boehmeria nivea, var. tenacissima, growing in its 
wild state as a branching shrub or small tree, and Cycas circina- 
dis, which resembles a tree-fern with its glossy, plume-like fronds. 
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In the sabanas, or places devoid of forest growth, occur vast 
stretches of a coarse grass called me¢z, patches of brake-like 
Gleichenia, and scattered ironwood trees (Casuarina equisetifolia). 
The ironwood grows also along the sandy beaches, especially on 
the east coast of the island, where the trees present atwisted and 
battered appearance from the constant trade-winds and the effects 
of the frequent hurricanes. Other shore trees are the widely 
spread Hibiscus tiliaceus, Thespesia populnea, Terminalia catappa, 
Heritiera littoralis, and Barringtonia speciosa. In the rich val- 
leys the betel-palm, Areca catechu, is plentiful; and near the 
banks of streams grow a tree-fern (Alsophila) and the giant Angi. 
opteris evecta. Twining in the thickets are several species of 
Convolvulacez, Leguminose, wild yams (Dzoscorea aculeata) with 
sharp, wiry, branching thorns, and a peculiar leafless, wiry para- 
site, Cassytha filiformis, belonging to the Lauracez. In the 
swamps are dense growths of reeds and marsh-ferns (Chrysodium 
aureum) among which twines the delicate little Lygodium scandens. 
The vegetation along the beach is like that of most tropical 
shores, made up of goats-foot, convolvulus (/pomoea biloba), sea- 
beans (Canavalia obtusifolia), and the shrubby Scevola kenigii 
and Journefortia argentea. On the rocky islets, besides the Cycas 
and Bikkia mentioned above, grow a fine hardwood tree (Ochro-. 


carpus obovalis), called chopag by the natives, and the widely 


spread Xylocarpus granatus. In the mangrove swamps are tan- 
gled growths of Rhizophora mucronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza, 
and crimson-flowered Lumnitzera. 

It may be of interest to those unfamiliar with Pacific insular 
floras to note the absence of pines, cedars, willows, walnuts, 
birches, Ranunculaceze, Rosacex, Caprifoliacez, and Cactacez ; 
there are few Composite and but one or two crucifers. It is 
probable that none of the palms are indigenous, with perhaps 
the exception of a wild rattan (Calamus) of no economic value. 
Among plants conspicuous for their absence are the Polynesian 
chestnut (/nocarpus edulis), the paper mulberry (Broussonetia 
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papyrifera), and the candle-nut (A/eurites moluccana), all of which 
are common on most islands of Polynesia. 

Fauna.—Besides rats and mice the only mammals are a large 
fruit-eating bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus); a small insectivorous 
bat which during the day-time remains in caves; wild hogs; and 
a species of deer introduced into the island by Don Mariano 
Tobias, who was governor from 1771 to 1774. The deer are now 
so abundant as to cause serious damage to the corn-crops and 
young coconuts. Goats are also to be found on several of the 
outlying islets. Cattle and carabaos, or water-buffalo, have been 
introduced and are used both for food and as beasts of burden. 

Among the birds are several species of fruit-doves, a pretty 
little fan-tailed fly-catcher, scarlet-and-black honey-eaters with 
long, slender curved beaks, black starlings, a crow, a tawny-and- 
blue kingfisher (Halcyon) which preys on lizards and insects in- 
stead of fish, the swift that makes edible nests, a little fly-catcher 
named for De Freycinet (Myiagra freycinett), a small Zosterops 
with olive-green and yellow plumage, two rails (Hypotznidia and 
Poliolimnas) and a gallinule (Ga/inula chloropus) which frequent 
the swamps and taro-patches; and along the shores a heron, a 
bittern, two curlews, the Pacific godwit, several sandpipers, 
plover, the wandering tattler, sanderling, snipe, and turn-stones. 
The only bird of prey known to occur is the widely spread short- 
eared owl (Aszo accipitrinus), called momo by the natives. The 
most beautiful of the birds are the fruit-doves, one of which 
(Ptilinopus roseicapillus) belongs to a group widely spread in the 
Pacific, having rosy crowns, green backs, and yellow, purple, and 
orange plumage on the under surface. Acrocephalus luscinia is a 
reed-warbler, a modest bird bearing a general resemblance to our 
catbird and having an exquisite song. 

Among introduced species are the beautiful little Chinese 
partridge (Excalfactoria sinensis), brought to the island in recent 
years by Don Pedro Duarte, and 7urtur dussumieri, the Philip- 
pine turtle-dove. Phlegoenas xanthonura is a fruit-eating dove, 
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interesting from the great dissimilarity between the adult male 
and the female. The former, called apaka by the natives, is con- 
siderably the larger and has a white head. The latter, called 
paloman kunau, is of an almost uniform chocolate color. The 
natives think them to be different birds which live together. — 

The best game bird is a wild duck, Anas oustalett, a species 
peculiar to the island but closely allied to Anas superctliaris 
which occurs in Samoa. Curlew, gallinules, plover, and doves 
are also hunted by the natives for food.’ 

Among the reptiles are a large lizard (Varannus) which robs 
birds-nests and eats young chickens and pigeons, a blue-tailed 
skink, one or two geckos which frequent the houses of the 
natives and run about the ceilings and walls catching insects, and 
a small snake (Typhlops) belonging to the Epanodonta, very much 
in general appearance like an earth worm, but with a hard glossy 
skin. 

Several species of land-crabs occur, including the curious 
Birgus latro, or “robber-crab,”’ kept by the natives in captivity 
and fattened on coconuts for the table. In the streams there 
are shrimps and on the shores spiny lobsters; both of these are 
highly esteemed for food. A full list of the fishes and birds is 
given in the report of the Director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Hawaii for 1900, the result of the work of Mr Alvin 
Seale, who collected on the island in Igoo. 

Discovery.—The island of Guam was discovered by Magellan 
on March 6, 1521, after a passage of three months and twenty 
days from the strait which bears his name. Among the accounts 
written of his expedition, that of Antonio Pigafetta, of Vicenza, 
who accompanied him, is full of valuable and interesting de- 
tails. Pigafetta tells of the terrible suffering of his companions 
on their way across the waters of the unexplored ocean: how 
their food failed, until they had only crumbling biscuit full of 


1 See ‘‘ Birds of the Marianne Islands and their Vernacular Names,” Zhe Osprey, 
March-April, 1902. 
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maggots to eat, all foul from the excrement of rats; how they 
were forced to eat the rats themselves, which brought a price of 
half-a-crown each, and moreover “enough of them could not be 
got”; how they even resorted to sawdust of wood, and the ox- 
hides used as chafing gear in the rigging under the main yard, 
all stiffened and hardened by sun, rain, and wind, soaking them 
for several days in the sea, and then putting them “a little on 
the embers.” The water they had to drink was yellow and stink- 
ing, and the gums of nearly all were swollen with scurvy, and 
nineteen died, and twenty-five or thirty others fell ill “of divers 
sicknesses, both in the arms and legs and other places, in such 
manner that very few remained healthy.” 

Two islands were sighted, but only birds and trees were found 
upon them and no supplies could be obtained. These they called 
the Unfortunate islands. Finally three other islands were sighted, 
covered with rich vegetation and inhabited by many people, who 
came out to meet them in wonderful canoes, which seemed to 
fairly fly over the water. The sails were triangular-shaped mats 
woven of pandanus-leaves and were supported on a yard after the 
manner of lateen sails. The mast was amidships. Instead of 
going about in tacking they simply shifted the sheet of the sail 
from one end of the canoe to the other, so that which had been 
the bow became the stern, and the stern became the bow. Par- 
allel to the fore-and-aft line there was an outrigger or log, rigidly 
connected with the hull by cross-pieces and resting upon the sur- 
face of the water. This served, both by its weight and buoyancy, 
to keep the narrow craft from capsizing, and was kept always on 
the windward side by shifting the sheet as described above. All 
of the boats were painted, some black and others red. They had 
paddles of the form of hearth shovels, which could be used for 
steering or propelling the boats.’ 


'** Hanno il timone simile ad una pala da fornaio, cioé una pertica con una tavola 
in cima ; e doppio essendo questo timone o remo, fanno a piacer loro di poppa prora.” 
—Pigafetta, Primo Viaggio intorno al Globo Terracgueo, Milano, MDCCC, p. 53. 
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The ships came to anchor near a village on the southernmost 
island, and the natives brought them refreshment of fruits. The 
sails were furled and preparations were made to land, when it was 
discovered that the skiff which rode astern of the flag-ship was 
missing. Suspecting that the natives had stolen it, the Captain 
General went ashore with forty armed men, burned forty or fifty 
houses and many boats, and killed seven or eight native men and 
women. He then returned to the ship with his skiff and immedi- 
ately set sail, continuing his course to the westward. 

“‘ Before we went ashore,” says Pigafetta, “some of our people 
who were sick said to us that if we should kill any of them, 
whether man or woman, that we should bring on board their 
entrails, being persuaded that with the latter they would be 
cured. 

“When we wounded some of those islanders with arrows, 
which entered their bodies, they tried to draw forth the arrow 
now in one way and now in another, in the meantime regarding 
it with great astonishment, and thus did they who were wounded 
in the breast, and they died of it, which did not fail to cause us 
compassion. 

“Seeing us taking our departure then, they followed us with 
more than a hundred boats, for more than a league. They ap- 
proached our ships, showing us fish and pretending to wish to 
give them to us; but when they were near they cast stones at us 
and fled. We passed under full sail among their boats, which 
with greatest dexterity escaped us. We saw among them some 
women who were weeping and tearing their hair, surely for their 
husbands killed by us.” 

Aboriginal Inhabitants.— The natives were described by the 
early navigators and missionaries as people of the stature of 
Europeans. They were lighter in color than the Filipinos, and 
the women and children were fairer than the men. At the time 
of the discovery the men wore their hair loose or coiled in a knot 
on top of the head. Later they are described as shaving the 
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head, with the exception of a crest about a finger long, which 
they left on the crown. Some of them were bearded. Pigafetta 
says that they were well formed, and in the report of the early 
missionaries they were said to be more corpulent and robust than 
Europeans, but with a tendency to obesity. They were remarkably 
free from disease and physical defects, and lived toa great age. 
Among those baptized the first year by the missionaries there 
were more than one hundred and twenty said to be past the 
age of a hundred years. Their hair was naturally jet black, and 
in early times was worn so long by the women as to touch the 
ground. The men wore no clothing, and the only covering of the 
women was a small apron-like garment made of the inner bark of 
atree. The women were handsome, and more delicate in figure 
than the men. They did not work in the fields, but occupied 
themselves in weaving baskets, mats, and hats of Pandanus leaves, 
and doing other necessary work about the house.’ 

In their general appearance, language, and customs the people 
of Guam bore a resemblance to the Tagalos and Visayans of the 
Philippine islands. The vocabulary, however, was distinct, with 
the exception of a few words of Malayan affinity widely spread 
over the Pacific (such, for instance, as the names for sky, fowl, 
fire, and a few others). Their grammatical forms were very dif- 
ferent from those of the Polynesians, tenses being expressed by 
the reduplication of syllables and the insertion and prefixing of 
particles to the root of the verb. 

Before marriage it was customary for young men to live in 
concubinage with girls, whom they purchased from their parents 
by presents. This did not injure a girl’s prospect for marriage 
afterward. Frequently a number of young men and young girls 


' Le donne son belle, di figura svelta, piu delicate e bianche degli uomini, con 
capegli nerissimi sciolti e lunghi fino a terra. Vanno pur esse ignude, se non che co- 
prono le parti vergognose con una corteccia stretta e sottile quanto la carta, tratta dalla 
scorza interna che sta fra la corteccia il legno della palma. Esse non lavarono alla 
campagna, ma stanno in casa tessendo stuoie, ceste di palma, e altri simili lavori 
facendo necessarj alla famiglia.—Pigafetta, p. 51. 
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would live together in a large public house. After marriage a 
husband contented himself with one wife, and a wife with one 
husband at a time. Divorces were frequent, the children and 
household property always going with the wife. The most fre. 
quent cause of divorce was jealousy. Ifa woman discovered her 
husband to be unfaithful, she called together the other women of 
her village, who armed themselves with spears and proceeded to 
the house of the offender. They would then destroy any growing 
crops he might own and menace him with the spears until he was 
forced to flee from the house. Then they took possession of 
everything they could find and sometimes even destroyed the 
house itself. When a wife was unfaithful, the husband had a 
right to chastise her paramour, but she went free from punish- 
ment. 

Caste distinctions were recognized and very strictly observed. 
The chiefs, called chamorris, owned vast plantations and coconut 
groves, which were handed down generation after generation to 
the heirs. A chief's rightful successor was his brother or his 
nephew, who, on coming into possession of the family estate, 
changed his name to that of the chief ancestor of the family. 

The people were naturally superstitious. They venerated the 
bones of their ancestors, keeping the skulls in their houses in 
“small baskets, and practising certain incantations before them 
when it was desired to attain certain objects. The spirits of the 
dead were called auztz, and were supposed to dwell in the forests, 
often visiting the villages, causing bad dreams and having especial 
sway over the fisheries. People dying a violent death went toa 
place called Zazarraguan, or the house of Chayfi, where they suf- 
fered torture from fire and incessant blows. Those dying natural 
death went to a subterranean paradise where there were groves of 
coconuts, plantations of bananas, sugar-cane, and other fruits in 
abundance. Certain men called makahna resembled the kahunas 
of the Hawaiians. They were supposed to have power over the 
health of the natives, could cause rain, and bring luck to the 
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fishermen. As among many Indian, Malayan, and Polynesian 
peoples, they were very careful not to spit near the house of 
another, undoubtedly through fear of sorcery, should an enemy 
possess himself of the spittle. 

Violent grief was shown on the death of a friend or relative, 
the people wailing and singing dirges expressive of their sorrow 
and despair, and recounting the noble qualities of the dead. In 
the case of a chamorrz’s death the wailing was prolonged for sev- 
eral days. Small mounds were raised over the grave and were 
decorated with flowers, palm-leaves, canoe-paddles if the deceased 
was a fisherman, and spears if he was a warrior. The body was 
sometimes anointed with fragrant oil and taken in procession from 
house to house, as though to allow the spirit an opportunity of 
choosing an abiding place among the homes of its kindred. 

On occasions of festivity the men and the women would col- 
lect in groups each by themselves, and, forming semicircles, sing 
and chant their legends and fables. Sometimes these songs 
would be in three-part harmony, “treble, contralto, and fal- 
setto.” The songs were accompanied by appropriate gestures 
and movements of the body, the women using certain rattles and 
castanets made of shells. On these occasions the women adorned 
their foreheads with wreaths of flowers like jasmines, and wore 
belts of shells and bands from which hung disks of turtle-shell, 
which were much prized among them. They wore skirts of fringe- 
like roots, which the early missionaries declared were “ rather like 
cages than garments.” 

Though called Ladrones (“‘ Thieves ”’), they were so honest that 
their houses were left open and without protection, and very 
seldom was anything found missing. They were very hospitable 
and kind, as all the early accounts testify. It was not until they 
were given just cause that their attitude toward the Spanish 
changed, whereupon the latter declared that they had been mis- 
taken in attributing virtues to them. 

They declared that the foreigners brought to the island rats, 
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flies, mosquitoes, and strange diseases. They lived with little 
restraint, matters of importance to the villages or to the general 
public being decided by assemblies of their chiefs and old men; 
but these had little authority, and a native did pretty much what 
he pleased unless prevented from doing so by some one stronger 
than himself. 

Their arms were wooden spears pointed with bones, and 
slings with which they threw oval-shaped stones with remarkable 
force and accuracy, “as far,’”’ says one observer, “as an arquebus 
can shoot.” From their earliest youth they were accustomed to 
practise with these weapons and often had contests of spear- 
throwing, fencing, and throwing at marks. Often the stone was 
hurled with such swiftness that it would become embedded 
in the trunk of a tree. The women went to sea with their hus- 
bands for sport. They were fine swimmers, and as they threw 
themselves into the water and came bounding from wave to 
wave, they reminded Pigafetta of dolphins. 

Their houses were well made, thatched with palm-leaves, and 
raised on wooden posts or on pillars of stone." They were 
divided into several rooms by partitions of mats. Their beds 
were mats woven from Pandanus leaves divided into strips of 
great fineness. Their boats were kept under shelter, large 
sheds being constructed for them near the sea, the stone or 
masonry pillars of which may still be seen. These stone pillars 
are held in awe by the present natives of the island, who think it 
unlucky to disturb them or even to linger near them. 

Food.—The food of the aborigines consisted of fish, fowls, 
rice, bread-fruit, taro, yams, and bananas (Pigafetta calls them 
“figs a palm long”), coconuts, and nuts of Cycas circinalts, the 
poisonous properties of which they removed by soaking and re- 
peatedly changing the water, after which they were cooked. 
For relishes they ate certain seaweeds, the nuts of Zerminalia 


1 «* Fundados sobre fuertes pilares de piedra.”— Narrative of Gaspar and Grijalva, 
who visited Guam with Legaspi in 1565. 
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catappa and a species of Pandanus. Pandanus drupes, which are 
an important food-staple in some Pacific islands, were not a part 
of their domestic economy ; and, although they had pigs at an 
early date, it is probable that these were introduced after the dis- 
covery, as some of the early navigators declare that the natives 
could not be induced to eat flesh. The creamy juice expressed 
from the meat of ripe coconuts entered into the composition of 
several of their dishes. They were ignorant of the manufacture 
of tuba from the sap of the coconut, and had no intoxicating 
beverages before the arrival of the Spaniards. As was nearly the 
universal custom throughout the tropical Pacific, they cooked by 
means of stones which they heated in a hole in the ground, mak- 
ing alternate layers of food, leaves, and heated stones, somewhat 
after the manner of a New England clam-bake. 

Narcotics.—The kava-pepper (Piper methysticum) was unknown 
to them; but its place may be said to have been taken by the 
betel (Piper betle), the leaves of which they chewed wrapped 
around a fragment of the nut of Aveca catechu, with the addition 
of a pinch of lime. This habit is still universal among the natives 
of Guam. The betel, thus prepared, has an agreeable aromatic 
pungency, not unlike that of nutmeg. It imparts a fragrance to 
the breath, which is not disagreeable, but it discolors the teeth 
and causes them to crumble away, while the constant expectora- 
tion of saliva, red as blood, is a disagreeable habit. 

Cultivated Plants——The principal plants cultivated by the na- 
tives before the discovery were the bread-fruit—a sterile form of 
Artocarpus communis, which is propagated by cuttings, or sprouts, 
from the roots; the dugdug, or fertile form of the same species, 
which also grew wild upon the island, yielding an edible, chest- 
nut-like seed, logs from which they made their largest canoes, 
bark for their aprons or loin-cloths, and gum which served as a 
medium for mixing their paints and asa resin for paying the seams 
of their canoes; the betel palm (Aveca catechu) and the betel 
pepper (Piper bet/e), which were undoubtedly brought to the island 
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in prehistoric times, as also were rice, sugar-cane, and the species 
of Pandanus called aggak, from the leaves of which they made 
their mats, baskets, hats, and boat-sails. Of this plant only one 
sex occurs on the island, and it must consequently be propagated 
by cuttings. Coconuts were also, in all probability, brought 
hither, as were several varieties of yams (Dioscorea), separated by 
them into two groups which, according to the shape of the leaf, 
they call xzka and dago. A third species, Dioscorea aculeata, called 
gado, which now grows wild in thickets, is characterized by sharp, 
wiry, branching thorns near the ground, which serve to protect its 
starchy tubers from wild hogs. Several varieties of taro were cul- 
tivated, both in swampy places and on dry hill-sides. Varieties 
of Colocasia antiquorum were called sunz,; those of Alocasia indica 
and allied forms were called pzga. Among the less important 
plants were the Polynesian arrowroot (Zacca pinnatifida), called 
gabgab; turmeric (Curcuma longa), called margo; wild ginger 
(Zingiber zerumbet), or astigod halom-tano,; and a species of red- 
pepper (Capsicum annuum), called dont. There were no edible 
oranges, mangoes, mangosteens, nor loquats. A _ fruit much 
relished by the fruit-eating pigeons was the prod (Ximenia amert- 
cana), which resembles a small yellow plum with a slight flavor of 
bitter-almond. 

Agricultural and other Useful Arts.—For growing taro little 
art is required. Yams require more care; while bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the textile Pandanus, propagated by cuttings or sprouts, 
have to be severed from the parent stock, stuck into the ground, 
and occasionally watered. For the cultivation of rice—the only 
cereal of the aborigines—far greater skill is required, on account 
of the necessary preparation of the fields and the construction of 
irrigating ditches. Rice was the principal staple furnished to 
vessels in considerable quantity. Oliver van Noort, who visited 
the island in 1600, mentions it in his narrative; and the Nassau 
fleet in 1625 bought it in bales containing 70 to 80 pounds each. 
At this time it was cultivated in many places on the island, which 
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indicates no little industry and enterprise on the part of the na- 
tives. I dwell on this point, because the aborigines of Guam have 
been described as very indolent and of the lowest order of civili- 
zation, ignorant even of the art of making fire. Surely the people 
who constructed such marvelous “flying praos,” who dwelt in 
commodious and well-built houses, and who carried on the art of 
agriculture to the extent indicated by the narratives of the early 
expeditions of the Dutch, cannot be classified as abject savages, 
even though their bodies were covered by very scant clothing. 
If encounters took place between them and the crews of visiting 
ships,— and these crews, fresh from pillaging the coast of South 
America and accustomed to deeds of violence and murder, were 
in all probability far from gentle in their treatment of the natives, 
—they were designated as miserable infidels, to “slay”” whom was 
a legitimate pastime; while, if a European was killed by one of 
them, without investigating the cause, he was declared to have 
been murdered, and his death was avenged by the burning of 
villages, boats, and boat-houses, and by killing men, women, and 
children.. They were branded with the name “ Ladrones”’ 
stealing a boat and some bits of iron; yet the Spaniards did not 


for 


hesitate to steal human beings to serve as slaves at their pumps." 

Arrival of Jesuit Missionaries.—For nearly a century and a 
half after the discovery, no attempt was made to colonize the 
island. Spanish galleons, on their annual trips from New Spain 
to the Philippines, stopped regularly at Guam for fresh water and 
provisions. On one of these a Jesuit priest, Padre Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores, was passenger. His heart was moved with pity for 
the natives living in spiritual darkness in this earthly paradise, 
and when he reached Manila he begged that he might be sent to 
them as a missionary. His request was refused, and it was not 
until he succeeded in getting a direct order from the king, Philip 


1See narrative of the expedition under Miguel Lopez Legaspi, which visited 
Guam in 1565. 
* Burney, Varrative of the Loaysa Expedition, 1526, vol. 1, p. 217. 
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IV, that his wish was realized. A ship was built at Cavite, and 
Padre Diego was sent, together with several companions, to carry 
the faith to the Ladrones. 

He arrived at Agafia on March 3, 1668, the ship having first 
proceeded to Acapulco, Mexico, as was the custom, owing to the 
head winds and the currents. Sanvitores was full of zeal and 
worked with phenomenal success among the natives. They re. 
ceived him with great kindness, giving him a dwelling-place and 
building for him a church at Agafia. Letters written by him to 
his superiors are full of interesting information concerning the 
natives. He tells of their great regard for caste distinctions, their 
veneration for the bones of their dead, their practice of sorcery, 
and he regrets their love of worldly pleasures, their disinclination 
for serious occupations, and complains that their history is 
“obscured by a thousand fables.” 

After a time trouble arose between the missionaries and the 
natives. At first the chiefs insisted that the benefits of baptism 
should not be extended to the common people; then they began 
to doubt its efficiency, and many who had been baptized reverted 
to their former beliefs and practices. They resented the efforts of 
the missionaries to change their marriage customs, the destruction 
of the sacred bones of their fathers, and the forcible detention of 
children whom the missionaries had taken to educate. Finally, 
after four years of unceasing labor among them, Padre Sanvi-. 
tores was killed while baptizing a child against the will of its 
father. 

Active measures were now taken to reduce the natives. The 
queen of Spain, Maria Ana of Austria, widow of Philip IV, be- 
came interested in their conversion and founded a college for 
the education of native youth, which she endowed with an annual 
income of three thousand pesos. In honor of her the group was 
named “ Las Islas Marianas.” The income from the fund bestowed 
by the queen continued until the seizure of the island of Guam by 
the United States. 
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The Jesuits continued in the island for a century. At their 
expulsion, in 1769, in conformity with the edict of Carlos III, 
their place was taken by Recollet friars of the order of San 
Agostino. During their stay the Jesuits not only introduced 
many useful plants and fruits from Mexico and from other 
countries, but they taught the natives many useful arts and 
habits of industry, established extensive plantations, and brought 
to the island cattle, horses, mules, donkeys, goats, and cara- 
baos, or water buffalo. The youths under their care were 
instructed in the elements of learning and in the Christian doc- 
trine, and were trained to serve as acolytes. They instructed 
them also in music. The inventory of their effects, taken at the 
time their property was seized by order of the king, is still in 
Guam. Among the items are: ‘“‘seven violins with their bows, 
three sweet flutes, two harps, and one viol.” The inventory also 
includes a list of blacksmith’s tools, axes, planes, chisels, saws, and 
appliances for tanning leather, together with a good supply of 
agricultural implements; and the list of live-stock and articles 
found on their farms showed that the latter were in a flourishing 
condition. 

Plants Introduced by the Missionaries.—The principal plants 
introduced by the missionaries were maize or Indian corn, tobacco, 
oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, cashew-nuts, or maraziones, 
peanuts, egg-plants, tomatoes, and several species of Anona, be- 
sides a number of leguminous vegetables and garden-herbs. 

With maize, the chief article of cultivation, came the Mexican 
metatl and mano for making tortillas. Tobacco leaves were used 
for paying the natives for their work. Most of the sweet potatoes 
grown were sold to ships, the natives contenting themselves with 
yams and taro or bread-fruit. Among the medicinal plants brought 
from Mexico was Cassia alata, which is still called “‘ acapulco”’ ; 
and Pithecolobium dulce, called kamachilis, was brought for the 
sake of its bark, which is used in tanning. 

Modern Agriculture.—Maize is cultivated in patches varying 
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from one acre to ten acres. It is planted on the highlands at the 
beginning of the rainy season. A second crop is obtained from 
the lowlands in the dry season. It must be shelled as soon as 
gathered, carefully dried to prevent molding, and stored in large 
earthen jars (brought from Manila, Japan, or China) for protec- 
tion against weevils. In the lowlands with deep soil, the fields 
may be plowed. In plowing bullocks or carabaos are used, the 
latter preferably in wet places; the plow is of wood, with a single 
handle, and tipped with iron, usually forged by the village black- 
smith from an old musket barrel. 

Rice is cultivated very much as in the Philippines. The crop 
is frequently a failure owing to drought or a blasting hurricane; 
and even in good seasons the crop is insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. It is one of the food staples of 
the island, and is now imported from Japan and the United 
States. 

Taro is cultivated both in wet and in dry ground. It is much 
eaten by the natives, as also are several species of yams (Dios- 
corea). There are at least four varieties of sweet potatoes. 
It is interesting to note that the vernacular name for sweet potato 
—camote—is of American origin, and is still commonly used 
among the Spanish-speaking people of our extreme Southwest. 

Tobacco is planted by nearly every family. It must be care- 
fully weeded and kept free from insect-larve, the most destructive 
of which is that of a sphinx moth. It is never cured nor allowed 
to ferment, but is simply hung under shelter and left to 
dry. The natives prefer their tobacco to all other kinds. They 
will not smoke foreign tobacco unless their own gives out. It is 
usually smoked in the form of loosely rolled cigars, made without 
paste, and wrapped with agave or pineapple fiber. 

Several kinds of Leguminosz are cultivated both for the sake 
of their green pods and for their ripe seeds. One of the best is 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus, the pods of which, eaten green and 
tender, have four longitudinal ruffle-like wings. Peanuts grow 
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readily, in places lining the road from Agafia to the port. Man- 
dioc and arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea) are cultivated, but not 
on an extensive scale; and turmeric and tacca, though growing 
wild, are sometimes planted. 

The natives have become essentially an agricultural and pas- 
toral people. Some of the changes brought about by Spanish 
occupancy are shown in the accompanying illustrations (plates 
XXVII-XXx). Navigation is scarcely practised by them. The 
wonderful flying praos have been replaced by small canoes, such 
as that shown in plate XXVII, which is used by the natives only 
for fishing. There are scarcely more than a dozen native boats in 
the whole island. For years what traffic was carried on between 
the islands of the group was by means of large canoes from the 
Caroline islands. 

Another figure shows the manner in which corn is spread out 
to dry in the streets upon mats of Pandanus leaves. The cast- 
net shown in the figure of the fisherman is made of thread twisted 
by hand from pineapple fiber; and the hide in process of tanning 
has been treated with an infusion of the bark of Pithecolobium 
dulce, which, like the source of the leather itself, is an intrusion 
from America. 

With the exception of a few families living in rancherias, the 
natives inhabit villages and go to their ranchos, or country places, 
for the purpose of feeding and watering their stock or for culti- 
vating their fields. The town houses are well constructed ; they 
are raised from the ground on substantial, durable posts, or built 
of masonry with a basement or “ bodega,” which is used as a store- 
room, taking up the ground floor. Some of them are surrounded 
by balconies enclosed by shutters or by windows with translucent 
bivalve shells for panes. The roofs are either of thatch or tile, 
the best thatch being that made of the leaflets of nipa palm. 
Many of the houses are provided with gardens, in which grow 
perennial egg-plants, red-peppers, bananas, plantains, various kinds 
of beans, squashes, and ornamental and useful shrubs and trees, 
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including lemons, limes, pomegranates, sour-sops, and sugar-ap- 
ples (Anona squamosa). Frequently under the eaves, so as to 
receive the drippings from the roofs, are planted rows of bright- 
leaved Codizums, cut-leaved Panax and other Araliacez, and 
dark purple Eranthemums; and among the fragrant-flowered 
species are the mz/ leguas (Pergularia odoratissima), the Egyptian 
henna (Lawsonia alba),—a great bush covered with flowers which 
bear a general resemblance to and have the odor of mignonette, 
—and the Ilang-ilang tree (Canaga odorata). 

Ranchos may be constructed for the use of one or two per- 
sons or for a whole family. Many of them are intended only for 
temporary occupancy, the adjoining ground being allowed to lie 
fallow after crops have been raised on it for four or five years in 
succession. The usual form of a small rancho is that of a shed, 
with walls of coconut matting or woven reeds and a roof of 
coconut thatch. Half of the hut is taken up by a split-bamboo 
platform, raised about two feet from the ground. This is the 
family bed. Beneath it are penned up each night the youngest 
broods of chickens with their mothers, to protect them from rats, 
cats, and lizards. The larger fowls fly to the spreading limbs of 
a neighboring tree (the site for a rancho is always selected near a 
suitable roosting-tree), or upon the ridge of the roof, or perhaps 
on some convenient perch in the hut itself, where there are 
always four or five setting hens in baskets hung on the posts. 
Sometimes the whole family remains on the rancho during the 
week, returning to the town on Saturday evening, when a pro- 
cession of ox-carts a mile long may always be seen en route to 
the capital, so that their owners may be ready for early mass the 
next morning. 

There are few masters and few servants in Guam. Asa rule 
the rancho is not too extensive to be cultivated by the family, 
all of whom, even the little children, lend a hand. Often the 
owners of neighboring ranchos work together in communal 
fashion, one day on A’s corn, the next on B’s, and so on, laugh- 
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ing, singing, and skylarking at their work, and stopping when- 
ever they feel like it to take a drink of tuda from a neighboring 
coconut tree. Each does his share without constraint, nor will 
one indulge so freely in tuba as to incapacitate himself for work; 
for experience has taught the necessity of temperance, and every 
one must do his share if the services are to be reciprocal. By 
the time the young men have finished their round, the weeds are 
quite high enough once more in A’s corn to require attention 
again. In the evening they separate, each going to his own 
rancho to feed his bullock, pigs, and chickens; and after a good 
supper they lie down for the night on a Pandanus mat spread 
over the elastic platform of split bamboo. 

If wealth consists in the ability to gratify one’s wants, the 
people of Guam may be called rich; and were it not for the 
frequent occurrence of hurricanes, life on the island would be 
almost ideal. None of the natives depends for his livelihood on 
either commerce or a trade. There are men who can make 
shoes, tan leather, and cut stone for building purposes; but such 
a thing as a shoemaker, tanner, or mason who supports his family 
by his trade is unknown. In the midst of building a stone wall, 
the native who has consented to help do the work will probably 
say: “ Excuse me, Sefior, but I must go to my rancho for three 
or four days; the weeds are getting ahead of my corn.” And 
when one wishes to get some lime, the native to whom he goes 
for it may say: ‘“‘After I have finished gathering my coconuts 
for copra I will get my boys to cut wood and make a kiln. 
Never fear, Sefior, you shall have the lime within six weeks.” 

The result of this condition of society is, that when a father 
dies the wife and children are not left destitute, as would be the 
case if they depended on the results of his handiwork alone. 
The crops continue to ripen and are gathered in due time by the 
family ; the weeds and worms are kept out of the tobacco; the 
coffee-bushes bend each year under their weight of berries ; and 
the coconuts, as usual, yield their annual dividend. Indeed, in 
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most cases the annual income in provisions is amply sufficient 
to keep the family supplied with its simple clothing, some flour 
and rice brought by the traders from Japan or America to ex- 
change for copra, and perhaps a few delicacies, a ribbon or two, 
and a new picture of the patron saint to place in the little alcove 
of the side room, where the light is always kept burning. 

While in Guam I knew of only one person on the island 
dependent upon charity, and she was an old blind woman with. 
out children or near relatives. Even blindness does not make 
beggars of the natives. On one occasion, while crossing the 
island to report on the suitability of a certain bay as a landing. 
place for the proposed telegraph cable, I visited a house in 
which a man and his wife were both blind. He was engaged 
in twisting pineapple fiber into thread for cast-nets. The sur- 
rounding farm was in a flourishing condition: here a field of 
corn; there a patch of tobacco; a little farther away a grove 
of young coconuts, set out evenly in rows; near the house a 
thicket of coffee-bushes red with berries; about the door betel- 
nuts drying in the sun; at the edge of the forest a cow, very 
much like an Alderney, tethered to a tree to keep her out of 
a neighboring patch of sweet potatoes; and in a newly cleared 
spot, where the stumps of trees were still standing, I saw a rich 
growth of taro and some yam vines twining up a circle of poles 
inclined against a tree. 

A fine strapping youth came in to prepare dinner. He was 
the son of the old people and had been born before they were 
stricken with the disease which caused their blindness. It was 
he who planted the garden, who cleared the forest, cared for 
the cow, the pigs and chickens, and collected the betel-nuts. 
He climbed a coconut-tree near the house and brought in a 
bamboo joint full of tuba, delicious as cider just beginning to 
turn sharp, which, after putting across the top some leaves to 
strain it, he offered us with the manner of a Spanish caballero. 
The next day, on my return from the opposite shore of the 
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island, he saddled the sleek little cow and insisted on my 
riding her back to the city, he and the little calf running along 
by my side as the cow trotted over the good roads, and wading 
through the deep mud, as our way led across marshy places 
overarched by great bamboos. On all the farms we passed the 
natives were planting coconuts. There were fields of corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco. The young tobacco plants, re- 
cently transplanted, were each sheltered from the sun by a 
section of coconut leaf, stuck into the ground at an angle. 
Everybody seemed contented and all had a pleasant greeting 
for the stranger. Some of the shy little children brought out 
by their parents to see us took my hand to kiss it, as is the 
custom in the island on the occasion of a visit from a dignitary 
of the church or state, or the head of a family. It seemed to 
me that I had discovered Arcadia; and when I thought of a 
letter I had received from a friend asking whether I believed 
it would be possible to czvzlize the natives, I felt like exclaim- 
ing: “ God forbid!” 


STAR CULT AMONG THE PAWNEE—A PRELIMI. 
NARY REPORT 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


The far-reaching avenues of trade upon this continent stretch 
from the equatorial regions to its northern and southern confines, 
and along these paths have passed with the traders more than 
their articles of barter. These men took with them the know- 
ledge of rites, customs, myths, and folktales, which spread, with 
modifying influence more or less enduring, from tribe to tribe. 
As a result, no one tribe on the western continent can be said to 
stand wholly apart from all other tribes, or unaffected as to its 
forms of organization, its culture, or its folklore. A network of 
exchange, more or less formal, lies over the whole country, 
enhancing both the difficulty and the interest of ethnological 
field research. 

Some twenty years ago, while studying among the Omaha 
and other tribes of the Siouan linguistic group, I met with 
evidence which seemed to indicate that the people of the Pawnee 
tribe had probably been instrumental in the spread of certain 
cults among their neighbors, and that this tribe still possessed in 
considerable fulness of detail many of their ancient ceremonies. 
Although at that time the way to witness and investigate these 
ceremonies was opened to me by some of the old Omaha leaders 
who were in close and friendly relations with the Pawnee, circum- 
stances beyond my control prevented for several years my enter- 
ing the Pawnee field. However, I have since been able to take 
up the work and have made considerable progress, having 
obtained complete records of ceremonies and attendant rituals. 

During the present year I have been joined in this investiga- 
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tion by Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Columbian Museum, 
who agrees with me as to the importance of exploiting this field. 
We hope to procure as complete a record of this tribe as it is now 
possible to obtain from the few surviving old men who have been 
instructed in the rites of their fathers. In this associated work 
Mr James R. Murie, formerly my collaborator, will continue as 
our assistant in behalf of his tribe. 

The language of the Pawnee belongs to the Caddoan stock. 
When first met by the white race the people were living near 
Platte river, in what is now the state of Nebraska. About thirty 
years ago the tribe was removed from this locality to the place 
where they now reside in northeastern Oklahoma. 

In this preliminary report no mention will be made of the 
earlier or later migrations of the Pawnee, or of the different 
divisions of the tribe, beyond the statement that it is now repre- 
sented by four bands. These bands used always to build their 
villages in a certain definite geographical relation to each other. 
The Skidi band was always to the west of the others; it is of the 
organization and cult of this band that a brief outline will be 
given. 

The Skidi band was divided into several villages, each pos- 
sessing certain sacred symbolic articles which were preserved in a 
pack or shrine. Each shrine had its own ceremonies and rituals. 
The sacred symbolic articles, the ceremonial use of them, and the 
rituals recited or sung were believed to have been given to the 
different villages by as many different stars. The star gave its 
name to the shrine, and the name of the shrine became the name of 
the village. Where there was a second name it referred to some 
incident connected with the bestowal of the contents of the shrine, 
or it was descriptive of the locality where the village was placed. 

There were five villages which formed a central group (figure 
25). The position of these villages was fixed by the position of 
the stars which had given them their shrines and ceremonies. 

About this central group were located the other villages of the 
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Skidi band, each in a position corresponding to that occupied by 
the star of its shrine, so that the villages of the Skidi on the earth 
were as a reflected picture of their stars in the heavens. 

In the central group, the shrine of the village at the west led 
in the religious rites. Its ceremonies were the first to be per. 
formed in the yearly sequence of ceremonies, which commenced 
when the first thunder in the spring was heard. All but two of 
the villages took part in these ceremonies, following a certain 
order. 

Not only did the ceremony of the shrine of the village of the 
west open the rites of the year, but certain of its ritual songs 
were repeated at the beginning of the ceremonies connected 
with the shrines of the other villages taking part. To quote 
the words of my Indian informant, “‘ the ceremonies of the other 
shrines were like branches of this shrine.” This shrine did not 
have anything to do with secular affairs unless the people were 
in dire distress. 

The ceremonies connected with the shrines of the other four 
villages of the central group related to the affairs of the tribe, 
such as hunting, planting and harvesting, the conferring of honors 
on warriors, and the installation of leaders. The leadership of 
these shrines rotated in a fixed order. That of the village at the 
northwest became the leader for the year, that is, a winter and a 
summer. Then the leadership passed to the village at the south- 
east, for a winter and a summer. Next came the shrine of the 
village at the southwest, which led for a year, a winter and a 
summer, when the leadership fell to the shrine of the village 
of the northeast, a winter and asummer. After that the leader- 
ship returned to the shrine of the village at the northwest, and so 
on, following the order as given, each shrine being leader every 
four years. 

Quoting again my Indian informant, “ The Skidi were or- 
ganized by the stars; these powers above made them into families 
and villages, and taught them how to live and how to perform 
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their ceremonies. The shrines of the four leading villages were 
given by the four leading stars, and represent those stars which 
guide and rule the people. The shrine of the village at the west 
was given by Tirdwa, who is above and over all the stars, hence it 
is over all the others which were given by the stars. That is why 
all the ceremonies of the other shrines began with the sacred 
songs of this shrine. Tirdwa sent this shrine by the star in the 
west, but it was not to represent that star, but to represent Tirdwa 
who gave to the mysterious beings, who stand below that star, the 
power to put life into all things, to set the people in order, and to 


give them knowledge.” He further explained: “ First of all was 
Tirawa-atius (a-t2-us, father), the power above all and over all, the 
father of all things. Then came the lesser or under powers; 
these were given places in the heavens; they are in stars. Then 
all things were made, and men and women were created.” Again 
I quote: “ The ceremonies of the shrines give an account of crea- 
tion, the establishment of the family, and the inauguration of 
rites by which man would be reminded of his dependence on 
Tir4awa, of whom he must ask food.” 

One of the fundamental teachings of these ceremonies is the 
predication of a duality of the universe. Everything is either male 
or female; these two principles were necessary to the perpetua- 
tion of all things. The east was male, the west was female, the 
south was male, the north female, the above was male, and the 
below female. Therefore all the stars in the east were male, and 
all the stars in the west were female. This quality was imparted 
to the shrines: that of the west was feminine; so, too, was the 
shrine of the yellow star at the northwest, which was the first in 
order of leadership; next in the order was the shrine of the red 
masculine star in the southeast. The leadership then came to the 
white feminine star in the southwest, and the following year 
passed to the shrine of the black masculine star of the northeast. 
These diagonally situated stars were sometimes spoken of as in 
“pairs” or “ mates.” 
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The care of these shrines was deputed to a woman, the 
knowledge of its contents, ceremonies, and rituals, to a man. 

The sequence of the ceremonies began with those of the star 
in the west, through which, I was told, “the life-giving power of 
Tirdwa-atius passed, coming from the west to all living forms,” 
After the ceremony of the star in the west the next in order was 
the ceremony of the shrine of the village which was leader for the 
year; the other three villages of this central group sometimes 
joining, and in that case acting as a unit. The general progress 
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Fic. 25—Villages of the Skidi band. (The position of four villages is not 
represented in the diagram.) 


was from west to east, and the sequence closed with that of the 
shrine of the morning star, which included a sacrifice typifying 
the conjunction of the east and the west, the below and the 
above, thus insuring the perpetuity and productivity of all forms 
of life. 

The two villages marked 8 and g in figure 25 were not in- 
cluded in this sequence, for the reason that their shrines, while 
connected with stars, were more intimately associated with the 
animal forms of the earth. They had their special rites, which 
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included many of the remarkable feats of sleight-of-hand for 
which the Pawnee have been celebrated. 

The influence of star cult was manifest in the construction of 
the earth-lodge of the Pawnee. The circular floor of this dwell- 
ing symbolized the earth, and the dome-shaped roof the arching 
sky. The four posts which supported the framework of the roof 
represented the four stars of the leading villages, and on occasions 


Fic, 26—Section of an earth-lodge. 


were painted their respective colors. The place of a shrine was 
at the west, in accordance with the position of the star of the 
west (figures 26, 27). 

No further mention atfthis time can be made of the elaborate 
rites attending thefconstruction of these earth-lodges, nor of their 
manifold symbolism; nor 
can other ceremonies re- 
lating to stars be spoken 
of, nor the many ways in 
which stars were supposed 
to influence the lives of 
the people. 

As to the identifica- 


tion of the stars which 1 Shrine in the West. 
2.3.4, Posts. 
6 Entrance way. 

Fic. 27—Ground plan of earth-lodge. 


control the position and 
ceremonies of the villages 
composing the Skidi band, 
with any known constellation, only the north star (to which belong 
certain ceremonies connected with the chiefs) and the morning 
star can be pointed out by the Skidi. The central group — the 
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four leading stars— seem to suggest the four in the body of Ursa 
Major, but if they ever had any connection with that constellation 
it appears to be lost. At least that is the conclusion to which 
present knowledge points; further study may throw light on the 
identification of this group. The fact that the position of the 
stars which still exercise so controlling an influence is lost, indi- 
cates that we have here traces of an ancient and deeply rooted 
cult. 
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MYTHS OF GESTATION AND PARTURITION 
By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Perhaps when the reader has finished this paper he will place 
me in the category with the fabled shoemaker who, when the city 
was in danger and its wise men were considering how best to for- 
tify it, declared, “ There is nothing like leather.” In something 
connected with my own special craft, I seek the solution of a 
difficult problem. 

I shall discuss the origin of a myth which is of wide distribu- 
tion on the American continent and the islands of the Pacific 
ocean, and has its traces in the eastern world. In this myth, 
or series of allied myths, the human race is represented as having 
originated within the earth and as having emerged to its surface 
through a hole in the ground. The ascent from the lower world 
is represented as accomplished by means of a tree, vine, or reed, 
and a deluge is usually associated with the emergence. 

Attempts have been made to account for the origin of this 
myth. The most scholarly of these appears in an essay by the 
late Horatio Hale entitled ‘“ Above and Below.” He believed 
the myth to have arisen from a “ disease of language,” and to be 
founded on migration; that in America it refers to a tribe of 
Indians moving up a river or against the current and that in the 
South Sea islands it refers to a migration in the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Hale presents many excellent reasons in support 
of this theory ; but he does not consider the significant fact that 
there are no myths of descent. Supernatural beings may descend 
from the sky, but not men; mortals may visit the sky and return 
from it, but the races of mankind had their origin in the earth 


and have emerged thence. A migration down a river is more 
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easy than one in the opposite direction, and, no doubt, many 
such migrations have occurred. Why, then, have we no myths 
of descent? In the Pacific islands a migration with the wind is 
more easy than one against it, and here the theory of migra. 
tion might easily be held to account for this myth ; but not so on 
the continent of America. 

Instead of reserving my conclusion as to the origin of this 
myth to the end of my essay, I think it will make my argument 
shorter and clearer if I state it here. The “Story of the Emer- 
gence,” as I have already named it in a previous work, I believe to 
be a myth of gestation and of birth. For many years the problem 
of this myth has shared my thoughts. Long ago I arrived at the 
solution I now offer, and years of consideration have led me to 
feel confidence in it rather than doubt. 

Among all our Indian tribes, so far as studied, the earth is at 
least personified as a woman and a mother, and perhaps the ideas 
of some Indians, in this respect, are more than mere personifica- 
tion. The idea of the maternity of the earth may have been 
derived from its fruitfulness and the idea of the masculinity of the 
sun or the sky, from the obvious effect of sunlight or rain upon 
that fruitfulness; but with some Indian tribes the conception 
seems to be more precise and material than this—more gross, we 
might say. ‘ You ask me to plow the ground,” said Smohalla, 
the Umatilla prophet. ‘ Shall I take a knife and tear my mother’s 
bosom? You ask me to dig for stone. Shall I dig under her 
skin for her bones? You ask me to cut grass and make hay and 
sell it and be rich like white men. But how dare I cut off my 
mother’s hair? 

I desire, in this paper, to be brief. I write not so much in the 
hope of settling the question I have raised as in the hope of ex- 
citing discussion and directing the investigations of younger stu- 
dents. From the myths of various tribes I might bring forward a 


1** The Ghost Dance Religion,” by James Mooney. Fourteenth Annual Refportof 
the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 708. 
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wealth of illustration; indeed, it would not be difficult to write a 
large volume on the subject; but I shall confine myself to a few 
quotations which are necessary as a basis for my argument. 

In the Navaho language, the earth is called Naéstsdn, which 
means, literally, “Woman Horizontal,” or “Woman Lying Down.” 
It is likened to a woman lying supine. The sky, called Yadi/yid, 
or “ Upper Darkness,” is said to be her husband. In some of the 
Navaho myths the creation of different animals and divine beings 
is attributed to a visible contact between the earth and the sky, 
as when clouds hang low on the mountains or cyclones descend. 
They believe in four subterranean worlds, which may be likened 
to wombs of the earth, as the people of Zufii call them; but 
ifthus they speak of more than one lower world it is that they 
may employ their sacred number four, as they usually do, to the 
weariness of their civilized hearers. 

The place whence men emerged to the surface of this world is, 
with many tribes, a lake, and a flood of water drives them out or 
accompanies the exit. These features in the tale must be sug- 
gestive to the tocologist. 

A tree with some tribes, a vine with the Mandans, a giant 
reed with the Navahoes, affords means of escape from the lower 
world to this, and this element in the story is not without its 
tocological significance. A singular feature of this part of the 
tale occurs in the myth of the Mandans of North Dakota. In 
this, as told to me some thirty years ago, they said that their an- 
cestors escaped from the lower world by means of a vine which 
was not like the vines we usually see on this earth,—that it 
twisted from left to right as it ascended. Such is the way in 
which the funis coils. 

In the creation myths of Zufii,’ as related by Mr Cushing, the 
story of the emergence is well elaborated and its physiological 
character seems easy to trace. The fecundation of the Earth 


' Outlines of Zuili Creation Myths,” by Frank Hamilton Cushing. Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 379-383. 
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Mother by the Sky Father is plainly told. The relations of the 
four wombs of the Earth to parts of the human anatomy are 
rudely indicated, and a ladder is described, made of grasses and 
vines, by which the people are said to have ascended. An allu- 
sion is made to a body of water at the place of emergence, but 
not with the exactness and elaboration which the myths of other 
tribes give us. 

In Cushing’s Zuaz Folk Tales there is yet another myth of this 


character, ‘‘ The Twins of War,’’ which apparently has no con- 
nection with the regular creation legend or origin legend of the 
Zufii Indians. In this it is told that the twins descended, 
through a lake, to the under world and found there an unstable 
and vaporous people who lived not on solid food, but on the 
vapors and odors of food. They had, in short, “no visible means 
of support,” and were horrified when they saw the Twins of War 
eating solid substances which the people of the under world 
had been accustomed to throw away. After various adventures 
a number of these people were brought to the upper world. 
Near the end of the story we find the following significant 


paragraph : 


“ And for this reason, behold ! a new-born child may eat only of 
wind-stuff, until his cord of viewless sustenance has been severed, and 
then only by sucking milk or soft food first and with much distress. ” 


There are some interesting points of resemblance between’ 
the American mythic Tree of Emergence, as we may call it, and 
Ygdrasil or the “ Tree of Existence” of Norse mythology, as 
there are between the former and the physiological tree of 
existence ; but I shall present only a few of these. I quote the 
following from Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson’s Norse Mythology’: 
“Odin himself, in his famous Rune-song in the Elder Edda, 
says: 


' Zuni Folk Tales, Recorded and Translated by Frank Hamilton Cushing, New 
York and London, 1901, p. 409. ® Chicago, 1879, p. 254. 
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“T know that I hung 
On a wind-rocked tree’ 
Nine whole nights 
With a spear wounded 
And to Odin offered, 
Myself to myself ; 
On that tree 
Of which no one knows 
From what root it springs,” etc. 


Elsewhere in the same work, Professor Anderson thus com- 
ments on this passage: ‘‘Odin hung nine days on the tree 
(Ygdrasil) and sacrificed himself to himself and wounded him- 
self with his own spear. This has been interpreted to mean the 
nine months in which the child is developed in its mother’s 
womb. Turn back and read the first strophes carefully and it 
will be found that there is some sense in this interpretation.” * 
But Professor Anderson follows these remarks by giving some 
ingenious and exalted reasons for doubting the interpretation. 

Supposing that something had been published on this subject, 
I recently took the liberty of writing to Professor Anderson to 
inquire in what work I might find the discussion. Under date of 
Sept. 19th, 1902, I received the following reply: “I am sorry 
I am not able to refer you to any discussion [of the relation] of 
Ygdrasil to parturition. The idea occurred to me when I pre- 
pared my mythology for publication. I have talked with Scandi- 
navian mythologists on the subject and they say the nine days is 
suggestive.” It seems, then, that this conjecture concerning 
Ygdrasil is Professor Anderson’s own. But there are other 
things suggestive besides the nine days and the wounding of 
Odin with his own spear. 

The Scandinavian Tree of Existence, it is said, sprung from 
three roots. This feature of the myth might be easily explained 
by saying that three was a sacred number with the northern 
myth-makers, and we all know how prone myth-makers are to 


Vedrasil.” 2 Op. cit., p. 260. 
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introduce sacred numbers into their tales. Yet it must occur to 
the anatomist that the funis consists of three obvious elements— 
two arteries and a vein—and that, before circulation ceases, it 
apparently arises from three roots. 

The old Norwegian story-tellers and bards so clothed their 
great Tree of Life with poetic imagery that it 


“Flashed like the plane tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
jewels,” 


and it has become difficult for us to distinguish its original form. 
But I believe a careful study of the Gothic myths will yet reveal 
that the wonderful Ygdrasil, ‘““a most sublime and finished 
myth,” as Professor Anderson truly calls it, was, in the beginning, 
nothing more poetic than that which every midwife beholds 


when she performs her special functions. 
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FOSSIL HUMAN REMAINS FOUND NEAR LANSING, 
KANSAS 


By W. H. HOLMES 


The fossil remains of two human beings were discovered 
while digging a cellar-tunnel for the storage of fruit on the farm 
of Mr Martin Concannon, near Lansing, Kansas, in February, 1902. 
During the past summer the site was visited by a number of 
geologists, archeologists, and others interested in the history and 
antiquity of man in America, and already several more or less 
elaborate accounts of the discovery have been published in our 
scientific journals. The last and by far the most critical study 
is that of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, which appeared in the Yournal 
of Geology for October and November, 1902. Other papers are 
by Prof. S. W. Williston (Sczence, August 1), Mr Warren Upham 
(Sctence, August 29, also American Geologist, September), and 
Prof. N. H. Winchell (American Geologist, September). 

I had the good fortune to accompany Professor Chamberlin 
on his first visit to the site, and to meet there also Prof. 
R. D. Salisbury, Prof. Samuel Calvin, Dr Erasmus Haworth, Dr 
George A. Dorsey, and Mr M.C. Long. Careful examinations 
were made of the tunnel and of the geological formations in the 
vicinity, as well as of the cranium preserved in the Kansas City 
Museum, and it was found that the accounts of the discovery pre- 
viously published were essentially correct in every important par- 
ticular. The human remains consist of a skull and a number of 
the larger bones of an adult man, and the lower jaw of a child of 
some ten years. 

Owing to the difficulty of studying the formations in the tun- 
nel, already well filled with farm products at the time of our visit, 
the idea of making additional excavations was suggested, and 
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through the kind offices of Mr Long it was arranged with Mr 
Concannon that the Bureau of American Ethnology should un. 
dertake this work. Mr Gerard Fowke, who, under my supervision, 
had been conducting researches in the well-known fossil bone-beds 
of Kimmswick, Missouri, was called in, and during the month of 
October a trench was opened into the relic-bearing deposits from 
the west at right angles to the tunnel dug by the Concannons, 
exposing the full depth of the deposits for a horizontal distance 
of about forty feet. Beside this the main cellar-tunnel was car- 
ried some twelve feet farther, and a chamber was excavated on 
the east side of the tunnel, opposite the point where the remains 
of the man were found. When this work was completed Profes- 
sor Chamberlin joined me in a second visit to the site, and exami- 
nations of all the phenomena were made under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In the following brief summary I rely for geological interpre- 
tations largely on the views of Professor Chamberlin, whose 
mastery of the intricate problems of glacial and post-glacial geol. 
ogy is everywhere acknowledged. 

The remains were found beneath twenty feet of undisturbed 
deposits forming a little bench on which the Concannon dwelling 
stands. The child’s jaw was encountered about sixty feet from the 
entrance of the tunnel, and the skull of the man ten feet farther in. 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of these observations. 

The skull is well preserved, and corresponds closely in type 
with crania of the historic Indians of the general region. It pre- 
sents no unique features and offers no suggestion of great age or 
of inferior organization. Front and back views are presented in 
plate XXXI, and profile and top views in plate XXxII. Its charac- 
teristics are briefly summarized by Dr Dorsey, as follows: 


The specimen, after such reparation as has been possible, lacks all 
the bones of the face and small portions of the occipital, temporal, and 
frontal bones; hence no observations are possible on the face or base of 
the skull. 
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The bones are firm, hard, and comparatively thin. The sutures are 
normally serrated; the coronal and anterior half of the sagittal sutures 
are only very slightly serrated; lambdoidal and posterior half of the 
sagittal are moderately serrated. 

From above the skull is pentagonal in form, with bulging parietals 
and narrow occiput. The glabella is only fairly prominent; the supra- 
orbital ridges near the glabella are well marked. The forehead retreats 
gradually and is uniformly convex. The vault reaches a considerable 
height and retreats rapidly to near inion. The occipital region bulges 
decidedly. 

The temporal lines are fairly well marked, but not pronounced, 
and extend slightly above the middle of the parietals. The mastoids, 
though much damaged, were evidently not pronounced. The occipital 
ridges and depressions are exceedingly faint. 

The skull is of an individual probably from forty to fifty years of age, 
and, I am inclined to believe, that of a male, although the male char- 
acters are not at all pronounced. Inits general shape the skull bears a 
striking resemblance to the crania of the Plains Indians, for example, 
the Blackfoot. Its measurements are as follows: 


The only question likely to give rise to serious discussion 
is that of the age of the formations with which the remains 
were associated, and to this point I shall give chief attention. 
The bench occupied by the Concannon dwelling is squarish in 
outline, having a horizontal extent of about 150 feet from east to 
west and perhaps 160 feet from north to south, and its highest 
point is about thirty feet above the present flood-plain of the 
river (see figure 29). It rests against the base of a limestone spur 
of the river bluff, on the south side of a little valley that opens 
out into the river bottom at this point. The upper surface of the 
bench slopes away at a low angle from its junction with the lime- 
stone spur (a). Facing the river it presents a steep slope continu- 
ous with the face of the river bluff. On the north it descends 
abruptly to the bed of the rivulet, and on the west the slope 
is somewhat gentle to the small lateral valley on that side. 
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Fic. 28.—Sketch map of the Lansing site, indicating recent bench remnantsin hachures. (a, Con- 
cannon dwelling and point of contact of limestone river bluff and recent bench. 6, Entrance to cellar- 
tunnel, c, Inner end of tunnel where skull was found. d, Trench opened by Bureau of American 
Ethnology. e-e, Outcrop of limestone in rivulet bed. 4, Entrance of rivulet to Missouri river flood- 
plain. g, Contact of limestone spur and bench remnant on north side. 4-4, Line of section, fig. 29.) 


Fic. 29.—Section of the Lansing site showing bluffs and river beyond, looking south. (a, Concan- 
non dwelling and point of contact of limestone river bluff and recent bench. > Entrance to cellar- 


tunnel. c, Inner end of tunnel where skull was found. d@, Trench opened by Bureau of American 
Ethnology. e-e, Outcrop of limestone in rivulet bed. 4, Entrance of rivulet to Missouri river flood- 
plain. s, Grade of stream bed.) 
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The cellar-tunnel enters the north face of the bench near the 
base (0, figures 28 and 29). The skull was found at ¢, 70 feet from 
the entrance, 20 feet from the upper surface of the terrace, and 
about 18 inches above the floor of the tunnel. The lateral trench 
is indicated at d in both illustrations. 

The deposits composing the bench, so far as exposed, rest on 
the nearly level surface of a stratum of carboniferous limestone 
(e-e), and the tunnel is dug so that this surface forms its floor. 
The deposits are believed by some to be true alluvial loess, derived 
directly from the ice front in the valleys above ; they would thus 
represent one of the glacial stages. Others regard them as con- 
sisting of finely comminuted material derived from the loess beds 
of the neighboring slopes, and of other coarser materials from the 
hillsides, spread out in comparatively recent times by local 
agencies in and about the entrance to the little valley. The 
first of these views has been adopted by Prof. S. W. Williston, 
Mr Warren Upham, and Prof. N. H. Winchell ; and the second is 
held by Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, Prof. R. D. Salisbury, and Dr 
Samuel Calvin. I am inclined to favor this latter view, not only 
because it appears to be sustained by the geological evidence, but 
because it is in harmony with what we already know of the history 
of man in America. The skull corresponds in type with crania of 
the historic occupants of the region,—the Indian tribes,—which 
fact carries with it, according to the view of some biologists, 
a presumption against its great antiquity ; and again, there is as 
yet no substantial and unequivocal evidence that men of any 
race existed in America during the glacial period. 

The geological features of the site, in so far as they relate to 
the question of human occupancy, may be briefly reviewed and 
their interpretation may be presented in the same connection. 
The first step in the history of the site requiring attention is the 
£xposure or partial exposure of the nearly level limestone floor 
on which the materials of the Concannon bench were afterward 
deposited. This probably took place when the river channel 
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curved sharply in against the bluffs at this point, permitting the 
currents to break down and partially remove the superior beds of 
shale and limestone well within the entrance to the little valley. 
When this active erosion ceased, the limestone surface was strewn 
with rocky débris a foot or two deep, and in against the bluff 
at the southern margin there were heaps of coarse talus material 
upon which the two human bodies were cast or in which they 
were rudely buried ; and just here we reach the point of divergence 
of the two interpretations with respect to the period at which 
these events occurred. The first view assumes that we are 
probably dealing with the Iowan epoch of the glacial period. If 
this is correct, the events following the deposition of the bodies 
would be about as follows: During this period the river, becoming 
burdened with silt from the receding ice front, buried the bodies 
and began to fill up its channel. Step by step the surface rose 
until the immediate valley was filled and obliterated, and the 
waters flowed out over the highest bluffs, depositing everywhere 
the mantle of silt known to geologists as loess. As the ice receded 
to the far north, deposition gradually ceased in this part of the 
valley, and the river, step by step, cut its way down again through 
the vast deposits that filled its former channel, leaving a succes- 
sion of loess terraces, more or less well defined against the hill- 
sides, and finally, after many fluctuations, reaching its present 
level, which at extreme high water is from five to ten feet lower than - 
our datum level—the limestone floor indicated at e-e, figure 29. 
But are we warranted in supposing that the two human bodies 
became associated with the débris on the limestone floor during this 
great epoch in glacial history, or are we to adopt the opposing 
view that at the end of this episode, or long after its close, when 
the river had descended to nearly its present level, the floods un- 
covered the limestone surface within the entrance to the little val- 
ley, and that at this time the aborigines, doubtless the ancestors 
of our historic tribes, left their dead among the heaps of débris? 
The latter view assumes that the river probably had little to 
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do directly with depositing the materials that buried the human 
bodies and now form the Concannon bench; that after clearing 
the limestone floor the current probably followed its habit of 
rapid change and shifted for a time to the eastern side of the broad 
flood-plain, leaving other agencies to control the destinies of the 
little valley now occupied by the Concannon farm. Naturally 
the deposits of the bench have been examined with minutest 
care with the view of determining the story of their accumulation. 
If laid down in water they should show decided evidence of 
assortment and bedding; if the result of redistribution of loess 
and other local materials through surface agencies, the deposits 
would present little evidence of assortment and no evidence of 
systematic stratification. Throughout the entire depth of these 
formations, as exposed in the tunnel and in the trench, there 
appears to be but one feature that can be construed as giving 
decided support to the view which favors fluvial origin. A 
thin seam of clay appears in the west wall of the tunnel, some 
three feet above the limestone floor, and extends from the 
entrance far back toward the south, rising at alow angle. The 
earlier examinations of this deposit led to the conclusion that 
the lower part, at least, of the formation had been laid down by 
the river, but subsequent investigations show that the layer is not 
continuous, that it is not found in the east wall of the tunnel 
opposite its appearance on the west side, and that it pinches out 
quickly to the west, no trace of it having been discovered in the 
walls of the great trench dug by the Bureau. It is just such a 
layer of water-laid clay as would accumulate in the bed of a slug- 
gish stream running with the trend of the tunnel at this point, or 
through the presence of a small oblong pool of water left during 
a season of flood before the river finally deserted this level. 

The deposit is composed for the most part of loess-like silt, 
through which, at all levels, are scattered fragments of limestone 
and shale, the whole presenting much variety of composition 
and irregularity of accumulation; hence it is surmised that the 
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history of its deposition may be somewhat as follows: When at 
a period indefinitely later than the close of the Iowan epoch, and 
possibly much later than even the close of the glacial period, the 
river retreated from the west side of the valley, leaving the lime. 
stone floor at the entrance to the little valley freshly exposed, 
the steep slopes of the valley, half a square mile in area, were 
mantled with loess deposits, and these, with coarser materials 
from the general surface, were carried down by creep and wash to 
the gateway of the little valley where, since active erosion by the 
river had ceased, they accumulated, burying the exposed rock 
surface and the human remains to a depth of twenty feet or more 
and spreading out in a fan-shaped delta on the river flood-plain 
about the mouth of the valley. The narrow entrance to the 
valley probably favored accumulation, and the weak intermittent 
rivulet must have been quite incapable of clearing the way and 
carrying the accumulated material far out over the plain to the 
river channel. At any rate it seems altogether reasonable to 
suppose that twenty feet or more in depth of this material could 
have been deposited within and about the entrance to the little 
valley. The amount of accumulation would be limited only by 
the length of time that the river channel remained far away 
to the east and by the supply of easily eroded material. It 
is readily understood, however, that between the period of 
the burial of the human bodies and the present time the river | 
may have returned once or several times toward the west 
bluff, permitting active work in undermining and cutting down 
the limestone face. That it did return is strongly suggested 
by the apparent recentness of the cutting and the fact that the 
Concannon bench, the surface of which was at one time continu- 
ous with the flood-plain surface, is truncated on the face uniformly 
with the main bluff. This return of the channel to the west side 
would give the little stream the opportunity of lowering its chan- 
nel to the present perfect adjustment with the river, and espe- 
cially so since, as the centuries passed, the loess deposits had 
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been largely removed from the slopes of the valley above and 
rapid accumulation about its mouth by creep and wash had 
necessarily ceased. 

The preferred interpretation of the phenomena, then, is that 
the relic-bearing deposits of the Concannon bench were not laid 
down in glacial times by the silt-charged waters of the Missouri, 
but that they are a remnant of delta-like accumulations formed 
in comparatively recent times within and about the mouth of the 
tributary valley by local sub-aérial agencies, all save the more pro- 
tected portions having been removed by late encroachments of 
the ever-changing river. 

The time involved would not be that required by the Missouri 
to lower its flood-plain from the upper level of the bench to the 
present high-water mark, a descent of thirty or thirty-five feet, 
but the period required to depress the flood-plain from a little 
above the surface of the limestone floor on which the bodies 
rested to its present level, a descent of from five to ten feet. 
The measure of this amount of erosion in years is the measure 
of the age of the Lansing man; this may be thousands of years, 
but at most it can be but a fraction of the time required by the 
other view ; for, according to that view, the river, after burying 
the human bodies, filled its channel with glacial deposits until it 
overflowed the highest bluffs, and then descended again to the 
present level. The time required to fill up the valley, three or 
more miles in width and nearly two hundred feet in depth, and 
then to cut this filling all out again can never be determined, 
since chronologic criteria are largely wanting; but it might well 
reach ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand years. On the other 
hand, the time required by the river to lower its bed five or ten 
feet might possibly be expressed in hundreds rather than in thou- 
sands of years. It may be of importance to note, however, that 
even this amount of lowering need not be assumed in accounting 
for the facts. The high-water mark today along the Concannon 
bluff, with the river a mile or two away across a wooded plain, 
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might well be several feet lower than the highest level reached 


by a strong current driven directly or even obliquely against the 
bluff. 
The anthropologist may readily find other than purely geolog. 


ical criteria to aid him in reaching his conclusions. It is a 
part of our common knowledge that men have occupied the 
American continent for a long period, but that they occupied it 
during the glacial epoch, or even at the period when the glacial 
front finally receded northward, is not demonstrated. Besides, 
as already mentioned, the cranium is well preserved and fresh- 
looking, and is nearly identical with crania of our historic tribes. 
Now when, as in the present case, two somewhat equally sup. 
ported interpretations of the geological phenomena are possible, 
— the one making it appear that remains of men occur in forma- 
tions where they could reasonably be expected, and the other 
carrying human occupancy back ten thousand or twenty thou- 
sand years,—the anthropologist may consistently accept, ten- 
tatively at least, the first of these interpretations, and the 
non-professional student of the subject may find it wise to at 
least withhold his full acceptance of either view until those geol- 
ogists best qualified to discuss the special problems involved 
shall have reached practical unanimity. 

As a result of my own observations at Lansing, and consider- 
ing also the conclusions reached by Professor Chamberlin and his. 
associates, I find it difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
that the human remains under consideration are properly classed 
as of post-glacial age, interpreting that term to cover all time 
subsequent to the final retreat of the ice from the region south 
of the Great Lakes. 

The Lansing skull, illustrated in plates XXXI-XXxII, belongs 
to Mr M. C. Long, curator of the Kansas City Museum. It has 
been carefully repaired under the direction of Dr George A. Dor- 
sey and is now deposited in the United States National Museum. 


TYPES OF CULTURE IN PERU’ 
By MAX UHLE 


After an extended absence in South America I deem it de- 
sirable to present a brief preliminary report of my work there. 
I believe this cannot better be done than by giving a summary of 
results derived from a study of the general development of Peru- 
vian culture as it appears to me after three years of research in 
different parts of the country. 

During my first expedition to Peru I represented the interests 
of the University of Pennsylvania, while the work of the second 
expedition was conducted under the auspices of the University of 
California. The former researches were supported in part, and 
the second wholly, by Mrs Pheebe A. Hearst, to whom the Uni- 
versity of California and students in general are so greatly in- 
debted for her generous support of anthropological work. When 
the collections obtained by the various expeditions sent out by 
Mrs Hearst are eventually assembled in a museum, they will 


form a splendid monument to private activity successfully devoted 
to the scientific development of a new but great and prosperous 
state. I take this occasion to gratefully acknowledge the support 
given to my expeditions by Mrs Hearst, particularly as they 
have been among the few sent to South America with facilities 
for conducting excavations and have thus been enabled to obtain 


definite conclusions. 

Entering Lima in 1896, it was only natural that I first became 
interested in the ruins of Pachacamac, lying not far away ; for, 
in spite of much discussion, their character and age were still un- 


1 Presented by title at the meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
New York, October 20-25, 1902. 
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solved problems. At the beginning of my studies I had hoped 
to cast some light on these questions as well as to gain a better 
conception than that which prevailed regarding the complicated 
condition of Peruvian culture, the artifacts representing which 
form such a confused mass in all of our Peruvian collections, 
How far the origin, the age, and the religious significance of the 
principal deity worshiped at Pachacamac have been disclosed by 
these investigations will appear in my monograph on those ruins, 
written in 1898, which will be published at Philadelphia within 
the next few months. 

I wish to touch here only on general questions respecting the 
development of the culture of Peru. Our ideas concerning the 
degree of civilization in pre-Columbian times by the inhabitants of 
the older American countries are not yet entirely freed from the 
prejudiced notion of generally regarding the various types of 
ancient culture as merely local styles, each being ascribed in some 
way to a different geographic area and to a different tribe ;—we 
are still prone to see in them purely ethnical divisions and in- 
dividual local types. In observing these types of culture we 
should pay attention particularly to their succession in time; for 
their importance as stylistic strata which succeeded and covered 
each other (and, for the greater part, covered a coéxtensive area), 
is far beyond that which they may possess as local types. We 


must introduce also into the archeology of the countries of - 


America in which culture reached a relatively high degree, the 
leading points of view which enabled students to distinguish in 
European prehistory the successive Hallstadt, La Tene, German 
Conquest, and Merovingian periods. The method applied by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt to prove the succession of styles by the 
gradually changing character of the contents of graves differing 
in age has given remarkable results. Still, the certainty of a suc- 
cession of periods cannot be surpassed even by that when they 
are shown by geological stratification. 

I found such stratification first at the base of the old temple of 
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the god Pachacamac, where graves were particularly numerous. 
The oldest temple covered a smaller area (figure 30, a) than the 
later one (4). At the base of the former occurred a large grave- 
yard (c). Perhaps in consequence of the subsequent destruction 
of the temple, this older graveyard was covered by débris (d) 
fallen from the temple near its foot, and this débris was later 
built over by new front terraces of the temple. Now, it hap- 
pens that the graves of the old cemetery (¢) contained objects of 


Fic. 30.—Section showing early and later temple walls and successive burials at Pachacamac, 


the style represented in the monuments of Tiahuanaco, as well as 
objects of the same general character but showing epigonal varia- 
tion. The layer of débris (7) contained a number of graves 
which were characterized by earthen vessels painted in red and 
black on a white slip. The superficial layer at the later front (4) 
of the temple, contained a few graves (e) of pure Incasic character. 
There is little doubt that the individuals whose remains were 
here found had been honored by burial directly at the front of the 
temple after its completion. 

Looking around near the old town for other graveyards, I 
found one the contents of which were characterized by black 
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vessels of a kind so numerous in our museums, but not occurring 
in the three layers before mentioned. Other vessels, textiles, etc., 
of Incasic character occurred interspersed among them. A grave. 
yard containing pure Incasic objects, but with an exceptional few 
of the black vessels, was discovered amid the ruins of the Incasic 
Temple of the Sun in the town. It was therefore natural to con. 
clude that the period of these black vessels represented the last 
pre-Incasic form of the culture of the coast, where it was met by 
the Incas. 

I had thus observed the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other at Pachacamac: 

First, that of the classical style of the monuments of Tiahua- 
naco, with, 

Second, that of a local epigonal development of the same 
style. 

Third, the period of the vessels painted white, red, and 
black. 

Fourth, the period characterized by certain black vessels. 

Fifth, the period of the style of the Incas. 

The results obtained during my second expedition to Peru 
were of a similar nature. It was shown by excavations at Chan- 
chan, the old town of the Chimus, that their style, which was that 
met by the Incas in their valleys, was identical with the fourth 


style found at Pachacamac; and the identification of the style - 


exemplified by the finely colored pottery of the valleys of Trujillo, 
Santa, etc., with that of the Chimus, so commonly accepted in our 
museums, was thereby excluded. The style of the finely colored 
ware mentioned above had so little in common with that of the 
Chimus, that there had passed one or perhaps two periods of 
quite different stylistic character between it and the true type of 
the later Chimus—-that is, one of a certain black pottery quite dif- 
ferent from the former, a stylistic development from the much 
older period of finely colored ceramics. This was found extensively 
during excavations made upon the Huaca del Sol, near Moche. 
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It seems, further, that the third period of Pachacamac was also 
represented among the historical periods of the valley of Trujillo. 
Vessels of the third and fourth styles of Pachacamac were dis- 
covered in graves in soil mixed with débris of pottery of the finely 
colored ware, showing that the latter antedated them. 

A practical result of these discoveries was the finding that 
the Huaca del Sol, near Moche, commonly attributed to the Incas, 
had been constructed at about the third older period (even objects 
representing the style of the works of Tiahuanaco were found 
upon it), and had probably become a ruin at the time of the 
Chimus, as none of their relics nor those of the Incas were found 
upon this venerable monument. In fact, I observed four distinct 
and successive cultures in the valley of Trujillo. 

The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and Ica, visited later, form a 
separate archeological area south of Lima. Here we find: 

First, The Incas. 

Second, An interesting culture, with some peculiar features, 
which immediately preceded the invasion of the Incas. 

Third, Occasionally there are noticed certain graveyards cor- 
responding to the first and second periods of Pachacamac. 

Fourth, The most interesting culture is quite independent of 
and possibly preceded the others. The pottery which character- 
izes it resembles that of the period represented by the works of 
Tiahuanaco in the colors used, in the careful treatment by polish- 
ing, and in the manner of representing the characteristic detail of 
the closed four-fingered hand. Thus far it is clear that the age of 
this culture must approximate that of Tiahuanaco, but it differs 
entirely from the latter and from most of the Peruvian types in 
the freedom of style. It can be proved that it is the older sister, 
perhaps even the mother, of the peculiar older culture of the 
vailey of Trujillo which has produced the beautiful colored ves- 
sels. But it is still more remarkable on account of its age, as it 
must have preceded the introduction of bricks for usein buildings. 
All the vast monuments which originated in that period were 
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constructed of roundish, ordinary balls of clay cemented together, 
and in no case is there any trace of the use of bricks. Some of 
these structures attained a length of more than three hundred 
meters, but they have long since been reduced by time to mere 
mounds. In pre-Incasic time, these mounds, like other natural 
elevations, were widely used for cemeteries, so that the destruction 
of these great buildings must have antedated even the last pre-In- 
casic period. It is therefore not impossible that the age of these 
monuments is even greater than that of the works of Tiahuanaco, 
but further investigation may be necessary to settle this question 
beyond doubt. 

I may summarize the results as follows: 

First. It will now be easier to give the correct relative chro- 
nological position to each new Peruvian culture which may be 
discovered. 

Second. It is learned that the process of development and 
succession of periods of old Peruvian culture has been a long one. 
Stratum was laid over stratum during thousands of years. Were 
we to assign four hundred to five hundred years to each of the cul- 
tures heretofore discovered, generally four to five in each valley, 
we should find in this way alone that the development of the old 
cultures in Peru must have spanned two thousand years at least. 

Third. The results are of importance in investigating the 


connection between the cultures of South America (Peruvian) 


and Central America; for, as the oldest cultures observed in Peru 
are of at least as high, if not of a higher type, than the later ones, 
it is not improbable that, if connection existed between the north 
and the south, it took place during the earliest period. As the 
Peruvian cultures are now gradually being classified according to 
age, it would be important to know, by similar means, the relative 
ages of Central American and of other South American cultures; 
for connections can have existed only between contemporaneous 
cultures; and only such, therefore, should be compared if fruitful 
results are to be expected. 
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Much is still to be done in this direction for other parts of 
America. Indeed, it is my wish to stimulate such work for all 
parts of the continent, in order that future knowledge of the 
general development of American cultures may be firmly estab- 


lished. 
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Index-Tabellen zum antropometrischen Gebrauche. Von Prof. Dr Cari 
M. First. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1902. Sm. 4°, 35 pp. 

Dr Fiirst has published in a neatly bound quarto a series of twenty- 
nine index tables for use in somatology. The need of such tables was 
called to his attention by his investigations in Swedish anthropology in 
collaboration with Gustav Retzius. This need has been felt by many 
other somatologists, and led the present reviewer to prepare an almost 
identical set of tables two years ago, but he was not so fortunate as 
Dr Fiirst in having a Retzius to defray the expense of publication, 
The tables are so arranged that one appears on each page; the larger 
ones are therefore limited to 55 dividends and 15 divisors, but in 
reality the tables are in series so that the divisors in the first seven 
tables run from 1 to 105 continuously. The quotients are reckoned to 
the second decimal place. The tables are comprehensive and appar- 
ently accurate. They were much needed, and we gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the accomplished savants who have presented 
them to working somatologists. FRANK RUSSELL. 


Schadel und Skeletteile aus Peking. Von Dr K. A. HABERER. Jena: 

Gustav Fischer. 1902. 8°, 165 pp.,, ills. 

In this memoir is described a collection of thirty-seven skulls and 
a few other bones which the author personally collected at Pekin. 
There are nine female and twenty-eight male crania, there being no 
difficulty in distinguishing the sex. The skulls are described singly 
and quite fully. At the end of each description a summary is made, 
as, for example, in the case of skull number 12: “ Male, about 30, 
eury-, meso-, hypsicephalic, leptoprosopic, hypsiconchus, leptorrhinian, 
leptostaphylin, prognathous, with extreme alveolar prognathism.” Ex- 
cessive alveolar prognathism, by the way, is frequently noted. Follow- 
ing the detailed descriptions are generalizations concerning capacity, 
the temporal, parietal, and other portions. The section devoted to the 
skeleton is especially interesting because of the information furnished 
concerning the practice of deforming the feet. Not only the original 
material presented will be found of value, but the tables also furnish a 
very useful summary of measurements and averages obtained by pre- 
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vious investigators of Mongolian skulls. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and of a degree of excellence that we have seldom seen equaled. 
FRANK RUSSELL. 


Notes of a Trip to the Veddahs of Ceylon. By Dr H. M. HILier and 
Dr W. H. Furness, 3RD. [Separately issued from the Bulletin of 
the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vol. 3, No. 2, April, 1901. ] 

Drs Hiller and Furness present an interesting account of the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, whom they visited recently. Little is known of this 
aboriginal people, who are rapidly approaching extinction. Rather 
empirically nowadays, they are divided into Coast, Village, and Rock 
Veddahs, from their geographic location, but this evidently marks no 
tribal distinctions. Though their visit was brief the authors have made 
skilful use of their eyes and camera, and the result is a decided contri- 
bution to our knowledge of this interesting people. 

WaLTER HouGu. 
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‘PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[NoTe.—Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 


periodicals not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of 
the American Anthropologist by sending direct to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Worcester, 


Massachusetts, U. S. A., 
have noticed in these pages. —EDITOR. ] 


GENERAL 


Adachi (B.) 


Anutchin (D. N.) 


Hautpigment beim Men- 
schen und bei den Affen. (Anat. Anz., 
Jena, 1902, XXI, 16-18.) Treats of 
pigmentation in man and the simians, 
which, when marked, produces the so- 
called ‘* blue spots” in children of vari- 
ous races. The cells giving rise to this 
pigmentation are microscopically ob- 
servable in the white race, and often 
are quite numerous. According to Dr 
Adachi we have here the remains of a 
pigmentation of the skin once present 
in the ancestor of man, as it is still in 
some of the existing anthropoids. 


Rudolph Virchow. 
(Russk, Antr. Zhur., Moskva, Igor, I, 
Nos. 3-4, i-xxxii.) Part I (i-ix) bio- 
graphical sketch ; part 1 (x—xxxii) Vir- 
chow as an anthropologist. The article 
is illustrated with 2 portrait plates and 
2 figures. 


Baelz (E.) Ueber den Nutzen wieder- 
holter Messungen der Kopfform und 
der Schadelgrisse bei denselben Indi- 
viduen. (Corr. Bl. d. d. Ges. f, Anthr., 
Miinchen, 1901, XXXIII, 131-133.) 
Plea for repeated cranial measurements 
on the same individual. Every two 
years stature, finger-reach, circumfer- 
ence, length and breadth of head, cer- 
tain facial measurements, etc., ought to 
be recorded. Dr Baelz expresses the 
opinion that the growth of the skull 
does not end with sutural ossification, 
but continues till about the fiftieth 
year. 
Bottazzi (F.) 
fo-naturalista e fisiologo. 
lAntr., Firenze, 1902, 


Leonardo da Vinci filoso- 
(Arch. p. 
XXXII, 253- 
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reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire to 


273.) In this essay the author seeks to 


do what Miintz, Caverni, and Solmi 
have seemingly not done, viz., to set in 
a proper light Leonardo da Vinci as 
a biological investigator and natural 
philosopher. Many sayings and ob- 
servations of the great Italian are 
quoted. Bottazzi esteems him one of 
the ‘* representative men,” or ‘‘ heroes,” 
of whom Emerson or Carlyle might 
have written. 


Brabrook (E. W.) Presidential [Folk- 
lore Society] Address. (Folklore, 
London, 1902, XIII, 12-28.) Chiefly 
concerned with the discussion of recent 
opinions on magic and religion by Fra- 
zer, Lang, etc. 


de Carvalho (T. A.) As companhias 
portuguesas de colonizacao. (Bol. Soc. 
de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1go1 [1902], 
265-381.) Historical account of the 


rise and progress of Portuguese coloni- , 


zation and of the colonization compan- 
ies during the XV-XIX centuries in 
Africa, Asia, the Indies, and America. 


Cunningham (D. J.) The human brain, 
and the part which it has played in the 
evolution of man. (Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
London, Igor, LXXI, 776-788.) Presi- 
dential Address to Section H., An- 
thropology. 


Dexter (E. G.) A study of twentieth 
century success. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. 
Y., 1902, LXI, 241-251.) Based upon 
the data in Who's Who in America, 
Age, profession, education, etc., are 
considered. Earliest to gain distinc- 
tion is the musician, very late comes 
the inventor. Out of every inhabitant 
of the U. S. over 21 years of age one in 
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Dexter—Continued. 
six hundred appears to have attained 
distinction, of all living alumni of col- 
leges one in one hundred and six. 
With woman nature works quicker and 
nurture slower. The paper is accom- 
panied by graphic figures. 


Duckworth (L. H.) Les fractures des 
os des orangs outangs et la lésion fé- 
morale du Pithecanthropus erectus. 
(L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XIII, 204- 
206.) Treats of fractures in a right 
humerus and two bones of the right 
fore-arm of a gorilla from a Bornean 
cave. ‘The exostosis on the humerus 
is due to the abnormal position of the 
radius caused by a fracture of the cu- 
bitus Thisis suggestive in connection 
with the exostosis on the femur in the 
Pithecanthropus erectus, 


Fischer (E.) Zur Kenntnis der Fonta- 
nella metopica und ihrer Bildungen. 
(Ztschr. f. Morph. u. Anthr., Stutt- 
gart, IgOI, IV, 17-30.) Describes, 
with 2 plates, 3 cases in new-born 
children and Io in adults of remains of 
the metopic fontanelle. 


Frassetto (F.) Sur les fontanelles du 
crane chez l’homme, les primates et les 
mammiféres en général. Essai d’une 
théorie topographique. (I’Anthropolo- 
gie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 209-218.) In 
this article, with 3 text-figures, the 
author maintains the theses: A fon- 
tanelle can be formed and _ persist 
only where three or more centers of 
ossification meet. Number, position, 
and form of fontanelles are sensibly 
constant and depend upon the centers 
of ossification limiting them,—perma- 
nence of fontanelles is related to per- 
sistence of sutures. In each fontanelle 
may be formed and persist one or more 
supernumerary ossiculz or fontanelle- 
bones. On pages 210-214 are listed 
and described 22 fontanelles. Papil- 
lault considers the conclusions of Fras- 
setto too dogmatic. 


—— Primi tentavi per studiare la varia- 
bilita del cranio umano col metodo 
quantitativo statistico di Camerano e 
col metodo Sergi. (A. d. Soc. Kom. 
di Antr., Roma, 1go1 [1902], vii, 
156-197.) In this article, with 32 pages 
of tables of descriptions and measure- 
ments and one table of curves, the 
author gives the results of investiga- 
tions by the Camerano-Sergi methods 
of the Mondio collection of 180 skulls 


from Messina. The conclusions ar- 
rived at are: The variability of the 
cranium is greater than that of the 
face. The variability of the vault is 
greater than that of the base. Vari- 
ability decreases progressively with 
age. Variability is greater in woman 
than in man. Dr Frassetto considers 
that the Sergi method will conduce to a 
more rational study of the phenomena 
of cranial variation. On page 197 a 
list of 9 papers, 1900-1902, by Camer- 
ano is given and the introduction (156— 
160) deals with the history of the 
methods employed. 


Osservazioni comparative sul foro 
olecranico. (Ibid., 264-296.) Ex- 
haustive review of literature relating to 
the occurrence of the olecranic per- 
foration in man (fetuses, children, 
adolescents, adults of various races, 
criminals, prehistoric and fossil man) 
and the animal series from the primates 
down to the monotremata. Pages 290- 
294 treat of the olecranic perforation 
as an acquired characteristic, from the 
point of view of mechanism, and as a 
hereditary characteristic. The bibli- 
ography (294-296) counts 32 titles. 
The data are not sufficient to warrant 
dogmatic conclusions, but the author 
believes that the common ancestors of 
the anthropoids and man possessed this 
perforation. No cases of the olecranic 
perforation in fetuses and children are 
recorded ; some 1058 humeri of Euro- 
pean adults have been examined by the 
author. The 34 humeri of criminals 
show 14.7%. Dr Frassetto seems not 
to have noticed the paper of Dr D. S. 
Lamb in the American Anthropologist, 
1890, III, 159-174. 


Fritsch (G.) Das Problem der Ras- 


seneinteilung des Menschen im Lichte 
des Werkes von Stratz. ‘t Die Rassen- 
schénheit des Weibes.” (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 31-34.) Dis- 
cusses the question of human races in 
connection with Stratz’s recent book on 
The Racial Beauty of Woman (Stutt- 
gart, 1901), the ideas of racial differ- 
ences and resemblances set forth in 
which he largely shares and practically 
expounded himself in 1881. From the 
general mass of mankind Dr Fritsch 
marks off the really primitive races 
(Urvélker), one for each continent: 
Europe-Asia (the primitive European 
with the Aino, Veddas, etc.), Africa 
(Bushman with Akka, Obongo, etc.), 
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Fritsch—Continued. Hughes (T. McK.) On the natural Kel 
Australasia (Alfuru, Papua, &tas, forms which have suggested some of I 
etc.), America (the Indians of South, the commonest implements of stone, f 
Central, and a part of North America). bone, and wood. (Arch. J., London, b 
These are the ‘* protomorphic” races IgOI, LVIII, 199-213.) In this inter. » 
of Stratz. Next come the races which esting, but somewhat imaginative essay I 
from time immemorial have had a the author seeks to show how primitive 4 
rather fixed habitat (white, yellow, weapons and implements have been dl 
black ; Mediterranean, Mongolian, modeled upon or copied from the bones o 
negro), the ‘‘ stock-races” (Stammras- of animals and other natural objects, 2 
sen) of Fritsch and the ‘‘ archimorphic” The boomerang, e. g., goes back to a " 
of Stratz. After these come the ‘‘ met- cetacean rib, other Australian imple- 
amorphic” races, due to intermixture ments to the jawbone of the kangaroo, - 
of the primitive races, influence of etc, ; 
climate, food, etc. Among such are 
to be counted the Ethiopian (Hamitic), Amber. (Ibid. 35 ~46.) A study t 
of amber in all its aspects. Treats in t 
white-black ; the luranian’’ and 
Finno-Tataric, white-yellow; the Indo- 
Chinese, white-yellow (the coast Malays | Inauguration du buste d’Abel Hove- : 
are exceedingly ‘‘ metamorphic”); the | Jacque a l’Ecole du Livre. (Rev. de 
negritos of Malaysia; the Hottentots | |’K¢. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XI, 147- I 
(Bushman-Egypto-Arab). Withregard | 150.) Speech of M. Julien Vinson at 
to America Dr Fritsch holds that the | the installation of the bust of Abel ‘ 
primitive race is best represented in Hovelacque at the Ecole Estienne, e 
the mountainous regions of Mexico, March 9g, 1902. 1 
Yucatan, and Peru. Upon these from 
the northwest (Asia) and also from the Ivanovski (A.) Ziibwi u razlitchnich : 
northeast (Europe) later migrating tchelovetcheskich ras’. (Russk. Antr, ( 
races impinged. The universal ethnic Zhur., Moskva, 1901, I, Nos. 3-4, 
fact is, however, the traversing of all 203-212.) Résumés, with 2 text-figures ; 
the continents by the ‘‘ stock-races”’ and bibliography of 47 titles, literature 
and the suppression by these of the relating to the teeth of the various races 
feebler primitive inhabitants and the of man. ; 
less-gifted ** stock-races " as well. Keith (A.) The significance of certain ( 
Gale (M. C. and H.) Children’s vocabu- features and types of the external ear. ( 
laries. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, (Nature, London, Igo1, LXv, 16-21.) ( 
LXI, 45-51.) Gives details concerning In this article, with 6 brief tables and é 
the vocabulary and speech of a boy and 5 text-figures (2 of these represent : 
girl each two-and-a-half years old. On g6 types of ear), the author discusses 
the day he was this age the boy actually ear-types in man and the anthropoids, K 
used 9290 words (of which 751 were Darwin’s point, the lobule, etc. Two 
different) and the girl 8992 (629 dif- types of the external ear are specially - |‘ 
ferent), Another boy used on_ his noteworthy, the ‘‘orang-type” and 
second birthday 10,507 words (803 dif- the ‘* chimpanzee-type”’ of human ear, 
ferent). These data are of interest in — the first has undergone marked retro- 
connection with the growth and limita- grade changes, the other has retained its 
tions of the vocabulary of the adult. pristine development. The first is m4 
. ; the small, ‘‘aristocratic” ear, the secon 
the large expansive ear often made the 
Brief subject of popular wit. Women show 
notes on an ‘instrument (glidin com- the orang-type in 38-51%, men in 16- 
-27%,—on the average 45 and 18% 
pass with third, movable limb) which : 
can be used as a compass, a goniometer respectively. Here, as clsewhere, K 
cyclometer woman foreshadows the coming race. 
In Kerry (Ireland) there is a marked 
ang preponderance of the chimpanzee-type; 
Hough (W.) Histoire de l'éclairage. among Jewish women the orang-type 
(Ibid., 197-203.) The English orig- prevails. Ninety per cent of Hotten- 
inal of this paper appeared in the Amer- tots show the orang-type, and ‘‘it is 
ican Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., Il, very frequent, although of a character- 
342-352. istic type, in certain races of negroes.” 
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The orang-type is twice as common in 
fair-haired men as in black-haired men, 
but in women ‘‘black and fair show 
both types with an equal frequency.” 
Insane people appear not to differ from 
normal individuals in the matter of 
these ear-types, while the small number 
of congenital idiots examined seem to 
indicate a prevalence of the orang-type 
above normal and of the other below 
normal. In criminals the facts would 
indicate that ‘‘the criminal class is 
recruited in undue proportion from the 
group of men who manifest the orang- 
type of ear and the women who possess 
the chimpanzee-type.” As compared 
with normal people the sexual ratio is 
inverted. The insane and criminal 
classes ‘‘ are drawn with an undue pro- 
portion from those in which Darwin's 
point is pronouncedly present.” But 
Darwin’s tip is the persistence of an 
ancestral (or fetal) form, while the two 
ear-types in question are ‘‘ symptoms 
merely of progressive or retrogressive 
development.” The lobule is ‘‘a re- 
cently added and progressive struc- 
ture.” It is larger in the female than 
in the male and larger in the white 
than in the black races of man. No 
marked aberrancy of its development 
seems to characterize the insane and 
criminal classes. Dr Keith holds that 
the external ear is by no means a de- 
caying structure (its relations to sound- 
catching would forbid that),— the 
antihelix, e. g., having a development 
in man unknown elsewhere. 


Kern (H.) Einige Worte riicksichtlich 
der Frage betreffs der Organisation der 
ethnographischen Abtheilung des Rus- 
sischen Museums Kaiser Alexander's 
III. (Int, Arch. f. Ethn., Leiden, 1902, 
29-31.) Résumés the ideas of Pro- 
fessor Smirnov of Kazan on the arrange- 
ment of an ethnographical museum, A 
special and a general division are ad- 
vocated, the one dealing with peoples, 
the other with culture-elements. The 
ethnographic distribution-map is indis- 
pensable. 


Kirchoff (Dr) Die Héhenmessung des 
Kopfes, besonders die Ohrhéhe. (Allg. 
Z. f. Psychiatrie, Berlin, 1902, LIx, 
363-389.) General discussion of the 
various procedures (Virchow, Ranke, 
Vierordt, Wilser, Broca, Benedikt, 
Balz, Muhr, Ecker, Langer, Froriep, 
Welcker, Rieger, Rentsch, Pfitzner, 
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Kellner, Meynert) for measuring the 
height of the head, the ear-height in 
particular. 


McGee (W J) The American An- 
thropological Association. (Science, 
N. Y., 1902, N. S., XVI, 309-310.) 


Brief account of meeting and forma- 
tion at Pittsburg, June 30, 1902, with 
list of officers, ete. 


Experimental 
phonetics, (Nature, London, 
LXV, 182-189.) Interesting account, 
with 22 text-figures, of recent progress 
in the experimental study of phonetics 
and the application of the graphic 
method to the movements of speech. 


The phonoautograph, logograph, 
Sprachzeichner, manometric flame 
method, mirror-apparatus, photo- 


graphic, chrono-photographic, gramo- 
phone, and other methods are briefly 
described and illustrated. The author 
appeals for a phonographic museum. 


Manouvrier (L.) Notes sur quelques 


prodiges humains exhibés 4 Paris en 
(Rev. de l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1902, X11, 11-19.) Brief accounts 
and discussions of human “‘ prodigies” 
(belonging to the Barnum-Bailey circus) 
exhibited at Paris in 1g00-1gor1 and 
visited by medical men. The follow- 
ing are treated: Glass-eater and petro- 
leum-drinker: Maxey, the needle-king; 
the human pin-cushion; the man who 
can lengthen his cheeks; Hermann, the 
chain-breaker; Billy Wells, the man 
with the unbreakable head; the living 
skeleton; the telescoping giant (varies 
his height and also his arm-length); 
the albino contortionist; two xipho- 
pagous twin couples; the dwarfs Peter 
the Great and Queen Mab. ‘The 
author takes quite a nonchalant view 
of the deceptions and tricks involved in 
some of these cases. 


Mantegazza (P.) Prime linee di psico- 


logia positiva. II. I sensi, III. La 
sensibilita generale. (Arch. p. I’ Antr., 
Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 145-156, 247- 
252.) General discussion of the senses 
and sensibility from the anthropo- 
psychological point of view. The 
senses ascend in an intellectual scale 
from touch to sight, but every 
sense has its particular sphere of action. 
Civilization has atrophied the nose, 
preserved and even refined taste, im- 
proved touch, diminished probably (but 
helped by inventions) sight and hearing, 
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Mantegazza—Continued. 
—in short, of the five senses three have 
degraded and two improved. There 
are painful pleasures and pleasurable 
pains. All is continuous in nature. 
The boundaries are made by men. 


Packard (R. L.) Views of Dr Rizal, 
the Filipino scholar, upon race differ- 
ences. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., Igo2, 
LXI, 222-229.) Translation from the 
German of Blumentritt in the /nter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
vol. X. 


Papillault (G.) Sur les angles de la base 
du crane. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1902, XIII, 243-248.) Discusses method 
of measurement of angles of the base 
of the skull in connection with a new 
instrument devised for the purpose by 
the author. Also the results obtained 
by such measurements. Certain differ- 
ences noted between the negro and the 
white races are considered. 


Papini (G.) La teoria psicologica della 
previsione. (Arch. p. ]’Antr., Firenze, 
1902, XXXII, 351-375.) According to 
the author, ‘‘ prevision, the visible or 
invisible end of the constructive ac- 
tivity of the mind, a vital necessity, 
the aspiration and continuous tendency 
of science, is a wonderful instrument, 
which man will learn more and more 
to enjoy, yielding him inspired aids in 
his millenary labor to possess things.” 
Until the problem of memory is solved 
we can hardly expect to discover the 
genesis of prevision. 


Regalia (E.) Se il piacere sia movente 
e l’emozione irreduttibile. (Ibid., 307- 
350.) The author sustains the thesis 
that the psychic cause of action is pain, 
because it is the only constant and im- 
mediate antecedent. The views of Pa- 
pini, Vaccaro, Pilo, Bain, Paulhan, and 
Irons are discussed. 


Rizal (J.) See Packard (R. L.) 


Rose (H. A.) Unlucky children. (Folk- 
Lore, London, 1902, XIII, 63-68.) Cus- 
toms and superstitions relating to the 
place of the child in the family. First- 
born, twins, ¢r7khal (third conception, 
or child born after three children of 
the opposite sex), eighth child, etc., are 
considered. Most of the data are from 
India, and pages 63-67 are concerned 
with the 


Schlosser (M.) Die menschenahnlichen 


Zahne aus dem Bohnerz der schwib- 
ischen Alp. (Zoolog. Anz., Leipzig, 
IgOI, XXIV, 261-271.) The teeth found 
in the ‘t Bohnerz” of the Swabian Alp, 
the author (with Branco) ascribes to 
the fossil Dryopithecus, except one, 
which, he thinks, belongs to a new 
fossil anthropoid (named by him 4n- 
thropodus Brancoi), descended from the 
same stock as the Dryopithecus. 


Schrader (F.) Lois terrestres et cou- 


tumes humaines. (Rev. de I'Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 1-10.) 
After defining the term ‘‘law,” the 
author discusses in general fashion the 
habits of man ‘‘as shaped by the ter- 
restrial world.” Food, clothing, house, 
fire, hunting, weapons, tools are very 
briefly referred to. 


Schwalbe (G.) Ueber die Fontanella 


metopica (medio-frontalis) und_ ihre 
Bildungen. (Ztschr. f. Morph. u, 
Anthr., Stuttgart, Ig0I, III, 93-129.) 
General discussion and description of 
author’s own observations of the me- 
topic fontanelle and its varieties of 
three sorts. The origin of these forma- 
tions is still somewhat unexplained. 
The article is illustrated with 2 plates 
and 9g text-figures. 


Sighele (S.) Latin Europe and Ameri- 


can imperialism. (Intern. Mo., Bur- 
lington, Vt., 1902, V, 655-670.) An 
interesting study by an eminent Italian 
criminologist of certain aspects of the 
Teutonicperil,” the transformation 
of the United States into an aggressive 
world-power, etc. The ancient and 
modern imperialisms are compared,— 
the Latin was military and aristocratic, 
the Teutonic (American) is economic 
and capitalistic. One was personified 
in the military conqueror, the other is 
personified by the successful trader,— 
differences of race. Sighele holds that 
if the Teutonic races unite their des- 
tinies with militarism instead of with 
pacific civilization, they will sink and 
the Latin races, now left to develop 
their own energies, rise once more. 


T.(S.) Ein seltener Fall von Polydak- 


tyle. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 
15.) Brief account (after Stopnitzky), 
with 2 text-figures, of what seems to 
be a very complete case of polydac- 
tyly,—an eleven-toed foot in a 72-year 
old Jewess of Ljublin. All but one of 
the toes are perfectly movable and all 
but two three-membered. No other 
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T.—Continued, 
case of eleven toes seems to have been 
recorded, and but two of ten toes, four 
of nine, eight of eight. 


Thorndike (E. L.) Marriage among 
eminent men. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 1902, 
LXI, 328-329.) Based on Who’s Who 
in America, Statistics seem to show 
that ‘‘ gifted men marry at almost the 
same ages as the multitude,” and that 
there ‘* is thus little or no avoidance of 
marriage peculiar to gifted men.” 
There is also no marked proof of in- 
crease of age at marriage in recent 
years. 


del Torto (O.) Un cenno fisiologico 
degli stati ipnotici. (Arch. p. l’Antr., 
Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 275-281.) Ac- 
cording to the author, thought is the 
highest expression of a psychic energy 
into which nervous force resolves and 
concentrates itself. The action of man 
upon man is esthesiogenous. Electric 
energy is synonymous with neuro- 
psychic energy. Between the hypno- 
tizer and the hypnotized polarization, 
communication, and transference are 
established. 


Vierkandt(A.) Die Selbsterhaltung der 
religidsen Systeme. (Vjhrss. f. wiss. 
Philos., Leipzig, 1902, X XVI, 205-220.) 
Treats of deceit, false statistics, suit- 
ing of verdict to result, setting up of 
uncontrollable assertions and demands 
impossible of fulfilment, suggestion, 
fear, rack and ordeal, dreams and ec- 
stasy, as factors in the preservation of 
religious system, all factors of a rela- 
tively singular and primitive character. 
Religion tends continually to acquire 
an apparently infallible proof to justify 
its existence. The argument is en- 
forced by references to primitive beliefs 
and practices. 


—— Natur und Kultur im socialen Indi- 
viduum. (Ibid., 361-382.) General 
discussion of the significance of ‘‘ na- 
ture” and ‘‘culture” for the social 
individual, with particular reference to 
the recent utterances of Heinrich Rick- 
ert upon the subject, and those of 
other writers of the last few years. 
In many respects primitive peoples are 
nearer to nature than civilized, woman 
than man, agriculture than industry. 


Virchow (R.) Ueber Schadelform und 
Schaideldeformation. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1901, XXXIII, 
135-139.) General discussion, From 
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his observation of the crétins Virchow 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ the same 
forms, which, in whole peoples appear 
ethnologically as types, can also arise 
pathologically in individual human be- 
ings through the influence of particular 
diseases.” Nor is it very easy always 
to say which is the normal form. Nor 
can we always declare exactly how far 
growth is atypical, since the typical 
form may appear in reduced fashion. 
The boundary between cephalonia and 
hydrocephaly cannot be stated off- 
hand. Size, again, does not determine 
form. There is a geography of de- 
formations—there seem to have long 
existed geographical regions of deform- 
ation, where not merely the custom 
existed, but where also a form peculiar 
to those regions was to be met with. 


Vorobiev (V. V.) Narizhnoié icho 
tceloveka. (Russk. Antr. Zhur., 
Moskva, 1901, Ul, Nos. 3-4, 47-107.) 
The eight sections of this monograph, 
which is provided with 5 text-figures, 
26 tables, and a bibliography of some 
30 titles, touch upon almost every aspect 
of the outer ear in man,—individual 
characters, age, sex, relation to height 
and other physical characteristics, race, 
degeneration, crime, abnormality, dis- 
ease, mental and physical deterioration, 
etc. Among the author’s conclusions 
are the following : Woman’s ear is ab- 
solutely smaller but relatively larger 
thanman’s. The ear of the child is dis- 
proportionately large. The ‘‘Satyr Héc- 
ker”’ is five times as common in children 
as in adults, and twice as frequent in 
women as in men. With increase of 
stature the size of the ear decreases rela- 
tively. Absence of the lobule is fre- 
quent among Mongolian peoples. Most 
of the degeneration-forms of the ear said 
to be characteristic of psychopaths are 
really embryonal or arrested forms, 
which occur in healthy and normal hu- 
man beings almost as often as in the 
psychopathic degenerates. The article 
in the Russian Anthropological Fournal 
is really a résumé of Vorobiev’s elabor- 
ate study with the same title, which 
appears as volume xx (Moskva, Igol. 
pp. 223) of the Zrzd? Antropologitches- 
kago Otdéla, with 9g text-figures, 173 
tables, and a bibliography of 140 titles 
(pp. 201-203). See Keith, ante. 


Walkhoff (O.) Der Unterkiefer der 
Anthropomorphen und des Menschen. 
(Biol. Cbl., Berlin, tg01, xx1, 582 ff.) 
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Walkhoff—Continued. 


Preliminary note on a larger study to 
appear in Selenka’s Menschenaffen. 
As compared with the simian, the hu- 
man lower jaw is ‘‘ reduced” as re- 
gards the teeth and the anterior jaw. 
In man the form of the chin is related 
to the exercise of the function of 
speech. The Shipka jaw he regards as 
that of a ten-year-old child, not the 
hyperostotic jaw of an adult with 
marked dental retention (Virchow). 
The lower jaw of Prédmost rather sup- 
ports Walkhoff’s view. 


Wead (C. K.) Contributions to the his- 
tory of musical scales. (Rep. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., Wash., 1900 [1902], 417- 
462.) Inthis essay, with 10 plates and 
8 text-figures, the following topics are 
treated: Stages of development of 
musical scales, stringed instruments, 
flute type, resonator type, influence of 
the hand, composite instruments. The 
author recognizes four stages of devel- 
opment (primitive,—no more _ indica- 
tion of a scale than in sounds of birds, 
animals, nature; stage of instruments 
mechanically capable of furnishing a 
scale; stage of theoretical melodic 
scales, —Greek, Arab, Chinese, Hindu, 
Medieval, etc.; stage of the modern 
harmonic scale and its descendant, the 
equally tempered scale) which ‘* corre- 
spond in a rough way to the recognized 
four culture stages, namely: the sav- 
age, barbarous, civilized, and enlight- 
ened,” The conclusions arrived at in 
this paper, devoted to the second stage, 
are: ‘The primary principle in the 
making of instruments that yield a 
scale is the repetition of elements simi- 
lar to the eye; the size, number, and 
location of these elements being de- 
pendent on the size of the hand and 
the digital expertness of the per- 
former.”” The songs of birds, the 
overtones of the human voice and har- 
monics produced on the horn can have 
had little influence upon the establish- 
ment of scales, 


Winternitz (M.) Die Flutsagen des Al- 
terthums und der Naturvélker. (Mitt. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1g01, XXXI, 
305-333). After giving a list (73 items) 
of all flood-myths recorded in works 
accessible, the author classifies and 
analyzes them under the following 
heads: Flood-myths not properly so- 
called, flood-myths without heroes, 
flood-myths with heroes. In connec- 
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tion with the myths themselves these 
points are considered: Cause of flood, 
the flood itself and the description of it, 
the extent of the flood, the hero and the 
rescued people, the means of safety 
(ark, boat, etc.), the prophecy of the 
flood and the warning of the hero, the 
taking along the ‘‘ seed of life ” (plants, 
animals), the duration of the flood, the 
end of the flood and how it was known 
by the hero (sending forth of birds, etc.), 
the fate of the hero after the flood and 
of the rescued people and the human 
race. Dr Winternitz is of opinion 
that the local legends called forth by 
actual local events are the originals, and 
that out of them human fancy came to 
fashion cosmogonic deluge-myths. No 
nature-myth is to be assumed, as some 
mythologists have maintained. He 
thinks that the wide variations and dis- 
agreements of the deluge and flood- 
myths of other peoples but add to the 
significance of the identities and re- 
semblances between the flood myths of 
the Babylonians, Hebrews, Hindus, 
Persians, Greeks, etc., which seem to 
have sprung from one source. It is 
worth noting that not all peoples pos- 
sess flood-myths. Some of the myths 
discussed in the article can be read 
more at length in Usener’s Die Sint- 
flutsagen (Bonn, 1899) and Andree’s 
Die Flutsagen (Braunschweig, 1891), 
which Dr Winternitz has used as au- 
thorities. 


Wolf (J.) Ein neuer Gegner des Mal- 
thus. (Ztschr. f. Sozialw., Berlin, 1901, 
Iv, 256-289.) Critical review of F. 
Oppenheim’s recent book, Das Be- 
volkerungsgesetz des T. R. Malthus und 


der neueren Nationalikonomie (Berlin, 


1901). 

Woods (F. A.) Mental and moral 
heredity in royalty. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 
1902, LXI, 369-378, 449-460, 506-513 ; 
LXII, 76-84.) Treats of Houses of 
Hanover, Saxe-Coburg, Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg, Romanoff, Montmorency, 
Condé, Vasa, etc. 


Zuckerkandl (E.) Zur Morphologier 
des Gehirns. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1901, 146-147.) Brief ab- 
stract. Chiefly treats of the ‘‘ Affen- 
spalte” and the convolutions. The 
high development of the convolutions 
in the brain in some American monkeys 
is to be explained not as a phylogenetic 
phenomenon but as a case of con- 
vergence. 
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Adlerz (G.) Arkeologiska underséknin- 
gari Medelpad sommaren 1899. (K. 
Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Ak. Mndsbl., 
Stockholm, 1900 [1gor], 1-38.) Gives 
account of investigation of numerous 
mound-graves of the iron age (chiefly 
the first five centuries A.D.) in the re- 
gion of Medelpad on the north Swedish 
coast. The corpses had been burned, 
but in few instances were the remains 
in urns. Some of the larger bones, 
gathered in heaps, looked as if they had 
been washed (the author thinks not). 
In 12 out of the 29 graves examined in 
the summer of 1899 and in 8 out of the 
30 examined in the summer of 1898 
fragments of tiles were discovered. 


Alcenius(O.) Fyra anglosachsisk-tyska 
myntfynd i Finland, 1894-1897. 
(Finska fornm. Tidskr., Helsingfors, 
1901, XXI, No. 2, 1-61.) Gives, with 
54 figures, and a résumé in German, an 
account of very important finds of coins 
(German 2,482, Anglo-Saxon 410, 
others 105) in the ,parishes of Nousis 
and Lundo (near Abo) and at Tavas- 
tehus in southwestern Finland and in 
the parish of Kuusamo in north Fin- 
land. The latest coins found date 
from the end of the eleventh century 
A.D. 


Almgren (O.) Ett graffalt fran dldre 
jarnaldern vid Alvastra i Ostergétland. 
(K. Vitt. Hist. 0. Ant. Ak. Mndsbl., 
Stockholm, 1900 [1go1], 94-121.) This 
article, with 19 text-figures, gives the 
full account of investigations of which 
a résumé was noted in the American 
Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., Il, §54. 


von Andrian (F.) Ueber russische 
Volkszauberspriiche. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. 
Ges. in Wien, Igor, 132-138.) General 
discussion of Russian folk-charms or 
magic sayings, based upon Miller’s 
article in the Russkaia Mysl for July, 
1896, on ‘* Assyrian conjurations and 
Russian folk-charms.”” The author con- 
cludes that the coincidences noted by 
Miller between the magic formulz of 
the Russian peasant and those of the 
ancient Assyrians belong mostly, if not 
all, to ‘* the common human inventory ” 
of such things, and do not in themselves 
prove borrowing or transmission in the 
way suggested. 


Ausserungen iiber die transskription der 


finnisch-ugrischen sprachen. (Anz. d. 


Blanchet (A.) 


Breuil 


finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, 
ll, 28-41.) Symposium on the tran- 
scription of the Finno-Ugrian tongues, 
and discussion of Setala’s opinion (19g0I, 
I, 14-52) on the matter. Sieber, 
Thomsen, Katanov, ‘‘ Q,” Karjalainen, 
Simonyi, Teza, Balassa, Szinnyel, ex- 
press their views. 


Balliot (L.) Les tumulus d’ Essey-les- 


Eaux, Haute-Marne. (Rev. de 1’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 23-26.) 
Discusses, with 5 text-figures, the finds 
(bronze and iron ornaments) found in 
the tumuli of Essey-les-Eaux. The iron 
objects are rare as compared with the 
bronze, and the tumuli belong prob- 
ably to the first iron age. 


Nouvelles observations 
sur la monnaie barbarine de Limoges. 
(Bull. Soc. de Rochechouart, 1901- 
1902, XI, 60-63.) Résumés data con- 
cerning the éardarine coins of Limoges. 
A new variety inscribed to St Martial 
is noted. 


Boehrendtz (F.) Graffaltet vid Ofre 


Aleback. (K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Ak. 
Mndsbl., Stockholm, 1896 [1901], XXv, 
107-132.) Gives account, with 22 text- 
figures, of the author’s investigation in 
1893-1896 of a cemetery (partly late 
La Téne, partly early ‘‘ Roman” iron 
age) on the island of Oland. In the La 
Téne graves, the corpses had been cre- 
mated and the articles deposited with 
them were chiefly weapons. The 
graves of the ‘‘ Roman” iron age (first 
two centuries A.D.) contained skeletons 
(mostly in stone cists), with pottery, 
iron knives, etc. 


Boissot (E.) La redoute de Coligny a 


Pensol. (Ibid., 40-45.) The author 
expresses the opinion that the so-called 
‘* Coligny’s redoubt,” said to have been 
built at Pensol in 1569 after the battle 
of Jarnac, ‘‘is simply a_ prehistoric 
fortification, a Gallic oppidum.” 


Station de I’ age 
du renne de Saint-Marcel, Indre. 
(L’ Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XII, I45- 
165.) Treats, with g figures, of the 
‘*station” of St Marcel (Department 
of Indre), which belongs to the ‘‘ rein- 
deer period.” Gives the results of 
investigations of M. Benoist in 1896,— 
the specimens discussed are now in the 
Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
Locality, stratigraphy, archeological 
remains, art, etc., in the ‘‘ shelter” 


in 
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and the cave, are briefly considered. 
In general character the art-remains of 
the *‘ station” of St Marcel resemble 
more the type of the Pyrenean than of 
the Perigordian grottos, etc. In the 
grotto of St Marcel, paleolithic, neo- 
lithic, and Gallo-Roman deposits or 
strata occur. The objects found in the 
red clay are discussed in detail. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is a pendant with 
a figure of a horse at full gallop on one 
side and a scaliform figure on the other. 
The marks on another look like an 
inscription (?). A remarkable drawing 
of a reindeer on schist was found in the 
yellow clay. 


Conwents (Dr) Ueber die Einfihrung 
von Kauris und verwandten Schnecken- 
schalen als Schmuck in West-preussens 
Vorgeschichte. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXII, 
g-10.) Résumés data concerning pre- 
historic finds of cowries and ‘related 
shells in West Prussia. Finds of the 
cowry (Cyprea annulata and C. mon- 
eta), etc., are most common in the stone 
cist graves of the Hallstatt period (i. e., 
in the first few centuries B.C.), less 
numerous in the Roman period (i. e., 
the first few centuries A.D.), while from 
the Arab-Norse period but a single 
specimen is reported. Cowry-orna- 
ments of various sorts were used both 
for men and horses. The presence of 
these objects in prehistoric West Prus- 
sia is evidence of a system of exchanges 
(by trade, travelers, or otherwise) be- 
tween that part of Europe and the Red 
sea more than 2000 years old. It is 
worth noting that the Hallstatt period 
specimens, twelve in number, were all 
found on the “ft side of the Vis- 
tula, where face-urns abound ; those of 
the Roman period on the right side of 
the river. Most of the finds in ques- 
tion are now in the Museum at Danzig. 


—— Die Renthierdose von Scharnese, 


West-preussen, (Ibid., 14-16.) Brief 
account of a vessel of reindeer-horn, 
with point-and-line ornamentation, and 
also the ‘incised figure of a reindeer of 
simple type but cleverly detailed. The 
specimen was found at Scharnese, West 
Prussia, and was for some time supposed 
to be prehistoric. It has since been 
shown to be in al] probability a modern 
pieceof work from Norwegian Lapland. 


da Costa Ferreira(A. A.) Sur la capa- 
cité des cranes portugais. (L’Anthro- 
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pologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 219-220.) 
The author concludes that there can be 
distinguished by the size of the cranium 
two dolichocephalic and two mesati- 
cephalic types in the population of 
Portugal,—to capacity of cranium cor- 
respond notable differences in stature 
and in nasal index. In Minho he sees 
evidence of a Celtic invasion, in 
Alemtejo of a Semitic factor, in Al- 
garve of a Berber element. 


Déchelette (J.) Note sur 1’ oppidum de 
Bibracte et les principales stations gau- 
loises contemporaines. (Ibid., 74-83.) 
Résumés data concerning the ofpidum 
of Bibracte and the chief Gaulish stations 
contemporary with it. At Mont Beu- 
vray (Bibracte) have been found the 
oldest specimens of mason-work houses 
yet discovered in Gaul. Bibracte was 
an important center of iron fabrication. 
Bibracte belongs to the third, or most 
recent, subdivision, of the La Téne 
period (according to Tischler). The 
author gives a list of the other stations 
of this period, dividing them in six geo- 
graphical groups. M. S. Reinach is 
of opinion that the invasion of the Cim- 
bri and Teutons occurred between La 
Téne 11 and La Téne 11, and that, in 
expectation of, or as a result of these 
inroads, the Gauls began to mass them- 
selves in fortified places, oppidi, like 
Bibracti, ete. The uniformity of 
oppidum construction and civilization 
would thus be explained. 


Forrer (Dr) Neolithische Wohngruben 
von Achenheim. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. Ges. 
f. Anthr., Miinchen, Igor, XXXII, 
133.) Brief note on the neolithic dwell- 
ing-holes and diluvial culture-stratum, 
of Achenheim near Strassburg in con- 
nection with photographs of them. 


Galitz’ko-Rus’ki narodni 
pripovidki. (Etnogr. Zbirnik, Lviv, 
IgO0I, X, 1-200.) This first part, Abi- 
Vidati, of a collection of proverbs of 
the Galician Ruthenians, contains 2926 
items under some 545 entries of key- 
words. The greatest number of items 
are under Bog (God), with 385. Where 
necessary, free (or literal) explanations 
of the proverbs are given and reference 
made to the folk-custom, usage, tale, 
idea, etc., giving rise to the sayings in 
question. Some analogical proverbs of 
other nations are cited. The place 
where each proverb was collected (or 
the name of the recorder previous to 
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this work) is given. The dialect is pre- 
served wherever possible and variants 
indicated. This collection, of which 
this section is estimated at about } or 4, 
is intended to contain, as far as possible, 
all published proverbs besides a large 
number collected orally by Dr Franko 
and others. 


Der Burzenlander Hof. 
(Mitt. d. anthr, Ges. in Wien, 
XXXI, 275-296.) Treats, with 28 
text-figures, of the farm and its build- 
ings in the Burzen region of Tran- 
sylvania, The country and its inhabi- 
tants, the village arrangement, the farm 
disposition, enclosures, gates, barns, 
inns, two-roomed house, one-roomed 
house, ‘‘ short houses,” ‘‘ fire houses,” 
etc., are described. The house and 
farm of this region are essentially ‘‘ old 
Saxon,” though subject to considerable 
foreign influence. 


(Ibid., 
334-339.) General description, with 
12 text-figures, of the house of the 
Székler, the Magyar-speaking inhabi- 
tants of the mountain valleys of south- 
eastern Transylvania. The /o/-ar- 
rangement here is perhaps Saxon, but 
the dwelling-house seems to be a 
corrupt mixture of the Saxon house and 
the ‘‘mountain” house. The most 
characteristic features of the Székler 
house, the evesz (‘‘ vestibule”’), and the 
torndcz (*‘ passage ’’) are borrowed from 
the stable. 


Ofen in Zernest. 
(Sitzgb. d, anthr. Ges. in Wien, Igo1, 
147-148.) Brief note, with text-illus- 
tration. 


Appunti di 
etnografia comparata della Sicilia. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antr. Roma, Igor 
[1902], 241-263.) In this article, well 
provided with bibliographical foot- 
notes, the author seeks to discuss from 
the ethnographic point of view the 
mass of data gathered by Pitré concern- 
ing the popular beliefs of the Sicilians 
of today. In these beliefs we can dis- 
tinguish the remains of ancient myths, 
those of ancient superstitions, and those 
ofancientsymbols, Lunarmyths, wind- 
superstitions, enchanted treasures, 
zodlogical mythology, plant-anthrop- 
ism, litholatry, love-charms, folk- 
medicine, number-symbolism (7, 3, 9), 
fire superstitions, star and sun symbols, 
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marriage symbols and superstitions are 
referred to. ‘The author seems to agree 
with de Gubernatis, that ‘t the basis of 
beliefs in Italy is still pagan.” He 
attaches great importance to mental as- 
sociations, not merely as regards symbols 
but in all the other fields of folk-thought. 
Psychic survivals have the same value 
as morphological survivals. Sicily is a 
good area for the study of such phe- 
nomena. 


-—— Materiale paletnologico di una ca- 


verna naturale di Isnello presso Cefalu 
in Sicilia. (Ibid., 337-363.) Treats, 
with 2 plates, of the human remains 
and relics of human origin in the burial 
cave of Isnelloin Sicily. Pages 339- 
351 contain descriptions and measure- 
ments of 4 nearly complete and 2 
fragmentary crania with notes on many 
portions of crania, long bones, etc. 
The skulls found belong probably to 
the ‘‘ Mediterranean race,” although 
considerable variations in some of the 
characteristics are indicated. There 
were found also in this cavern a number 
of fragments of obsidian knives, etc., 8 
uncolored, unornamented vases of clay, 
some objects and ornaments of stone, 
animal bones, etc. The ceramic re- 
mains suggest those of the cave of 
Pertosa belonging to first bronze age 
(2000-1750 B.C.). The lithic objects 
are ‘‘Mediterranean”’ in aspect and 
form, with a suggestion here and there 
of ancient Egyptian. The Isnello re- 
mains were discovered in 1891. 


More folklore 
from the Hebrides. (Folk-Lore, Lon- 
don, 1902, XIII, 29-62.) Miscellaneous 
items, many of which are thought not 
to have been printed before, concern- 
ing dangers and precautions, animal 
lore, the weather and the church seasons, 
divination, leechcraft, death and drown- 
ing. The things that ‘‘it is not right” 
to do are very numerous, 


Der 
palaolithischer Mensch aus dem Dilu- 
vium von Krapina in Kroatien. (Mitt. 
d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1901, XXXII, 
189-216.) In this article, with 4 plates 
and 18 text-figures, the author gives de- 
tails of further examination of the 
diluvial man of Krapina. The bones 
of the skull, its form, the under-jaw in 
particular, the teeth, and the other 
osseous fragments are treated at some 
length. The author concludes that: In 
skull formation, supra-orbital ridges, 
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mastoid process and fars tympanica, 
teeth, etc., the man of Krapina pos- 
sesses the characteristics of the oldest 
known skulls, and belongs to the 
province of the homo neanderthalts (in 
Schwalbe’s sense). By reason of hyper- 
brachycephaly, skull form, and promi- 
nent supra-orbital ridges, the man of 
Krapina belongs to a new race,—homo 
neanderthalensis Kvrapinensts. In 
supra-orbital ridges, mastoid process, 
teeth and lower jaw (partly), the skull 
exhibits pithecoid characters. 


Haddon (A. C.) A gallery of animal 
engravings of the stone age. (Nature, 
London, 1902, LXV, 299-300.) Brief 
account, with 2 figures, of the recent 
discoveries of Capitan and Breuil at 
Combarelles. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 159. 


Hertzog (Dr) prihistorischen 
Funde von Egisheim. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. 
Ges. f. Anthr., Miinchen, XXXII, 
126-131.) General account of Egisheim 
and its human remains, from the dis- 
covery in 1865 of the famous skull 
down to the investigations of Gutmann, 
1888-1898, which have thrown new 
light upon the matter. Both the famous 
Egisheim skull of 1865 and that found 
by Gutmann in 1893 are assigned by 
Schwalbe to the Cro-Magnon race. 
Four new Stone-age graves have been 
discovered, the skeletons in which show 
the people of Egisheim to have been, 
in part at least, small-statured (even 
pygmy). In one of the graves a small 
axe of jadite was found, the blade of 
which is ‘*‘ sharp enough to cut with 
ease a sheet of paper.” In another 
grave a fine specimen of neolithic pot- 
tery was discovered. In the fourth 
grave were the dwarf-skeletons and a 
piece of pottery resembling the one 
just noted. Northeast of Egisheim 
many traces of settlement have been 
found. The so-called ‘‘ funnel pits” 
belonging to the neolithic period, and 
five graves of the bronze age have been 
examined, from which some interesting 
objects have been obtained. ‘The Hall- 
statt period is represented by the re- 
mains in the cemetery on the Bihl 
slope. Other relics are briefly men- 
tioned. Dr Hertzog concludes that 
the investigations at Egisheim prove 
that this locality is perhaps the most 
important prehistoric ‘‘ station” in 
Alsace. 
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Hildebrand (H.) Djurformade spannen, 


(K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Ak. Mndsbl., 
Stockholm, 1896 [1901], xxv, 132- 
136.) Brief discussion, with 9 text. 
figures of fibulze in the shape of animals, 
from Ostergétland, Vestergétland, 
Oland, Schonen, etc. The style is of 
the viking age, and some of the forms 
appear on runic monuments of the 
eleventh century. The protractions 
and convolutions of the body and limbs 
of these animals are sometimes re- 
markable. 


Svenska kyrkors funtar. (Ibid. 
137-144.) Nos. 11-18, with g text- 
figures, of brief descriptions of the 
fonts in Swedish churches. 


— Nyfunna malningar. (Ibid., 103- 


106.) Brief account, with 2 figures, of 
a Virgin group picture from the Vad- 
stena cloister and another from the Ap- 
puna church in Ostergétland, more 
fantastic, representing God and certain 
animals. These pictures date from the 
Middle Ages. 


Hnatiuk (V.) Galitz’ko-Rus’ki narodni 


legendi. (Etnogr. Zbirnik, Lviv, rgo2, 
xu, xi + 215.) This collection of 
folktales of the Galician Ruthenians 
contains 209 tales distributed as fol- 
lows : Old Testament Biblical legends, 
62; New Testament, 93; saint-legends 
(Greeco-Latin and Polish-Ruthenian), 
38; legends of witchcraft, sorcery, etc., 
16. ‘There are 44 variants, leaving the 
number of separate tales at 165. Solo- 
mon seems to be the favorite Old 
Testament character, while the New 
Testament legends naturally center 
about the Christ. In the legends re- 


lating to the saints, St Nicholas is - 


most prominent. One of the longest 
tales (180-185) is concerned with the 
Christianizing of the country, To most 
of the tales comparative bibliographical 
references are appended. 


Hoernes (M.) Thénerne Becherfigur 


ausder Neumark. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 13-14.) Describes briefly 
after Daheim, with 2 text-figures, a 
clay figure of the late bronze period 
from Dechsel in Neumark, which seems 
related on the one hand tothe ‘‘Becher- 
jiguren” of various parts of Europe, 
and on the other to the so-called ‘‘ As- 
tarte-idols” or clay female figures of 
Asia Minor, etc. 


Hubert (H.) Sépulture 4 char de Nan- 


terre. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XII, 
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66-73.) Treats, with I1 text-figures, 
of a La Téne car-burial at Nanterre,— 
the objects found, chiefly of bronze and 
iron (parts of car and harness, weapons, 
etc.), are now in the St Germain 
Museum. Among the most interesting 
specimens are some enameled rings, 
etc. 


Imbert (M.) L’archéologie 4 l'expo- 


sition de 1g00. (Bull. Soc. de Roche- 
chouart, IgO0I-Ig02, XI, 50-54, 57-60, 
99-103, 129-132.) Treats of the exhibits 
illustrating the Merovingian period, 
Gallic objects of bronze, iron, etc., ob- 
jects from the Gallo-Roman cemetery 
of Vermand. The author believes that 
‘a large part of Merovingian decora- 
tion is symbolical, and its symbolism 
reveals the influence of the Roman 
clergy.” 


Jank6 (J.) Les types magyars. (L’An- 


thropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 221.) 
3rief reference to Dr. Janko’s album of 
Magyar types recently published, an ac- 
count of which was given the Con- 
gress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology of Igoo. 


Kaindl (R. F.) Neuere Arbeiten zur 


Volkskunde und Ethnographie der Ru- 
minen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 102-105.) Résumés recent 
studies of Reéthy, Hasdeu, Dan, etc., 

on the origin of the Roumanians and 
of Gorovei (editor of the Journal Seza- 
toarea), Densusianu, Marian, Sevastos, 
Laner, Milkowicz, Kaindl, Strauss, 
etc., on Roumanian folklore and folk- 
literature. Reéthy, in 1896, sought to 
show that the basis of the Rouma- 
nian vocabulary was Italian, though 
the people is rather Albanian or Sla- 
vonic. Hasdeu attributes the origin of 
the Roumanian language to a rather 
undisturbed development of the Daco- 
Latin dialect of the Carpathian region. 
Densusianu has pointed out many paral- 
lels between Roumanian folklore and 
ancient Roman ritual and religious cus- 
toms. Marian and Sevastos have 
studied Roumanian wedding customs. 
Laner has published a collection of 
proverbs. There has been great scien- 
tific and literary activity in Roumania 
the last ten years, stimulated in part by 
the prizes offered by the Academy,—in 
IgOI a prize of 5000 francs was offered 
for a comparative study of the Rouma- 
nian dialect. 


Kallas (O.) Ubersicht iiber das sam- 
meln estnischer runen, (Finn.-ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, 11, 8-41.) 
An interesting account of the progress 
made in the collections of Esthonian 
‘‘runes,” or folk-songs, since the first 
systematic attempt in the early years of 
the nineteenth century,—the first ap- 
pearance of a ‘‘rune” in print, how- 
ever, dates back to pastor Ch. Kelch’s 
Liefliindische Historia, published in 
1695. ‘The impulse given by Herder, 
the German philosopher - poet, had 
much to do with the serious collection 
of Esthonian folk-songs. The labors 
of Hupel (d. 1819), C. H. J. Schlegel 
(d. 1842), J. H. Rosenplanter and col- 
leagues, Kniipffer (d. 1843), Peterson, 
Fahlmann (d. 1850) and colleagues, 
Kreutzwald (d. 1882) and colleagues, 
Neus (d. 1876) and colleagues, Hurt 
(b. 1839), Veske (d. 1890), Eisen (b. 
1856) are résuméd, and the work of the 
various literary and scientific societies— 
Gelehrte Estnische Gesellschaft, Est- 
landische Liitterdrische Gesellschaft, 
etc., are noted in brief. The appeal of 
Hurt published in the Esthonian papers 
in 1888 has been richly productive, 
especially on the part of school-teachers 
and educated farmers’ sons, who have 
taken a deep interest in the matter. 
The harvest gathered by Eisen is even 
greater than that of Hurt. The songs, 
Mérchen, Sagen, local legends and 
traditions, riddles, proverbs, *‘ charms,” 
jokes, games, items of folk- medicine, 
superstition, folklore, etc., recorded 
now number their tens of thousands,— 
Eisen’s collection of songs, e. Bes 
amounted in 1902 to 11,419, Hurt’s in 
1896 to 40,500, 


Keune (Dr) Die Erforschung des Bri- 
quetagegebietes. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. Ges. 
f. Anthr., Miinchen, 1g0I, XXXIII, 
125.) Brief general discussion of the 
‘‘briquetage” question. See American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 162. 


rabfelder in den 
Nordvogesen. (Ibid., 143-146.) Brief 
account, with many bibliographical 
notes, of Gallo-Roman cemeteries in 
the North Vosges country,—Dreiheili- 
gen, Neuschener wood, etc. These 
localities are important for the study of 
this mixed culture. 


Kraitschek (G.) Die anthropologischen 
Verhaltnisse Italiens. (Ztschr. f. Schul- 
geogr., Berlin, 1901, XXIII, 137-145.) 
General anthropological and ethno- 
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Kraitschek— Continued. 
graphic résumé. Treats of stature, 
color, cephalic indices, race character- 
istics, history, etc. 


Krebs (W.) Geologische und meteorolo- 
gische Motive einiger an Thiiringer Seen 
gekniipften Sagen. (Globus,  Brn- 
schwg., 1902, LXXXI, 63.) The author 
argues that certain legends of devils 
and evil spirits connected with the lakes 
of Thuringia are due to geological and 
meteorological motifs, land-slides, sink- 
ings, etc. The demons are personifica- 
tions of geological forces. 


Krohn(K.) Dem andenken Elias Lénn- 
rot’s. (Finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsingfors, 
1902, II, I-7.) Brief biographical 
sketch of Lénnrot, the Kalevala scholar 
(d. 1884), to whom belongs the first 
great place in the literature of the 
Finnish epic. 

Kunz (G. F.) Découverte d’un grand 
bloc de néphrite 4 Jordansmuhl en Silé- 
sie. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XIII, I94- 
196.) Brief account of the discovery, 
in a serpentine quarry at Jordansmuhl, 
Silesia, by the author and Professor 
Hintze, of a large compact block of ne- 
phrite, which ‘‘ weighs more than all 
the jadite or nephrite implements in 
all European collections.” 


Laville (A.) Cinq métres de dépdts 
modernes stratifiés au barrage d’Alfort. 
(Ibid., 191-193.) Brief description, 
with cut, of a stratified deposit, five 
meters thick, of modern age, in an inlet 
of the river Seine below the Barrage 
d’Alfort. These strata contain frag- 
ments of Roman amphore, pottery of 
the XV-XVI centuries, planks with 
nails, cattle bones, etc. The second 
layer of the deposit is post-Roman, the 
eighth and last, of the XIX century. 
These five meters of deposit have taken 
at the most four centuries to form. 


Lehmann-Filhés (M.) Grabhiigelraub 
im islindischen Altertum. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 64-66.) 
Translates, from the ‘* Hardar saga,” 
which deals with events of the tenth 
century, A.D., the account of the 
plundering of a viking grave. To the 
things (arms, ornaments, etc.) found 
in graves peculiar virtues were attached. 
These practices account in part for the 
scarcity of objects of this sort in Ice- 
landic graves. 


Manouvrier (L.) Sur le T sincipital. 


(L’ Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XIII, 207- 
298.) In this brief note the author 
cites as the most probable theories to 
account for this prehistoric mutilation 
(Dr Manouvrier has observed six cases), 
repeated lesions of this sort produced 
by some sort of head-dress, and the 
application of iron points to the head 
for therapeutic reasons. The four 
dolmens from which crania with this 
sincipital T have come are all situated 
in a limited region of the department of 
Seine-et-Oise. 


Marquet (Dr) La vie communale 4 


Rochechouart, d’ aprés les Registres 
Consulaires et les Livres de la Muni- 
cipalité. (Bull. Soc. de Rochechouart, 
IgOI-1g02, 10-16, 67-74, 86-91, 118- 
126, 146-153.) Treats of the social 
phenomena of the commune of Roche- 
chouart in 1792-1793. 


—— Une visite au Confolentais. (Ibid., 


25-36.) Notes ruins of chateaux, 
churches, etc. On page 33 the dolmen 
known as the ‘‘ pierre de Sainte-Mar- 
guerite,” on an island in a branch of the 
Vienne, is briefly referred to. 


Masfrand (A.) Compte rendu des 


fouilles faites dans les ruines gallo- 
romaines de Chassenon. (Ibid., 1-6.) 
Concluding section. Many interesting 
specimens of Gallo-Roman (or earlier) 
pottery were found. Alsosome burials 
(with skeletons) of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, A.D. The graves as a rule 
contained nothing but the corpse. 


Quelques notes sur les origines de la 
nationalité francaise. (Ibid., 63-66, 
103-108, 126-129, 154-157.) - Treats 
of Tertiary man, the race of Cro-Mag- 
non, the Aryan invasion, meégaliths, 
distribution of the Gallic peoples of 
France, character and manners of the 
Gauls, the Roman conquest. To be 
continued, 


Mehlis (C.) Das neolitische Grabfeld 


von Flomborn in Rheinhessen und the 
Hockerfrage. (Intern. Cbl. f. Anthr., 
Stettin, 1902, VII, 65-70.) General 
discussion of the knee-elbow burial 
(Hockerlage) in connection with the 
Flomborn graves of the neolithic age, 
which contained five ‘‘ sitting ’’ and, in 
the lower layers, two lying skeletons, 
representing in all probability two dif- 
ferent ‘‘races.” The sitting-burial 
represents an intrusion of the ‘* Medi- 
terranean race” from the south (Ligu- 
rian-Libyan), a view which the nature 
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of the pottery found and its ornamenta- 
tion seem to confirm, according to Dr 
Mehlis. An ethnological relation be- 
tween the Nile and the Rhine is sug- 
gested, he thinks, by the facts in 
question, 


Mikkola (J. J.) Finnisch-slavische 
beziehungen. (Finn.-ugr.  Forsch., 
Helsingfors, 1902, Il, 72-76.) This 
brief article on ‘‘ Finno-Slavic rela- 
tions” treats of old traces of the 
Karelians, a Finnish loanword in 
Slavonic (Polish Aodiefa, ‘‘ woman” = 
Finnish Xavet), a Slavonic loanword in 
Finnish (Finnish ¢a/éa, ‘‘ keel’ = Sla- 
vonic * dolga), the word Rwuotsi (Russ), 
the Wepse and Vologda (names of peo- 
ples of Finnish stock). 


— Nochmals kbnjiga, kényv und 
kunov. (Ibid., 77-78.) Discusses the 
etymology of Mordwin paper,” 
Hungarian £ényv, *‘ book,”’ which the 
author considers an ancient loanword 
from some foreign source. 


Namnladngden i almanacken. (K. 
Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Ak., Stockholm, 
1900 [1rgo01], XXIX, 122-138.) A sym- 
posium by H. Hildebrand, H. Schiick, 
R. Térnebladh, and E. Hildebrand on 
the variations of the saints’ names in 
the calendar. 


Nordenskidld (E.) Bensamling fran 
stenaldersboplats pa Gotland, insamlad 
af folkhdgskole -férestandaren Hans 
Hansson. (Ibid., Xx1x, 66-68.) Brief 
account of human and animal bones 
from a station of the Stone age in Got- 
land, 


Nordlander (J.) Med preposition sam- 
mansatta ortnamn. (Ibid., 1896[1gor], 
XXV, 88-97.) Discusses Scandinavian 
place-names compounded with prefixes 
and prepositions (nordan, sunnan, 
éstan, vastan, ofvan, nedan, under, 
utan, innan, for, vid, at, i, etc.). 


Packard (A.S.) An afternoon at Chelles 
and the earliest evidence of human in- 
dustry in France. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. 
Y., 1902, LXI, 81-88.) General account 
of geological strata and human remains, 
implements, fossils, etc., with two text- 
figures. Ameghino’s study of the 
Chelles deposits is referred to. Dr 
Packard concludes: ‘‘ We may, then, 
provisionally at least, venture to sup- 
pose that the human descendants of the 
Java ape-man shared in this great wave 


of migration of tropical beasts, birds, 
insects, shells, etc., which at the end of 
the Pliocene, or the beginning of the 
Quaternary, passed by way of Asia 
Minor and Greece into Europe, and 
peopled the plain and roamed through 
the forest lands of western Europe.” 
The author does not believe in Euro- 
pean Tertiary man. 


Pittard (E.) Etude de 30 cranes Rou- 


mains provenant dela Dobrodja. (Rev. 
de l’Ec, d’Anthr. de Paris, Igo2, XI, 
20-22.) Gives results of study of 30 
Roumanian skulls from the monastery 
of Cocotz (dating from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century),—the monks 
are said to have come from Transyl- 
vania and the Danubian provinces. 
The series is not at all homogeneous 
and the cephalic indices suggest the 
presence of a dolichocephalic (or sub-d.) 
and a brachycephalic (or sub-b.) people, 
—the author thinks that the former 
element may represent the Gete. The 
brachycephals are, however, much in 
the majority. The Roumanian skull is 
leptoprosopic and mesorrhine. In mat- 
ter of curvature the frontal segment 
seems to be less developed than the 
parietal, but the total occipital segment 
is well developed. By curvature they 
belong to the series of large skulls. 
This paper adds to the small stock of 
data on Roumanian craniology. 


—— Contribution 4 ]’étude anthropolo- 


gique des Tsiganes turcomans. (Ibid., 
477-485.) Gives results of measure- 
ments (height, head, face, nose, ear, 
eye, mouth, color of hair and eyes, 
etc.) of 62 ‘‘ Turkoman Gypsies” from 
the Dobrudja, and comparisons with 
the measurements of Roumanian Gyp- 
sies. 


Précigou (A.) Exploitation des gise- 


ments stanniféres du Limousin durant 
VPage du bronze. (Bull. Soc. de Roche- 
chouart, ITgOI-Ig02, XI, 36-40, 76-80, 
81-86.) The author concludes that 
the primitive tin-miners of the region 
of Limoges were ‘‘ pre-Celtic,” —a 
people subjected at the close of the 
Bronze age by the iron-using Gallic in- 
vaders. All available evidence is ré- 
suméd. 


Recsey (V.) Fouilles dans un cimetiére 


préhistorique a Bakony, MHongrie. 
(L’Anthropologie, Paris, XIII, 
61.) Brief note on the finds (stone 
tombs with clay urns containing human 
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Recsey— Continued. 
bones; bronze ornaments, etc.) from 
Bakony, Hungary, now in the museum 
of Pannonhalma. 


Reinach (S.) La Créte avant l'histoire 
et les fouilles de M. A. Evans 4 Cnosse. 
(Ibid., 1-39.) A critical résumé, chiefly 
after the explorations of Evans, of 
the prehistoric archeology of Crete, 
with 31 text-figures, including a map. 
After a brief account of the other in- 
vestigations the ‘‘English period” 
(1893-1901) of archeological explora- 
tion in Crete is considered in detail 
and the results estimated. M. Reinach 
concludes that ‘‘ The excavations of 
Evans are a capital event in the his- 
tory of archeology. ‘They reveal to us 
a civilization richer and more advanced 
than that with which the discoveries of 
Schliemann made us acquainted. They 
give the death-blow to all theories at- 
tributing to the Phenicians a prepon- 
derating part in the very ancient civil- 
izations of the archipelago, but hardly 
settle definitely the problem of My- 
cenzean origins.” 


La bataille d’Allia. (Bull. Soc. de 
Rochechouart, 1g0I-1902, XI, 16-19.) 
In this last section the author con- 
cludes that the name “‘ battle of A/a” 
is a misnomer. The account of Dio- 
dorus is to be preferred to that of Livy. 
Archeological evidence confirms this 
view. 


Reinecke (P.) Die La Téne-Funde vom 
Graberfeld von Reichenhall. (Mitt. 
d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1901, XXXI, 
340-344.) Discusses, with one text- 
illustration, the non-Merovingian ob- 
jects discovered in the graves at Reich- 
enhall. Some of the iron and bronze 
remains, fragments of pottery, etc., are 
evidently to be ascribed to earlier 
graves of the La Téne epoch, situated 
in the same area. 


Rivitre (E.) Les figurations préhis- 
toriques de la grotte de La Mouthe, 
Dordogne. (C.-R. Acad. d. Sci., 
Paris, 1902, CXXXV, 265-268.) Com- 
pares briefly (with 2 text-figures) the 
prehistoric paintings of the cavern of 
La Mouthe with those of the grotto of 
Font-de-Gaume. The latter are ‘‘ real 
frescoes,” the former are not. The 
question of the contemporaneity of the 
drawings in the two caves is not yet 
settled,—those of La Mouthe are, how- 
ever, paleolithic (Magdalenian). The 
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figures reproduced represent a reindeer 
and a horse. 


Rozhdestvenski (A. N.) K’ antropolo- 


gil bélorussov’ Slutzkago uézda Minskoj 
gub. (Russk, Antr. Zhur., Moskva, 
1902, 1, No. I, 49-57.) This article, 
which consists chiefly of tables, gives 
the anthropometric data concerning 
150 white Russians (men 59, women 
57; girls 17, boys 17) from the district 
of Slutzk in the Government of Minsk, 
The prevailing head-form is brachy- 
cephalic, of face leptoprosopic. The 
average stature of the men was 1648 
mm. (range 1529-1730) and of the 
women 1539 (range 1386-1658); and 
the cephalic indices 81.50 (range 74.58- 
89.53) and 82.27 (range 76.50~-87.86) 
respectively. 


Antiques en- 
ceintes fortifi¢es du midi de la France. 
(L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, 84-86.) 
Discusses in general terms ancient forti- 
fied enclosures in various parts of south- 
ern France, particularly in the central 
and northeastern sections of the depart- 
ment of Gard,—of these the author has 
examined fourteen. From several of 
them flint and other implements have 
been taken; four present numerous 
evidences of the Roman period. Oth- 
ers yield classic La Téne types of in- 
struments and ornaments. Many have 
furnished very old specimens of ceramic 
art, others pottery of ordinary Celtic 
type. Twin-walls also occur. The 
author attributes these enclosures (the 
smaller are casted/a, the larger opfida) to 
the Arecomic Volci. 


Salin (B.) Ett jernaldersfynd fran Upp- 


land. (K. Vitt. Hist. o. Ant. Ak,’ 
Mndsbl., Stockholm, 1896 [1901], 
XXV, 28-47.) Describes, with 32 
text-figures, the find (the specimens 
have been in the Stockholm Museum 
since their discovery) of the Iron age 
made in a grave at Tibble, in the 
parish of Litslena, Uppland. Some 
of the objects suggest similar speci- 
mens from Fiinen and Schleswig, and 
the author inclines to explain their 
presence by a migration of South Ger- 
manic tribes to certain parts of Sweden. 


Savoye (C.) Monuments mégalithiques 


du départment de Sadne -et - Loire. 
(Bull. Soc. de Rochechouart, 1901-1902, 
47-50.) Brief account of the dolmens of 
Decize and the ‘‘ rocking stones” of 
Suin, Uchon, Detty, and the ‘‘ Pierre 
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Savoye—Continued. 
Folle” of Sailly. One of the stones of 
Detty is called the ‘‘ bonnet du diable.”’ 


— Le cimetiére gallo-romain de St- 
Amour, Sa6ne-et-Loire. (Ibid., 74- 
76, 108-110.) Altogether 16 stone- 
tombs were discovered from 1874 down 
to the present. ‘The one examined by 
the author in 1889 contained two 
skeletons. The humerus of one had 
an olecranian perforation. The heads 
had been removed after the bodies 
were inhumed. What appear to be 
neolithic flints were discovered in some 
of the graves. 


Schmidt (E.) Der diluviale Mensch in 
Kroatien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 48-49.) Brief account of the dis- 
coveries of ** diluvial man” inthe grotto 
of Krapinica in Croatia, 1895-1900, 
after the description of Kramberger. 
The remains indicate a very low culture 
and cannibal feasts are suggested by 
the condition of some of them. The 
human type approximates that of the 
Neanderthal. 


— (G.) Die, der oder das Kalevala ? | 


(Anz. d. finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, Tg02, 48-51.) Discusses the 
gender of the word Xa/eva/a (name of 
the great Finnish epic) in German and 
decides for neuter. The prevailing 
gender at present is feminine. 


(V.) Les derniéres découvertes arch- 
éologiques faites en Danemark et dans 
ses possessions arctiques. Poteries 
préhistoriques avec céréales incrustées 
découvertes par M. Sarauw. (L’An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1902, XIII, 62-65.) 
Brief references to the excavations in the 
old Scandinavian settlements in Iceland 
and Greenland by Captain Brown under 
the auspices of the National Museum of 
Copenhagen, and by Sarauw in Jutland, 
etc. The most important result of the 
last is the discovery of imprints and 
incrustations of cereals (wheat and 
barley) on prehistoric pottery. Sarauw 
is also studying the ancient ceramic 
art of the Scandinavian countries. 


Sernander (R.) Om fyndet af ett ler- 
karl i  Vifvelsta- mossen, Markims 
socken, Uppland. (K. Vitt. Hist. o. 
Ant. Ak., Stockholm, 1900 [1901], 
38-49.) Gives list of plants found in a 
peat-bog in the parish of Markim in 
Uppland, also some fragments of pottery 
discovered about a meter below the 
surface, which resemble pottery found 
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in the Uppland graves of the first few 
centuries A.D. Fragments of cereals 
were also found. ‘The author inclines 
to regard the find as the result of a 
votive-offering, made when the bog 
was still a shallow lake. 


Setala (E. N.) Bertrige zur finnisch- 
ugrischen wortkunde. (Finn. -ugr. 
Forsch., Helsingfors, 1902, 11, 78-80.) 
Identifies the Lapp duognat to knit,” 
with Mordwin ¢avadoms ‘‘ to cover.” 


Smiljanic (M. V.) Die Spuren der 
Raub- und Kaufehe bie den Ser- 
ben. (Int. Arch. f. Ethn., Leiden, 
1902, XV, 41-52.) Brief account of 
relics of marriage by capture and pur- 
chase among the Servians, with whom 
‘‘in the XV-XIX centuries there was 
no obstacle to the preservation and 
continuance of the old patriarchal life 
of the Balkan peoples.” ‘The first clear 
notices of the capture of brides in 
Servian literature dates from the four- 


teenth century, in the laws of the 
emperor Dusan. For 200 years after 
this little is heard of maiden-stealing, 
but in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it is more common than ever, 
and in the first half of the nineteenth 
century it was more in vogue still. 
The author remembers two rapts in his 
own childhood, in 1878 and in 1879. He 
suggests that the ‘‘ capture” with the 
consent of the bride may have had an 
origin quite independent from that of 
her forcible abduction. Marriage by 
purchase does not seem to have been 
deeply rooted among the Servians, 
when they settled their present habitat. 
The earliest mention of it occurs in the 
folksongs of the fourteenth century,— 
it is rudimentary in the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, but many refer- 
ences to it occur in the nineteenth. It 
seems to have been best preserved in 
southern Dalmatia. 


v 

Suchevic (V.) Hutzul’stchina. (Mater. 
Ukr.-Rus’k. Etnol., Lviv, tgor, Iv, 
145-320; Ig02, V, 1-226.) The second 
part of Professor Suchevit’s mono- 
graph on the Huzules, which is illus- 
trated with 2 plates and 144 text- 
figures, treats in detail of the various 
outdoor and domestic occupations and 
industries of this people. The third 
part, with 21 text-figures, treats of birth 
(1-10), festivities and merrymaking 
(11-68), musical instruments (69-77), 
dances (78-80), songs (81-240), death 
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and burial (241-255). In the section 
on songs the texts of 360 songs of one 
sort or another are given, and on pages 
83-110 the music of a number of them. 
In the section on festivities also the 
texts of many songs are recorded. 


Tedeschi (E. E.) Crani Romani mod- 
erni. Saggio di una craniologia senza 
numeri. (A. d. Soc. Rom, di Antr., 
Roma, tgot [1902], 297-336.) In this 
article, with 22 text-figures, the author 
describes in detail, after the method of 
Sergi, 50 modern Roman skulls,—ellip- 
soid 15, ovoid II, pentagonoid 5, 
platycephalic 1, sphenoid 12, cuboid 
3, spheroid 1, beloid2. The dominant 
types in ancient and modern Rome 
seem to be the ellipsoid, ovoid and 
pentagonoid. Much mixture is proved 
for ancient Rome. Outside of Latium 
and beyond Italy the Roman anthro- 
pological type never became dominant, 
only its language and its culture. 


Telles (S.) La dégénérescence des races 
humaines. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1902, XIII, 241-242.) Résumé of a 
study of the Portuguese race in Africa, 
published in full by the author. In 
the third generation, Dr Telles notes: 
brachycephaly, disharmony of cranium 
and face, more accentuated lumbar 
curvature, irregularities of growth, up- 
per alveolar prognathism, shortened 
and higher calves, somewhat flatter 
feet, etc. Some of these features, 
however, may be otherwise explained 
than as degeneration stigmata. 


Die Alteburg auf der 
Kuppe des Reuschberges bei Shéllkrip- 
pen. (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges, f. 
Anthr., Miinchen, 1902, XXXII, I-4.) 
Brief account, with cut, of a small 
oval enclosure of earth and sandstone. 
Tradition credits it with having been the 
abode of robber knights. The Reusch- 
berg itself seems covered with remains 
of ancient dwellings or settlements. 


Gli Abruzzesi. (A. d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antr., Roma, rgo1 [1902], 
VIII, 214-239.) A brief anthropologi- 
cal-pedagogical study of Abruzzese 
school-boys between 11 and 20 years of 
age. The first part gives the anthro- 
pometric data (stature, width of shoul- 
ders, chest-girth, Jung capacity, height 
sitting, finger-reach, cranial and facial 
measurements). The second treats of 


morals, character, inteilect, intellectual 
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education, school and family. As com. 
pared with the school-boys of the Ro- 
magna previously studied by the same 
author the Abruzzese are rather shorter, 
the proportions of limbs and trunk are 
‘*more esthetic,” the excess of finger- 
reach over stature less. They also lack 
the lively imagination and sense of 
association possessed by the former, 
In Abruzzo, too, intellect of the audi- 
tive type (orators, musicians, linguists) 
seems to prevail. 


Deutsche Monatsnamen in 
Schlesien. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. 
Volksk., Breslau, 1902, IX, 1-3.) Gives 
the German folk-names of the months 
of the year as used in Silesia, with the 
proverbs connected with some of them, 


L’industrie prémycénienne 
dans les stations néolithique de 1’Uk- 


raine. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1g02, 
XII, 57-60.) Résumés results of nu- 
merous investigations at  Tripilyé, 


Kolodysté, etc., in the Government of 
Kiev by Khvoika, Bielatchevski, Do- 
manitski and others. The ceramic 
remains, figurines, etc., discovered by 
Khvoika and Bielatchevski are referred 
to in particular. 


Stammeskunde 
Schlesiens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 93-94.) Brief résumé of 
Professor Kossinna’s researches soon to 
appear in extended form. ‘These deal 
with the peoples and ethnic groups of 
the Teutonic land in prehistoric times, 
As early as the Stone age there appears 
a Nordic (Teutonic) culture-area (Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, N. W. Germany, 


and Holland) and across the Saale a - 


Saxon-Thuringian (coincident with the 
Bohemian) provincial culture-area. In 
the Stone age Silesia had no relations 
with this North Teutonicarea. In the 
Bronze age five culture-areas can be 
distinguished : Nordic-Germanic, West 
German (South Hannover and Hesse- 
Nassau), Thuringian-Bohemian, East 
German (Posen, Silesia, Saxony, etc.), 
West and East Prussian. The fourth 
area consists of two parts, of which the 
eastern includes only Posen and Silesia. 
Silesia has seen, in succession, a very 
thin primitive population, a people akin 
to the Dacians, East-Teutons, ‘‘ Scy- 
thians,” Vandals, Silings, etc. 


| Voss (A.)  Prdahistorischer Karte und 


alte Schiffstypen. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. Ges. 
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f. Anthr., Miinchen, XXXII, 139- 
140.) In connection with the investi- 
gation of old boat-types Dr Voss notes 
that the ‘‘ dug-out” is still in use in 
certain regions in Europe, e. g. in Al- 
bania, where they are coupled together 
for transporting large objects. This 
would explain the condition of some 
prehistoric ‘* dug-outs,” those of Offen- 
bach and others. Inflated skins for 
crossing rivers are occasionally em- 
ployed in Albania today. 


— ‘‘ Briquetage gefunde (?)’’ bei Halle 


a. S. (Ibid., 140.) Brief note on a find 
of what may be driguetage fragments 
near Halle. 


Crani svizzeri. (A. d. 
Soc. Rom, di Antr., Roma, 1go1 [1902], 
Vill, 198-213.) Gives results of study 
by Sergi’s method of 28 (more than half 
male) crania from various parts of 
Switzerland,— cranial, facial, nasal, 
orbital, palatal, and mandibular meas- 
urements are given on pages 207-213, 
with descriptions. The older types of 
skull are the ellipsoid, ovoid, pentagon- 
oid, and rhomboid; the sphenoid, spher- 
oid, and platycephalic types appear later 
and become prevalent only in the more 
recent epochs. Of the 28 crania in 
question 21 are brachycephalic, 6 meso- 
cephalic, and 1 dolichocephalic. The 
cranial capacity ranges from 1380 to 
1600 ccm. for males and from 1230 to 
1420 for females. 


Premiéres traces d’ ob- 
servations préhistoriques chez les Slaves 
méridionaux aux XVII¢ et XVIII€ siécles. 
(L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XIII, 183- 
190.) Cites from Vincenzo Prodi (d. 
1655), Antonio Caramaneo, G. Saletic¢, 
Nicolo Ostoich, M. Orbinio and other 
writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries concerning prehis- 
toric man in the region of the Southern 
Slavs. Also the anthropological data 
about three crania from Vitla in Bosnia, 
and notes on other prehistoric objects, 
chiefly neolithic, including Greek in- 
scription. 


Waldeyer(A.) Das Gehirn des Mérders 


Bobbe. (Corr.-Bl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., 
Miinchen, XXXIII, 140-141.) 
Brief description of the skull and brain 
of the murderer Bobbe, examined by 
Dr Waldeyer. Except that it was rela- 
tively large and thin-walled, the skull 
offered no peculiar characteristics. The 


Weise (O.) 


brain (fresh) weighed 1510 gr., which, 
for a body-weight of something over 
100 lbs,, was very respectable. Allow- 
ing for blood, a weight of 1400 gr. is 
left, still above the average for sucha 
body-weight. The convolutions possess 
no marked features. Altogether the 
brain of this criminal is typically nor- 
mal. 


Weinberg (P.) Esti: Anthropolo- 
gitcheskii otcherk’. (Russk. Antr. 


Zhur., Moskva, 1902, 11, Nos. 3-4, I- 
46.) To this excellent general anthro- 
pological sketch of the Esthonians, 
which is illustrated with 12 text-figures, 
is appended a bibliography (pp. 44-46) 
of some 130 titles. The first section 
(pp. 1-17) treats of the prehistoric period 
and the Finno-Ugrian origins of the 
Esthonians ; the second (17-33) of their 
physical characteristics (craniology, 
facial types, color of skin, hair, form of 
pelvis, etc.); the third (33-39) is de- 
voted to the ‘‘ comparative anthropo- 
logical characteristics of the Esthonian 
stock” ; and the last (40-43) treats of 
‘*the psycho-physical type of the 
Esthonians.” Distinct ethnographic 
delimitations of Esthonians, Letts, and 
Livonians begin with the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. The age of Bronze and the 
Iron age of La Tene do not seem to be 
represented among the Esthonians. 
The author, who in 1896 published a 
special study of the Esthonian brain, 
has résuméd in his article practically the 
entire anthropological literature con- 
cerning this interesting people. 


Ziige antiker Kultur im 
heutigen Italien. (Ztsch. f. d. Gym- 
nasialw., Berlin, 1902, LVI, 481-493.) 
Treats of traits of ancient culture in 
modern Italy. Disposition of the 
town, structure of houses, food, 
clothing, care of the body, plays and 
games, music, agriculture, religion, 
death and burial, folk-character, etc., 
are discussed. As of old, the towns on 
the rocky heights rule the flat lands be- 
low; the nobility is still urban, not 
feudal. Social life is still more in the 
plaza than in the house. Stoves are 
unknown even now in the greatest part 
of Italy. The same sort of /rutfa da 
mare feed the people today, as they did 
in the age of the Czesars. Bread, fruit, 
and oil are the other stand-bys. San- 
dals are still often tobe met with. The 
bath is now in the bath-room (as for- 
merly) not in the sea or theriver. The 
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game of da//one and the children’s plays 
on the streets and in the squares are of 
ancient type. The rhapsodies of old 
are still to be heard. ‘To Pappus cor- 
responds Pantelone. The plow in use 
is quite ancient Roman and the horse is 
but seldom putto it. The goad, not the 
whip, isemployed. Superstition, espe- 
cially in relation to children, preserves 
many ancient traits. The Catholic 
church has continued numerous old cus- 
toms and usages, sacrifices, processions, 
etc. In many ways the worship of the 
Virgin is but a refinement of the old 
Venus cult. The realistic representa- 
tion of the departed on their grave 
monuments is still retained. The folk- 
character of the modern Italians is 
much the same as in old Roman times. 


Welter (J.) Ueber Terrassenanlagen 
und Steinwalle in den Vogesengebirge. 
(Corr.-Bl. d. d. Ges. f. Anthr., Miin- 
chen, 1901, XXXIII, 142.) Brief general 
discussion of the terraces and stone 
embankmenis of the Vosges country. 
The author considers that these con- 
structions are not fortifications and 
camp-enclosures, but are related to the 
life of a peaceful and agricultural peo- 
ple. Thesestone walls are the ancestors 
of our garden-walls and hedges (cf. the 
North-German £vicks). 


Wiklund (K. B.) Zur geschichte des 
urlappischen @ und @ in unbetonter 
silbe. (Finn.-ugr. Forsch., Helsing- 
fors, 1902, II, 41-71.) The second 
section of a detailed study of the his- 
tory of the primitive Lapp sounds @ and 
# in unaccented syllables. A valuable 
essay in the phonetics of the Lapp 
language. 


v 

Woldrich (J. N.) Zur Frage iiber das 
Alter der auf den italischen Inseln 
vorgefundenen fossilen Thierreste und 
menschlichen Artefacte. (Sitzgb. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, Ig0I, 130-131.) 
Résumés Regalia’s article noticed in the 
American Anthropologist, 1901, N.S., 
III, 777. 


Wright (G. F.) The oldest civilization 
of Greece. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
D. C., 1902, I, 195-204.) ased upon 
Hall’s The Oldest Civilization of Greece 
(London, 1901). Of the 13 illustra- 
tions 5 are from photographs by Dr 
Wright, 2 from Perrot-Chipiez, and 6 
from Hall. Dr Wright concludes that 
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the prehistoric civilization of ancient 
Greece ‘‘ was, in the main, peculiar to 
itself and independent even of the 
great Aryan migration which came in 
both from the north and from the 
south.” 


ASIA 


Adler (B.) Die Bogen Nordasiens. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethn., Leiden, 1902, xv, 1- 
27.) ‘Treats, with 6 plates, numerous 
bibliographical references, the bows of 
northern Asia. The use and disuse of 
the bow, its ethnographic importance, 
the general character of the north Asi- 
atic bow, material, bow-stick and 
string, weight and size, ornamentation, 
simple, strengthened and composite 
bows, geographical distribution, etc., 
are discussed. In spite of local varia. 
tions and ethnographic diversities the 
north Asiatic bow is fundamentally the 
same everywhere. ‘The home of this 
bow was somewhere in the northeast 
Asiatic and northwest American region, 
If the composite bow originated in the 
north, it must have been perfected in 
the south, but with the remigration of 
peoples to the north became again sim- 
pler and not so strong. ‘The forms of 

the bow in the neighborbood of Bering 

strait point to the fact that ‘*immi- 
grations from the New World into the 

Old have occurred, and consequently 

in this region blood-relationship of 

peoples in both hemispheres exist.” In 

northern Asia the réle of the bow is a 

subordinate one, and, like the arrow, 

is in danger of disappearing altogether, 

—the ‘‘ Russian peace” is in part re- 

sponsible for this. In some parts of 


Siberia the bow has become a children’s’ 


plaything. Often where it has been 
superseded in the hunt (e. g. among the 
Jungan Ostiaks) the bow is honored in 
target-shooting, the bear-festival, etc, 
It is a curious fact that while in north- 
ern Asia the children’s arrow is always 
more finely and prettily wrought and 
adorned, the children’s bow remains 
simple and rude. The use of the bow 
in religious and other ceremonies has 
been but little studied. The musical 
bow and the fire-bow are known in the 
north Asiatic region, the former, how- 
ever, not ina pure type. The Chinese 
bow is considered with some detail on 
pages 6-8. Very important, as influ- 
encing the bows of neighboring peo- 
ples, is the composite bow of the Turks, 
which has been spread by the Arabs in 
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Adler— Continued. 
North Africa and in the Malay archi- 
pelago. This paper should be read in 
connection with the author’s larger 
study of the north Asiatic arrow. See 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
IV, 337: 


— Pfeifende Pfeile und Pfeilspitzen 
in Sibirien. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 94-96.) Brief account, with 5 
text-figures, of ‘‘ whistling’ arrows and 
arrow-heads from Siberian peoples 
(Japanese, Buryats, Ostiak, Chukchi). 
These noise-making arrows seem to 
have once had a much greater vogue. 
Where the gun has made its appearance 
the rdle of the arrow declines, and it 
continues chiefly with tribes poor in 
culture or as a child’s weapon. The 
Chukchi children use a ‘* whistling” 
arrow figured here. Noise-making ar- 
rows occur also outside Eurasia, among 
the Suya of Brazil, e. g., but according 
to Dr Adler none has been found in 
north Australia, Africa, or North 
America. 


Aristov (N. A.) Etnicheskiya otnotche- 
niya na Pamiré, etc. (Russk. Antr. 
Zhur., Moskva, Ig0I, Il, Nos. 3-4, 
108-164; 1902, 111, No. 1, 30-48.) In 
the first of these continuations of his 
ethnographic sketch of the Pamir region 
according to ancient (chiefly Chinese) 
historical documents, the author treats 
of the travels of Hiouen-Thsang, and 
of the ethnic history of the peoples to 
the south of Pamir on the southern 
slopes of the Hindu Kush and the 
Mustagh. The second résumés anthro- 
pological opinion concerning some of 
the Pamirian peoples and gives some an- 
thropometric data about the Ladakhi, 
Galchas, Chins(Dards), Yeshkuns, Kaf- 
irs, Chitrali, etc. (167 individuals in 
all, of whom 83 were Galchas and 43 
Chins), gathered from various sources. 


Aspelin (S. R.) Castrén’s Aufzeichnun- 
gen iiber die Altertiimer im Kreise 
Minusinsk. (Finska fornm. Tidskr., 
Helsingfors, 1901, XXI, No. I, I-54.) 
The notes of Castrén here published in 
German give the details of his Atchinsk- 
Minusinsk journey of 1847, with par- 
ticular descriptions of the steppe-graves 
examined by him. They were given 
for publication to the Finnish Antiqua- 
rian Society by the relatives of Castrén. 


Balz (E.) Ueber die Rassenelemente in 
Ostasien, speziell in Japan. (Mitt. d. 
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d, Ges, f. Natur-u. Vélkerkunde Osta- 
siens, Tokio, Igo1, vill, T. 2, 227-235.) 
Treats practically of the same topics as 
the article noticed in the American 
Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 171. 


Behrens (Dr) Der Kannibalismus der 
Chinesen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 96-97.) Cites from de Groot’s 
The Religious System of China (1901) 
evidence of the prevalence of cannibal- 
ism among the Chinese,—the use of 
parts of the human body (liyer, heart, 
gall, blood, secreta, and excreta) as in- 
gredients in medicine is noted. Can- 
nibalism in China, as elsewhere, has 
also resulted from hunger, superstition, 
epicurism, hatred and revenge (often 
tyrants and rebels have been eaten by 
mobs). 


Camus (L.) Recherches expérimentales 
sur le poison des Mois. (Rev. de l’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, XII, 119-146.) 
Detailed account, with 31 figures 
(chiefly curve-tracings) of the cardiac 
action (the subjects were frogs, rabbits, 
dogs) of the arrow-poison of the Mois, 
The bamboo-tube containing the poison 
was obtained by M. d’Enjoy from a 
Moi of the northern Dong-Nai river 
near the lower Laos country. A brief 
account of previously examined speci- 
mens is given. The author concludes 
that the Moi arrow-poison in question 
is a cardiac toxical substance, with evi- 
dent systolic action. 


Delisle (F.) Les fouilles de M. J. de 

Morgan a Suse. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 
1902, XIII, 487-495.) Résumés the 
discoveries of Morgan in ancient Susiana 
and their significance for Elamite or 
Chaldeo - Elamite civilization. The 
Stone period reveals the presence of 
obsidian (of foreign origin) as well as 
flint. The pottery varies both in fabri- 
cation and in decoration. Some ivory 
and bone plates discovered have on 
them drawings of felidz, horses, etc., 
of quite a Magdalenian gevve. Of 
interest also are the stone objects,— 
kuddurus, obelisks, vases, heads of 
clubs and canes, etc. There are also 
statuettes and model-figures of animals, 
etc., bas-reliefs of various sorts. The 
bronze industry is well represented 
(votive columns, fragments, altars, and 
the like, with long inscriptions) and 
Elamite bronze-culture seems to have 
been sui generis. The monuments of 
the historical period are numerous and 
valuable. The culture of the Stone 
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Delisle—Continued. 
age in this reign had a long duration. 
Evidences of an ethnic dualism appear, 
one people Semitic, the other Anzanite 
of uncertain affinities. The negrito 
theory is still unsupported by proper 
evidence. 


van Gannep (A.) Les ‘‘wasm,” ou 
marques de propriété des Arabes. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, xv, 
85-98.) Detailed discussion of ‘‘ pro- 
perty marks’ among the Arabs, with 7 
text-figures and 4 tables of marks from 
various authors,—also brief guestion- 
naire. The wasms constitute a sort of 
rudimentary heraldic vocabulary. See 
American Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., 
IV, 172. 


Gray (L. H.) The Hindu romance. 
(Princeton Univ. Bull., 1902, XIII, g9- 
100.) Résumés Subandhu’s (beginning 
of seventh century, A.D.?) Vé@sava- 
datta, as embodying some salient 
features of Hindu romance. It is a 
campi, a mixture of prose and verse, 
full of long compounds and puns. It 
is also characterized by ‘‘extremely de- 
tailed description accompanied by a 
marked lack of action, which forms a 
distinctive trait of the meditative Hindu 
mind.” 


Griinwedel (A.) Uber Darstellungen 
von Schlangengéttern (Nagas) auf den 
Reliefs der sogenannten grakobuddhis- 
tischen Kunst. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 26-30.) General dis- 
cussion, with 6 text-figures, of the 
figures of zdgas, or snake-deities, on 
the reliefs belonging to the Gandhara 
or ‘‘ Greco-Buddhist ” period of art in 
northwestern Hindustan and the ad- 
joining regions of Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the works on this 
subject of Burgess and von Oldenburg. 


Koganei (Y.) Messungen an minn- 
lichen Chinesen-Schadeln. (Intern. 
Cbl. f. Anthr., Stettin, 1902, VII, 129- 
133.) Gives details of chief measure- 
ments of 70 skulls from the provinces 
of Chili, Shantung, etc., in northern 
China and 14 from Formosa (chiefly 
the northern part). The average 
capacity of 69 north Chinese skulls 
is 1485.5 ccm. and of 14 Formosan 
Chinese skulls 1408.9 ccm. The pre- 
vailing type of both is mesocephalic 
(north Chinese 34.3% ; Formosan Chi- 
nese 42.9%), and hypsicephalic (80% and 
100%). The prevailing nasal index is 


leptorrhine (65.7%) for the north Chi. 
nese and platyrrhine (50%) for the For. 
mosan Chinese. 


Kon’ (F.) K’ 25-letiyu Minusinskago 
Museya. (Russk. Antr. Zhur., Moskva, 
1g02, 111, No. 1, 58-61.) Brief ac. 
count (with figure of Museum and of 
H. M. Martianov) of the Minusinsk 
Museum in connection with its 25th 
anniversary. The existence of this ex- 
cellent museum is due to the efforts of 
M. Martianov. The number of ob- 
jects in the various collections has in- 
creased from 1,362 in 1877 to 56,488 in 
1899. 


Kurdow (K.) K’ Antropologit Lezgin’; 


Kyirintzi. (Ibid., 11, Nos. 3-4, 165- 
176.) Brief account, with 4 figures and 
brief tables of anthropometric data, of 
the physical characteristics, etc., of the 
Kurins, one of the sedentary peoples of 
Lesghian stock in the southern part of 
the Daghestan region of the Caucasus, 
who now number some 125,000. The 
subjects measured were 132 (all males), 
of whom 8g were adults (16-70 years) 
and the rest between 3 and 16 years of 
age. The Kurins are a_ well-built, 
rather tall people with decidedly bra- 
chycephalic head-form (56.19% of the 
adults and 83.7% of the children are 
hyperbrachycephalic and none of the 
latter and only 1.12% of the former 
dolichocephalic), A marked brunette 
type prevails. The horizontal circum- 
ference of the head is proportionately 
small, the chest circumference large, 
the arms and legs long. The author 
follows Pantchuchov in styling the 
Kurins typical representatives of the 
‘* Adriatic (Dinaric)”” race, somewhat, 
mixed with Semitic (‘‘ mountain Jews”) 
blood. 


Littmann (E.) Arabic humor. (Prince- 


ton Univ. Bull., 1902, XII, 91-99.) 
Treats briefly of ‘‘ shadow-plays,” pan- 
tomimes, comedies and comic stories, 
with examples of humor from them, 
with references to Jacobs’ numerous 
studies of the ‘‘shadow-play” and 
kindred subjects. The Arabs are born 
story-tellers and besides their ‘*‘ play to 
the galleries,” some of the shadow- 
plays reveal ‘‘a fine art in the picturing 
of characters and of life.’”” Examples 
of funny stories relating to Djihha and 
to Abu Nuwas are given. In the Arabic 
and Turkish shadow-play the ‘* funny 
man” is called Karagéz or Karakéz, 
concerning which the author remarks: 
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Littmann—Continued. 


‘Tt is almost certain that this name is 
derived from that of the Egyptian 
statesman, Baha ed-Din Qaraqtfish, who 
played a political role under Saladdin 
and his successors.” He has been 
ridiculed and thereby immortalized. 


Lutzenko (E. J.)  K’ antropologi- 


cheskoi _karakteristike altaiskago 
plemeni Telenget’. (Russk. Antr. 
Zhur., Moskva, 1902, 11r, No. 1, I-29.) 
This anthropological study of the 
Telengetes, one of the Altaic peoples, is 
illustrated with 5 text-figures, 6 curve- 
diagrams and numerous tables of 
anthropometric data,—cranial and fa- 
cial details, etc. The Telengetes are 
a very brachycephalic people: out of 
83 individuals 68.67% are brachyceph- 
alic and 22.89% sub-brachycephalic. 
The prevailing type of nose is leptor- 


rhine (41.2%). The Telengetes belong | 


rather with the Turks than with the 
Kalmucks. 


Marnet (M.) Apergu sur le Brahman- 


isme. (Bull. Soc. de Rochechouart, 
IgOI-1902, XI, 45-47.) First part of a 
brief general account of Brahmanism. 


S. Die Hdéhlenlandschaften Kappa- 


doziens. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 58-63.) Describes, chiefly 
after Professor Sterrett, with 8 text- 
figures, the cave-houses and cave vil- 
lages of Cappadocia,—Asia Minor is 
the classic land of artificial caves and 
holes, the country of troglodytes. 
Some of these dwellings may date back 
to 1900 B.C., although the Hittite 
knowledge of them at that period does 
not necessarily prove that they were 
then inhabited. Their date is very 
uncertain and many are doubtless quite 
modern. 


Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Idol said to be 


used by the Boxers in China, (Int. 
Arch, f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1902, Xv, 
106-107.) Brief description, with 2 
text-figures, of an idol partly of wood, 
from Colombo, Ceylon, and credited 
to the ‘‘ Boxers.” 


—— Votive offering in Korea. (Ibid., 


107). Brief account, with text-figure, 
of iron casting of tiger (?), obtained by 
Mr J. C. Hartland from a shrine on the 
top of the Coryong pass. 


von Schroeder (Drv) Ueber neue Ent- 


deckungen in Ost-Turkestan und 
Kansu. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. Ges. in 


LITERATURE 


Wien, 1901, 139-141.) Résumés the 
results of the investigations of Stein 
and Bonin. 


Seeland (N.) Le paysan russe de la 


Sibérie occidentale sous le point de vue 
anthropologique. (L’Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1902, XIII, 222-232.) Gives, 
with 6 tables, results of measurements 
(cranial, facial, nasal, stature, thoracic 
girth, dynamometric strength of right 
hand) of 241 soldiers (from Tobolsk, 
Tomsk, Perm, Semiretchensk, Ufa, 
Samara, Orenburg) of the garrison of 
Verni, government of Semiretchensk,— 
all between 22 and 27 years of age, and 
more than three-fourths of them from 
the government of Orenburg ; and of 
23 women, between 20 and 30 years of 
age, mostly married (the others ser- 
vants), all natives of the province of 
Semiretchensk. Among the men the 
Slav type prevails (there is a slight 
Mongol infusion) with sub-brachy- 
cephaly; the most noteworthy anomaly 
is the adhesion of the lobule of the ear 
(2% in Orenburg, 20% in Tomsk); 
stature is greatest among the soldiers 
from Semiretchensk where the best con- 
ditions prevail; those from Perm show 
lower stature but no diminution of cra- 
nial capacity, relative thoracic girth or 
dynamometric strength. The rural 
population represented by these young 
men is healthy and robust. The fact 
that the men from Tomsk exhibit so 
large a percentage of cranial anomalies 
may be due, Dr Seeland thinks, to mis 
cegenation with criminals. The type 
of the women is also Slav with little 
non-Aryan admixture ; and a little less 
sub-brachycephalic. The head and 
face characteristics of the women are 
more harmonious. 


von Seidlitz (N.) Neue Mitteilungen 


iiber den Babismusin Persien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 158-159.) 
Brief account, after Arakeliany, of the 
rise and progress of Babism (so-called 
from the door-station of its founder. 
In Persia the Babists number some 
3,000,000, and in other Oriental lands 
some 2,000,000. 


Weipert (H.) Das Bon-Fest. (Mitt. 


d. d. Ges. f. Natur-u. Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens, Tokio, Igor, vill, T. 2, 145- 
173.) Detailed account, with 9g plates, 
of the Bon-ku, or ‘‘All Souls” festival of 
the Japanese,—both the religious and 
the profane and merryside. The main 
object of the 4onx-ceremony was origin- 
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Weipert— Continued. 

ally to honor the souls of the dead who 
were thought to return at the time it 
was held. It contains many relics of 
old Shinto belief and it really repre- 
sents very ancient Japanese religious 
elements, of which the Buddhists have 
made use to their own advantage. Its 
combination of Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism is one of the factors of its popu- 
larity. Its celebration after the great 
labor of the rice-field is also in its favor. 
The dances and songs accompanying 
the Bon-ku all over the country have 
only local variations. 


AFRICA 


Chil y Naranjo (G.) L’Age de la pierre 
aux fles Canaries. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 
1902, XIII, 89-90.) Brief résumé. 
Refers to ‘‘ triangles,” stone weapons, 
caves, tumuli, Zzztaderas, etc., of the 
Canary islanders, who were still in the 
Stone age in the fifteenth century. 


von Eisenstein (R.) Ueber das Schul- 
wesen in Tripolitanien. (Sitzgb. d. 
anthr. Ges. in Wien, IgoI, 142-146.) 
General account of education and edu- 
cational institutions in Tripoli. The 
public schools for boys, two theologi- 
cal schools, two Turkish ‘‘ state” 
schools and a Turkish girls’ school (for 
daughters of officers and officials) are 
described. Curricula and text-books 
are briefly considered. 


Forster (B.) Aus dem Siidostwinkel 
Kameruns. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 157-158.) Contains brief refer- 
ences to the Bomome (famous for poi- 
soned arrows, antagonistic to the 
whites), Baya (who are accepting 
Haussa language and culture), and 
dwarf-like Bayaga. 


Hein (W.)  Reliefplatte von Benin. 
(Sitzgb. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, Ig01, 
129-130.) Brief note on a photograph 
(reproduced as text-illustration) of a 
bronze placque representing the home- 
coming of a king of Benin. 


Kannengiesser (G. A.) Verkehrsver- 
haltnisse in Deutsch-Ostafrika, (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 53-57.) 
Treats of caravan-routes, roads, means 
of transport, etc., in German East 
Africa, 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Some _ ethnological 
observations in South Africa. (Arch. 


Rep. Ont., Toronto, 1go1 [1902], 132- | 
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149.) Up to the middle of page 141 
this article (with the exception of the 
plate and explanatory matter) is identi- 
cal with the paper noted in the Ameri. 
can Anthropologist, 1902, N. S., IV, 
336. The new matter treats of im- 
plements, ornaments, weapons, etc., 
graves, modes of wearing hair, odd 
customs (witch-doctors, dakka-smoking, 
salutes, food, dz/tong, or dried meat, 
domestic animals, beer-strainers, ant- 
hill ovens), etc. Phallocrypts, or ‘* dop- 
pies,” are in use by all males from 1o 
or 12 years up. The only gambling 
noted was with cards. ‘* Mealie pap” 
corresponds to American ‘‘ mush” and 
the rawhide ‘‘reims’’ to the shaga- 
nappi of the Canadian Northwest. 


Perfiliev(L.) Somalilitzé. (Russk. Antr, 
Zhur., Moskva, 1go1, 11, Nos. 3-4, 
177-183.) Brief anthropologic and 
ethnographic sketch of the Somali. 
The author took head-measurements 
of 26 individuals between the ages of 
20 and 25 years. Of these 12 were 
dolichocephalic, 8 subdolichocephalic, 
the rest mesaticephalic and_brachy- 
cephalic. Among the Somali prevails 
the curious practice of the excision of 
the uvula ostensibly as a preventive of 
throat-diseases. 


Pouyaud (A.) La colonisation en Tu- 
nisie. (Bull. Soc. de Rochechouart, 
IgOI-I902, XI, 8-10.) Continuation. 
Treats of domesticated plants and ani- 
mals. 


Simple apercu sur les découvertes 
archéologiques faites en Tunisie. (Ibid., 
96-99, 116-118, 145-146.) Brief notes 


on the ruins of the water-temple of | 


Zaghuan ; the collections (bas-reliefs, 
statues, mosaics, pottery, etc.) in the 
Alani museum of Bardo,— this mu- 
seum has a chronological series illus- 
trating the history of the clay lamp in 
ancient Africa and exhibiting the evo- 
lution of its chief types, from the rude 
Punic to the fine Roman and the later 
and rude Christian; the amphitheater 
and reservoirs of Carthage; the collec- 
tions (bas-reliefs, mosaics, Phenician 
amphore, etc.) of the museum of Susa. 
Here, kept from the public eye, is a 
collection of lamps ‘‘ magnificently 
ornamented in relief,”—the subjects 
are of the most erotic and lubricious 
nature. 


Schurtz (H.) Afrikanisches Steingeld. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., Ig02, LXXXI, 12- 
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Schurtz— Continued, 

13.) Brief account, with 3 text-figures, 
of flat pieces of quartz and sand- 
stone (pierced with a hole for string- 
ing) formerly used as meney in the 
Ewe country, western Africa. This 
‘*stone money” seems limited to a sin- 
gle section of the Ewe region, viz., 
Avatime. The old people say it is the 
money that preceded the cowries. It 
is still occasionally dug up, and seems 
to have been employed as ornament 
after losing its value as currency. Ac- 
cording to the author, the Caroline 
islands are the only portion of the 
globe where ‘‘stone money” (ara- 
gonite) is still in use. 


da Silva Barahona e Costa (H. C.) 
O problema das obras publicas nas suas 
relagdes com o progresso e desinvolvi- 
mento dos nossos dominios Africanos. 
(Bol. Soc. de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1gor 
[1902], 429-458.) Discusses the ques- 
tion of public works in relation to the 
progress of the Portuguese dominions 
in Africa. The author has spent ten 
years in the public service. 


Wilder (G. A.) The Bantu languages. 
(Hartf. Sem. Rec., Hartford, Conn., 
1902, XII, 204-221.) Treats of Bantu 
linguistic area, foreign influences, char- 
acteristics of peoples and languages of 
Bantu stock, with particular reference to 
Zulu. The Bantu, numbering some 
50,000,000, have, in spite of wide ex- 
tension, little intercommunication, in- 
fluences from outside of diverse sorts, 
etc., retained the original grammar and 
vocabulary of their language in a sur- 
prising manner. Mr Wilder does not 
venture to indicate which of the Bantu 
forms of speech most nearly represents 
the mother tongue, but adopts Zulu, of 
which he gives an interesting outline, as 
astandard. The famous “‘ clicks,” he 
thinks, have been made ‘‘ greater curi- 
osities than they really are,’’ since they 
are among the most elemental sounds 
and to be found in many tongues. Note- 
worthy features of the Zulu tongue are 
musical flow, unusual capacity for 
manufacturing words, hyperbolic ex- 
aggeration and ‘‘hidden half-truths.” 
According to the author, Ukulunkulu, 
the name of the Zulu ‘‘ creator,” is ‘‘a 
word, which by its form, must belong 
to the class of personal nouns.” Zulu, 
in many parts of South Africa, has be- 
come a kind of ‘‘court language.” 
Suahili and some other Bantu tongues 
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have been markedly influenced by Ara- 
bic; the Sakalava of Madagascar has 
been modified somewhat by the Malayan 
Hova. In the east and west Portu- 
guese, and in the south English and 
Dutch, ‘‘ have supplied no inconsidera- 
ble list of words to the Bantu languages 
with which they have come in contact.”” 
To the contact with Europeans in South 
Africa is also due ‘‘ Kitchen Kafir,” of 
which we learn: ‘‘ this unscientific pro- 
duction and miserable jargon is fast 
becoming the common vehicle of com- 
munition between the white and black 
population at all the great industrial 
centers in South Africa.” In this jar- 
gon, ‘‘ Remove the flat-iron, and put 
on the kettle”’ is rendered Vootzag lo 


flat-irons, woza lapa lo kettle, literally, 


‘*Get out! that flat-iron, come here 
kettle!” There is, however, a great 
future for the real Bantu language in 
Africa, as the race is not at all decadent 
or disappearing. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 


NESIA 


von Biilow (W.) Der Landbesitz der 


Eingeborenen auf der Insel Savaii, 
Deutsch-Samoa. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 85-87.) Brief account, 
with text-map, of the property-relations 
of the natives of the island of Savaii in 
German Samoa. The regulation of 
these is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the German authorities. 


Giglioli (E. H.) Delle ascie litiche di 


Mangaia e pil specialmente della ‘‘ toki 
mahia,” simbole di pace e della triplice 
‘*toki tane-mataariki,” ecc. (Arch. p. 
l'Antr., Firenze, 1902, XXXII, 29I- 
301.) Gives an account, with 3 text- 
figures, of Mangaian stone hatchets, of 
which there are five kinds. The tot 
mahia, or ‘‘peace axe” (in ancient 
times peace was celebrated by carrying 
this axe, a symbol of peace, in proces- 
sion to drum music), and the fot tane- 
mataariki, sacred to the god Zane 
-mataariki, are treated with some detail. 
The latter is a triplex instrument. 


Di due forchettoni cannibaleschi 
fatti con ossa dalla Nuova Caledonia. 
(Ibid., 303-306.) Brief account of two 
cannibal forks of bone from New 
Caledonia. 


Hein (W.) Schoetensack’s Abhandlung : 


Die Bedeutung Australiens fiir die 
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Heranbildung des Menschen aus einer 
niederen Form. (Sitzgb. d. anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1901, 141-142.) Disagreeing 
critique of Schoetensack’s paper on 
Australia as the birthplace of man, 
noticed in the American Anthropologist, 
1902, N. S., IV, 176. 


von Hiigel (A.) Maori sacred images. 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1go2, 
XV., 99.) Brief notice, with plate, of 
three Maori idols now in the Cambridge 
(England) Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology. See also American An- 
thropologist, 1900, N. S., 760. 


Juynboll (H. H.) Mededeelingen om- 
trent maskers in den Indischen Archi- 
pel. (Ibid., 28-29.) Brief notes on 
mask-plays in the East Indies, with 
plate. Based on information received 
from Dr Adriani in central Celebes. 
In the Minahasa dialect the word 
** masker”’ (¢ofow) is derived from the 
word for ‘‘ man” (¢oz¢). 


Kruyt (A. C.) Kupferhelme von Cele- 
bes. (Ibid., 53.) Brief account, with 
text-figure, of a copper helmet from 
central Celebes (Tonapu). 


Mathews (R. H.) indigénes 
d’Australie. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1902, XIII, 233-240.) Treats of peo- 
pling of Australia, migrations, marriage- 
customs, clans, initiation-ceremonies, 
etc. The author thinks neither pro- 
miscuity nor communal marriage has 
existed among the Australian tribes ; 
that the initiation ceremonies contain 
many elements derived from actual 
combat; that the original inhabitants 
of Australia were of negroid type, and 
that while the Australians have pre- 
served their Neanderthaloid type, their 
relatives, the Dravidians of India, have 
evolved considerably from it. Mr 
Mathews also thinks that, while Malay 
fishermen may have visited the north 
coast, no portion of Australia has ever 
been occupied by that race as colonists. 
No serious influence upon physical type 
or language has come from that source, 


Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Messingtrommeln 
von Alor. (Int. Arch. f. Ethn., 
Leiden, 1902, XV, 32-34.) Brief notes, 
with 2 text-figures, on a brass drum 
from Alor near Timor. These drums, 
known as mukko, are used to drive 
away diseases, which are thought to be 
caused by earthquakes. The old 
mukkos are very valuable. Inthe Alor- 
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Pantar region and the surrounding 
islands the mwkkos circulate as currency 
and form the capital of the natives of 
shoreland and mountain. The orna- 
mentation of the mukko in question 
suggests that it was made in the XIV- 
XV century. See also p. 53. 


Schmidt (W.) Die Cambridge-Expedi- 


tion nach der Torresstrasse. (Globus, 
3rnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 87-92.) 
Résumé and criticism of the Report of 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to Torres Straits (see Amer. 
ican Anthropologist, 1901, N. S., II, 
751) with particular reference to the 
data on color-naming and color-vision, 
Father Schmidt suggests for the unex- 
plained sakekakek, ‘‘ white,” an ety- 
mology from ak, ‘‘not, no,” which 
would make this color-name signify 
‘absence of color,” but this is very 
doubtful. Other etymologies for other 
color-names are also given,—useful ad- 
ditions to the material of Rivers, 


Australier und Papua. 
(Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthr., 
Miinchen, 1902, XXXII, 4-8, 11-14, 
22-23, 32-34.) Résumés data on so- 
matology, arts and industries, psychic 
qualities, languages, religion and 
mythology, social institutions, etc. 
The author, who has visited both Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea (he spent g 
months in the interior of Queensland, 
1891-1892) and is a zodlogist, comes to 
the conclusion that the Papuas are not 
a mixed race (the product of the inter- 
mingling of the other races about them). 
Either they are an independent human 
race, codrdinate with the other great 
stocks, or the relationship between them 
and the African Negro must be ad- 
mitted. Butso far no linguistic rela- 
tionship of Papuas and Negroes can be 
traced, and ethnographic proofs are by 
no means convincing. The data sug- 
gesting such kinship are those of physi- 
cal characteristics, personality, 
temperament, etc. The Australians, 
Professor Semon thinks, ‘‘ are closely 
akin to no other human race,” not 
even the Papuas, but he inclines to re- 
gard them as ‘‘a low type; distantly 
related to the Caucasian,”—chiefly on 
physiognomic grounds. 


Thilenius (G.) Die Téitowierung der 


Frauen auf den _ Laughlaninseln. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 46- 
47.) Describes briefly, with text-figures, 
the tattooing of the women of the 
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Laughlan islands, near New Guinea. 
The chief women are tattooed, and 
legend seems to assign to it a sort of re- 
ligious significance,—the snake-bridge 
to the other world shrinks and causes 
the soul of the untattooed to fall into the 
sea. The tattooing called Autukuat is 
performed chiefly by old women, is 
begun in childhood and continued for 
several years. ‘The general pattern is 
bilateral-symmetrical. 


AMERICA 


Beauchamp (W. M.) Onondaga plant- 
names. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1902, XV, QI-103.) Gives list of names 
of trees, fruits, vegetables, plants, 
weeds, etc., with interpretations into 
English and explanatory notes. This 
paper is interesting alike from a lin- 
guistic and a psychological point of 
view. The uses of the various plants 
considered are indicated where known. 
According to Dr Beauchamp, ‘‘Vir- 
ginia creeper,” ‘* poison ivy ” and ‘‘ bit- 
ter-sweet ” all have the same name; the 
Indians not making always ‘‘ the nice 
distinction we might expect.” With 
one or two prominent exceptions, ‘‘ the 
grass family was of moderate impor- 
tance to the Iroquois.” Many weeds 
(especially if not troublesome) go with- 
out names. Moreover, ‘‘a very large 
number of our native plants are now un- 
known to the Onondagas, and if they 
ever had names they have disappeared.” 
Corn, beans, and pumpkins (squashes) 
were termed collectively ‘‘ those we 
live on.” The names of plants intro- 
duced by the whites deserve special 
attention. 


Boyle (D.) Accessions to the Museum. 
Notes. Ossuary in Clinton township, 
Lincolnco. The Yellow Point mound. 
Mounds generally. Earthwork in 
Township of Moore. (Arch. Rep. Ont., 
Toronto, 1901 [1902], 3-35.) Descrip- 
tive catalogue of specimens 22,130- 
23,089, embracing Eskimo and North 
and South American Indian and Afri- 
can objects. In the ‘* Notes,” with 7 
text-figures, are briefly described an un- 
finished ‘* banner stone,”’ a stone pipe, 
with unusual pits round the base, a 
piece of pottery from Mississippi, two 
clay vessels resulting from an attempt to 
restimulate the art of the Ojibwa of Al- 
goma, some objects of catlinite found in 
a grave near Sandwich, Ont., an abso- 


lutely perfect clay pipe from Brantford 
township, etc. The brief account of 
an ossuary on low-lying ground (which 
is rare) is accompanied by 6 text-figures 
(skulls and femur). The femur has an 
unusual curvature. Two of the skulls 
have wormian bones. The description 
of the Yellow Point mound, near the 
mouth of Twenty-Mile creek, Lincoln 
co., with 8 text-figures, details investi- 
gations made in August, Igo1. It ap- 
pears that here a living human being 
had been burned at the stake after 
being tortured. The occurrence of 
mounds in this region is rare. The 
Moore township earthwork, of which a 
plan is given, is 300 X 176 feet in di- 
ameter. Few relics have been foundin 
the enclosure or near it. 


Brodie (W.) Animal remains found on 


Indian village sites. (Ibid., 44-51.) 
Brief account of animals’ remains from 
the Indian village sites of the town- 
ship of Pickering and other parts of the 
county of York, Ontario, the result of 
Dr Brodie’s investigations since 1846. 
The species of mollusks found number 
16, fish 2, reptiles 2, birds 3, rodents 8, 
ruminants 3, carnivora 12. The uses 
of animal bones, etc., by the Indians is 
indicated where known. The employ- 
ment of the brains in tanning, etc., 
accounts very often for the fact that the 
skulls of mammals are found broken. 
In two midden heaps there were dis- 
covered ‘‘human bones, which had 
been broken as the other animal bones 
were, strongly suggestive of canni- 
balism.” The author considers the 
estimate moderate that ‘‘a ton of 
archeological material was collected 
from the county of York sites.” 


Brown (L. D.) Indian occupation in 


Nissouri. (Ibid., 38-43.) Brief ac- 
counts of the finds at the sites of three 
Indian camping-places or villages in 
the township of E. Nissouri, Oxford 
Co., Ont., in the neighborhood of a 
small lake. These may have been set- 
tlements of the ‘‘ Neutral Indians.” 
Among the objects discovered are 
‘*hearth-stones,” hundreds of stone axes, 
thousands of flint implements, slate 
gorgets and tubes, bird amulets, iron 
tomahawks, banner-stones. A brief 
description (from the recollection of a 
settler) of an Indian burial ca. 1830 
is given, also the record of another from 
the daughter of a pioneer. According 
to the belief of an old trader some sort 
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of picture writing (for camp-direction) 
was in use among the Indians. An in- 
stance of Indian fidelity is also recorded. 


Cadle (C.) <A remarkable ceremonial 
pipe. (Rec. of Past, Washington, D. 
C., 1g02, I, 218-220.) Gives, with 
four-views illustration, an account of 
the discovery, in June, 1899, in a mound 
on the Shiloh battlefield, Tennessee, 
of a pipe of stone (like catlinite) in the 
form of a human being bent on one 
knee, the bow] and place for the mouth- 
piece in the back. The author de- 
scribes it as ‘‘ the most perfect piece of 
prehistoric carving that I have ever 
seen.” The remains of various kinds 
found in the mound ‘‘seem to show 
that three persons of importance, with 
their ceremonial pipe, were placed 
upon the surface of the ground, covered 
with logs, and a mound containing 
about 1,000 cubic yards of earth placed 
over them.” Like the pottery, the 
pipe was broken, perhaps *‘‘killed” 
ceremonially. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Memorials of the 
‘‘Indian.” (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1902, XV, 107-116.) Treats of 
place-names (e. g. /ndian Territory), 
names of plants (e. g. ‘* Zzdian corn”), 
and other things containing the term 
‘* Indian,” likewise those containing 
‘*squaw,” ‘‘ pappoose,’”’ ‘‘ sauvage,” 
etc. The ‘‘Indian” in children’s 
games and songs is also considered. 


Work accomplished in the study of 
American folk-lore. (Ibid., 127-129.) 
Brief general review of investigations 
during 1888-1900. 


Delabarre(E.B.) Report of the Brown- 
Harvard expedition to Nachvak, Lab- 
rador, in the year 1900. (Bull. Geogr. 
Soc., Phila., 1902, 111, 65-212.) This 
well-illustrated report, besides notes 
here and there on the Eskimo and 
pictures of groups and encampments, 
contains (pages 143-158) a section on 
‘* life on the Labrador coast,” dealing 
briefly with the Eskimo, Moravian 
missions and H. B. C. posts, white set- 
tlers and summer fishermen, general 
conditions of life, the Labrador medi- 
cal mission, etc. There are about 
1000 Eskimo now along the Atlantic 
coast,—of these, those from Hopedale 
southward are chiefly métis, those to 
the north being largely of pure blood. 
The Moravians who have had missions 
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in Labrador for 125 years have influ- 
enced the Eskimo much. The Eskimo 
of this region are given a very good 
character. 


Notizie intorno ai 
Ciriguani. (Arch. p. l’Antr., Firenze, 
Ig02, XXXII, 17-144.) The eleven 
chapters into which this elaborate and 
valuable monograph (with 11 plates) 
is divided treat of origin, language, 
statistics, geographical distribution ; 
physical characters, morals; religion and 
religious beliefs, deities, sun-worship ; 
political organization, chiefs, etc.; vil- 
lages and houses, fire, furniture and 
domestic utensils, dress and ornament, 
personal hygiene, etc.; family, polyg- 
amy, matrimonial formalities, consan- 
guinity, the sexes in the family, child- 
birth, infanticide ; education of boys 
and girls, imposition of the ¢emdeta, or 
lip-ornament ; cookery, maize-foods, 
fishing and hunting, cazgui (a drink 
made from maize), agriculture, domes- 
tic animals ; visits, festivals, poetry and 
music, private feasts; diseases, medi- 
cines, death, funerals, mourning cus- 
toms, etc; war, arms and musical 
instruments used in war, ceremonies 
preparatory to combat, women’s song, 
marching, assault upon a village, return 
of the victors, defence of the village, 
peace. Pages 133-139 are occupied 
with a glossary of words used in the 
text, and pages 140-141 by a bibliog- 
raphy of 29 titles. The plates repre- 
sent: The chief of Cuevo and his 
family, a group of Chiriguan men, a 
group of Chiriguan women, a group of 
Chiriguan children from the village of 
Cimeo, Chiriguans at work, the inte- 
rior of a hut, implements, instruments, ° 
weapons, etc. Pll. vil-x give views of 
the mission and village of Cimeo. 


—— Cenni su i Tapii ed i Tapihete. 


(Ibid., 283-289.) Ethnographical notes 
on the Tapii and Tapihete, of the 
Izozo region of the Bolivian Gran 
Chaco, by language, customs, govern- 
ment, etc., closely related to the 
Chiriguanos, whom they also resemble 
physically. The méozvera or pectoral 
metallic plate and the ¢emdéeta of wood 
are in use. The isolation of females at 
puberty is practised. The national 
dance of the Tapii seems to have been 
modified not a little by contact with 
the whites. The author notes the 
facility with which the Amerinds of 
this part of the continent learn the 
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speech of other tribes,—it is not un- 
common to find tribes who are Guarani 
in language, but in physical type some- 
thing quite different. 


— Sopra alcuni oggetti etnografici 
appartenenti o attributi ai Macicui 
esistenti nel Museo Nazionale di An- 
tropologia di Firenze. (Ibid., 377- 
393.) Brief account, with 7 text- 
figures, of a wooden ear-plug, a wooden 
pipe, and a sort of wooden whistle or 
flute from the Lenguas; a shell neck- 
lace, a pipe, two fire-sticks, a fish- 
hook, two bows and some forty arrows 
from the Angaité. Both the Lenguas 
and the Angaité belong to the primitive 
tribes of the Paraguay Gran Chaco. 
The description of the objects in 
question is accompanied by brief eth- 
nographical notes on the peoples con- 
cerned, 


Dorsey (G. A.) L’age de pierre actuel 
dans l’Amérique du Nord. (L’An- 
throp., Paris, 1902, XIII, gI-92.) Very 
brief résumé. Author points out that 
all of America north of Mexico was 
practically in the Stone age only. 


Ehrenreich (P.) Stewart Culins For- 
schungsreise zu den Indianern des fernen 
Westens. (Globus, Bruschwg., 1902, 
LXXXI, 153-157.) Abstract, with 5 
text-fgures, of Culin’s account of his 
visit to the Indians of the Far West. 
See American Anthropologist, 1901, 
576. 


Ellis (H.) Mescal: A study of a divine 
plant. (Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., 1902, 
LXI, 52-71.) Gives brief account of 
Amerindian use of mescal (A xhalonium 
Lewinii) and details results of author’s 
experiments upon himself with this 
unique drug, mainly sensory in its 
effects and leaving (even in large doses) 
the intellect unimpaired. Through 
mescalism one seems almost to ‘‘ attain 
an objective knowledge of one’s own 
personality.” Mr Ellis concludes that 
‘the Indians who raised this remarka- 
ble plant to divine rank, and dedicated 
to it a cult, have in some measure been 
justified, and even in civilization there 
remains some place for the rites of 
mescal,”’ 


Fewkes (J. W.) Prehistoric Porto 
Rico, (Science, N. Y., 1902, N. S., 
XVI, 94-108.) Address of Vice-Presi- 
dent, Section H., A. A. A. S., for 
1go1. Résumés our present knowledge 


of Porto Rican archeology, ethnology, 
folklore, etc. Touches briefly on 
legends, place-names, survival of old 
Indian art, industry, rock etchings, 
pictographs, caves, pottery, picture- 
writing, stone-collars, amulets, zemds 
and the zemz-cult, ancestor-worship, 
areitos, dances, growth-goddess cere- 
mony, songs, ball-game, etc. The ac- 
count 72 extenso of Dr Fewkes’ recent 
investigations in Porto Rico will appear 
in a Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology soon to be issued. Porto 
Rico seems to promise much to the an- 
thropologist. 


Forstemann (E.) Eine _historische 


Maya-Inschrift. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1902, LXXXI, 150-153.) Detailed study, 
with text-figure, of the inscription of 
Piedras Negras on the Usumacinta 
river near Palenque discovered by 
Maler and studied also by Maudslay. 
Foérstemann finds references in the in- 
scription to warlike expeditions, a 
coronation, etc. Certain characters 
suggest the appearance, perhaps, of the 
Spaniards, 


Geddes (J.) Canadian-French. The 


language and literature of the past de- 
cade, 1890-1900. (Krit. Jhrsb. ii. d. 
Fortschr. d. Rom. Phil., Erlangen, 
1902, V, 1294-1360.) This article, 
which has also been reprinted in 
pamphlet form (66 pp.), is a critical, 
descriptive and annotated bibliography 
of works of a bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, historical, linguistic, ethno- 
logical, literary, religious, scientific, 
educational, etc., character relating to 
or published in French Canada during 
the last decade. Pages 1-32 are oc- 
cupied by a general historical intro- 
duction and pages 64-66 by a useful 
alphabetic finding-list of subjects and 
authors, This is an excellent piece of 
bibliographical work. The extent of 
the literature of Canadian French is 
unknown except, perhaps, to spe- 
cialists. 


Guevara (T.) Historia de la civiliza- 


cion de Araucania, (Anales de la 
Univ., Santiago de Chile, Igor, LIX, 
461-507, 589-612, 645-672. Deals 
chiefly with the sixth rising of the In- 
dians and the events from 1815 to 1825. 
The relation of the Indians to the patri- 
ots of the revolution is detailed. Their 
chief Araucanian ally was Juan Colipi, 
who died in 1850 of poison adminis- 
tered by order of another chief, his 
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enemy. Pages 465-501 are concerned 
with agriculture, commerce, material 
and social conditions, etc. 


Hein (W.) Ein Medicinpfeife der Pay- 
agua-Indianer, (Sitzgb. d. anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1901, 128-129.) Brief de- 
scription, with 2 text-figures, of a carved 
wooden pipe of the Payagua Indians 
with Paradise motif. 


Hough (W.) A collection of Hopi cere- 
monial pigments. (Rep. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., Wash., 1900 [1902], 463-471.) 
Catalogue of 29 items of ceremonial 
pigments from the Hopi (Moki) Indians 
of Arizona, with introductory observa- 
tions (465-468). The native names are 
given and the making of Nos. I, 4, II, 
described in detail. The use is stated 
where known. Concerning the color- 
sense of these Indians: ‘*‘ The Hopi 
apparently do not discriminate indigo, 
blue and green; at least they do not 
have separate words to describe these 
colors. Violet is classed with the red ; 
orange is not differentiated from yellow 
or red.” But practical knowledge of 
all the spectrum colors is not absent, as 
their pigments and dyes show. 


Hudson (J. W.) An Indian myth of the 
San Joaquin valley. (J. Amer. Folk- 
lore, Boston, 1902, XV, 104-106.) Gives 
(in English) two Mariposan versions of 
an ancient myth bearing upon the pre- 
historic topography of a certain section 
of the San Joaquin valley,—the former 
existence of a sea in this basin. 


Hunter (A. F.) Wampum records of the 
Ottawas. (Arch. Rep. Ont., Toronto, 
tgort [1902], 52-55.) Brief account, 
with 4 figures, of four wampum-belts 
of the Ottawa Indians. The drawings 
from which the illustrations here printed 
were made are ‘* facsimile copies of the 
belts (their full size), and were made by 
the late Rev. George Hallen, from 
originals lent him by the Indian chief, 
Assekiknk (Blackbird), in 1852.” Belt 
No. 1, which has on it human figures 
with hands clasped, has also woven in 
the date 1764; belt No. 2 has several 
names of Indians and English words 
written on it by Mr Hallen in explana- 
tion of the 24 human figures it contains, 
—this belt may be one given by Sir 
Wm. Johnson at the famous Niagara 
powwow in 1764; belt No. 3 is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a hybrid of Indian picto- 
graphs, Roman capitals and Arabic 


numerals,” and bears the date 1786; 
belt No. 4 bears the name of Lieut, 
Col. McDonail, who relieved Mackinaw 
(here spelt McKinac) in 1814. All 
these belts represent the mixture of In- 
dian and European symbols. A brief 
note at the end of this article by David 
Boyle calls attention to the recent 
‘‘wampum craze” among collectors 
and to the fact that so many of these 
belts were ‘‘ made by Europeans,” 


Notes on sites of Huron villages 
in the township of Medonte, Simcoe 
county. (Ibid., 56-100.) More or less 
detailed account, with archeological 
map and 4 text-figures, of 75 village 
sites. Topography, general character- 
istics, forest and other trails, etc., are 
noted. The Huron tribes represented 
are the Attignenonghacs (Cord people) 
and a few villages of the Arendaronons 
(Rock people), whose chief seat was 
in Oro near Bass lake. According to 
Mr Hunter, ‘‘the favorite dwelling- 
place of the Hurons was on the hills, 
nearly always at an old beach where 
abundance of spring water could be 
had.” The villages were ‘‘ of all sizes,” 
some doubtless palisaded, but ‘‘ earth- 
works, in the special sense of the word, 
are entirely absent,” and the few em- 
bankments or trenches of which traces 
remain were probably due to the white 
missionaries, traders, etc. No mound 
burials are noted among the Hurons of 
Medonte. Several bonepits are de- 
scribed in detail,—the Kinghorn pit 
contained several hundred skeletons (or 
crania), besides numerous relics. 


Koch (T.) Die Guaikurustimme. (Glo- 


bus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, I-7, - 


39-46, 69-78, 105-112.) General eth- 
nographic sketch with considerable de- 
tail of the Caduvei and Toba, and brief 
mention of the Mocobi, Abipones, Pay- 
agua and Guachi. In the case of the 
first two tribes history, habitat, physical 
characteristics, mode of life, social and 
economic conditions, dress and orna- 
ment, weapons and utensils, industries 
and manufactures, social classes, festi- 
vals and games, sickness and death, 
religion, language, etc., are treated, 
and on page 112 a brief comparative 
vocabulary of the chief Guaikuru dia- 
lects is given. The observations of Dr 
Koch were made at the end of 1899 at 
Porto Martino (Matto Grosso). The 
Guachi are now quite extinct ; of the 
Abipones possibly a few individuals may 
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still survive in Santa Fé; the Caduvei, 
who, a century ago counted over 1,500 
souls, now number little more than 
100; the Payagua survive to the num- 
ber of 40-50 as against 1,000 in the 
time of Azara; of the Mocobi only a 
few small groups are left; the Toba 
are still quite numerous. The language 
of the Payagua has many foreign (Gua- 
rani, etc., and Spanish) elements; the 
Guachi language is only remotely Guai- 
kuruan. The Caduvei retain their 
ceramic industry alone with somewhat 
of its ancient completeness. The Jele/e 
has disappeared; body-painting has 
taken the place of tattooing ; the feather 
head-dress is obsolete ; the men smoke 
and the women chew tobacco (Koch 
thinks these Indians learned its use 
from the whites); firearms are gradu- 
ally driving out the bow-and-arrow 
(spear and club have already gone) ; 
gambling-games are much indulged in. 
The Toba appear to have been much less 
influenced by the advent of the whites. 
With them the shaman is still in full 
flourish ; infanticide and killing the old 
prevail. Dr Koch’s valuable essay is 
furnished with abundant bibliographical 
references and accompanied by a colored 
plate (ceramic ornamentation) and 27 
text-figures. 


Laidlaw (G. E.) Notes on North Vic- 
toria village sites. (Arch. Rep. Ont., 
Toronto, [1902], 100-108.) Be- 
sides notes on specimens recently do- 
nated to the museum and an account 
(with 2 text-figures) of an owl and a 
raven pipe of dark slate, the article 
contains a brief description of a newly 
found site on Balsam lake, and a list 
up to date of the locality of village sites, 
graveyards, large pits and cache pits. 
An embankment referred to in a previ- 
ous report is said to have been built by 
the French, 


MacCurdy (G. G.) Les rasoirs en 
obsidienne des Aztéques. (L’Anthrop., 
Paris, 1902, XIII, 93.) Very brief ab- 
stract. This paper has appeared in 
full in the American Anthropologist, 
1900, N. S., II, 417-421. 


Maler (T.) Neue archadologische For- 
schungen in Yukatan, 1898 bis 1gor. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1902, LXXXI, 14- 
15.) Résumés the researches in Yuca- 
tan reported on in detail in the Memoirs 
of the Peabody Museum, Vol. 1, No. t. 


Mason (O. T.) Aboriginal American 


harpoons: A _ study in ethnic dis- 
tribution and invention. (Rep. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., Wash., 1900 [1902], 189- 
304.) In this excellent essay, with 20 
plates and g2 text-figures, Professor 
Mason discusses with considerable de- 
tail as to construction, technique, and 
use the harpoon among the aborigines 
of South, North, and Arctic America. 
South America has not been favorable 
to the harpoon and only a few types 
were developed (Fuegian, Chilian, 
Brazilian, Carib). In the salmon 
regions of the Northwest Pacific the 
harpoon flourishes, as it once did in the 
turtle regions of the Atlantic. It 
reaches the lowest level with the Tu- 
lare Indians of California. Naturally 
enough, it is in the Arctic, to which 
pages 236-302 are devoted, that the har- 
poon, its parts and its accessories, reach 
the most varied and unique forms. The 
introduction of iron has caused numer- 
ous modifications and improvements, as 
may be seen from comparison with the 
ruder Fuegian implement. The Es- 
kimo harpoons ‘‘ are of every variety, 
barbed or toggle.” It is worth remark- 
ing that ‘‘ if the flat varieties of eastern 
Asia, with line hole in the plane of the 
blade, are the more aboriginal, their 
nearest kin are to be seen, not in Bering 
sea, but around Greenland.” A toggle 
harpoon from Bristol bay (p. 297) 
‘*forms a connecting link between the 
Eskimo toggle head and the forms 
allied to it among the Indian tribes 
farther south.” Of the Eskimo har- 
poons no two are exactly alike, there 
being a range of individual choice in 
many parts. 


Meeker (L. L.) White man. (J. Amer. 


Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, Xv, 84-87.) 
A Siouan tale told to children ‘‘to 
teach them not to be cross like bears.” 
Possibly borrowed from the Arapaho. 
The ‘‘clown,” ‘‘ bear-women,” a 
cannibal meal, and ‘‘ white man” 
figure in the story. 


de Nadaillac (Marquis). Les Eski- 


mos. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 1902, XIII, 
94-104.) Résumés Nelson’s study of 
the Eskimo about Bering strait in the 
Eighteenth Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1899). The author seems to think 
that the Eskimo have fallen from a 
state of higher culture, but may rise 
again. 
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Pradt (G. H.) Shakok and Miochin: 
origin of summer and winter. (J. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1g02, Xv, 
88-90.) A legend of the Pueblo 
Indians of Acoma telling of the victory 
of Miochin, the spirit of summer, by 
reason of which summer and winter 
exist. A very similar legend is current 
among some of the Algonquian tribes 
of the Great Lakes. 


Smith (H. I.) Archeology of Lytton, 
B. C. (Rec. of Past, Washington, 
D. C., 1902, 1, 205-218.) The facts in 
this article, with 2 plates, are the same 
as those in Mr Smith’s monograph in 
the Memoirs of the American Museum 
of Natural History, 1899, U, Anthro- 
pology I, 129-161. 

Starr (F.) The Tastoanes. (J. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, XV, 73-83.) 
Describes, with 4 plates (characters 
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and masks), the popular drama of The 
Tastoanes as given at Mesquitan, a 
suburb of Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1895, 


Wintemberg (W. J.) Supposed abo- 
riginal fish-weir near Drumbo. (Arch, 
Rep. Ont., Toronto, 1901 [1902], 35- 
38.) Brief description, with plan, of a 
‘* fish-weir” consisting of two parallel 
rows of tamarack stakes in the recently 
drained Burgess Lake, near Drumbo, 
in the province of Ontario. The stakes 
were some 80 in number, 6 ft. long and 
2 x 3% inches in diameter. They are 
on an average 30 inches apart, which is 
also the average distance between the 
two rows. It has been suggested by 
some that the interstices were filled 
with brush. Mr Wintemberg states 
that ‘‘ there are only two recorded in- 
stances of the occurrence of fish-weirs 
in Canada.” 
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Study of Philippine Languages at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.— The native languages of the Philippines fall into two general 
divisions: (1) the languages of the diminutive, dark-skinned Negritos 
who live in scattered tribes in the interior mountain regions of the 
larger islands, and who probably constitute the remnant of the aborigi- 
nal population of the islands; (2) the languages of the various Malay 
tribes, Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan, which occupy by far the 
greater part of the archipelago. 

About the idioms of the Negritos very little is known, and that 
little seems to indicate that they are very similar to the Malay dialects. 
This similarity, however, is perhaps to be explained as due to the influ- 
ence of the languages of the surrounding Malay tribes, especially as, 
according to Spanish authorities, the Negrito languages are of monosylla- 
bic structure and entirely different from the languages of the Malays. 

The idioms of the Malay tribes form a closely connected group of 
tongues, constituting a branch of the Malayo-Polynesian family, which 
comprises within its limits the Kanaka of Hawaii, the Maori of New 
Zealand, the languages of the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo, of the 
Malays of the China seas, and of the Hovas of Madagascar. The esti- 
mates of the number of the Malay dialects range from about twenty 
to over fifty, but of some of these practically nothing is known save 
the name. The best known of the Philippine tongues are naturally 
the languages of the more or less civilized natives, the Christian tribes 
in the north, and the Mohammedan tribes in the south. The principal 
languages of the Christian tribes are the Ibanag, Ilocano, Pampango, 
Pangasinan, Tagalog, and Bikol of Luzon, and the Visayan of the Visa- 
yan islands; those of the Mohammedan tribes are the Sulu of the Sulu 
sub-archipelago and the Maguindanao of Mindanao. 

All of these languages are made up principally from dissyllabic roots 
and are practically non-inflectional; an extensive use, however, is 
made of reduplication in the formative processes of both noun and 
verb. Verbal force is conferred by certain particles which are com- 
bined with the root, though there is no sharp distinction between the 
construction of nominal and verbal forms. The character of the verbal 
form to be used in a sentence depends on what element is of most im- 
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portance in the mind of the speaker or writer. This element is made 
the subject and the verb is conformed to the character of this subject, 
standing in different forms, according as the subject is the agent, the 
object, the cause, the place, etc., of the action. The verb stands in 
the active voice only when the agent is the subject; in all other cases 
it is in the passive. Passive constructions are far more numerous than 
active; in fact they are the regular rule, and the active the exception. 
Modifying words are usually joined to the words they modify by con- 
nective particles which are identical with the relative pronouns. 

The vocabularies of the Philippine languages contain several for- 
eign elements. The languages of the Christian tribes contain a num- 
ber of Spanish, those of the Mohammedan tribes a number of Arabic 
words, especially such as relate to religion. Besides this, however, 
some of these languages, e. g., Tagalog and Visayan, possess, like 
Malay, Javanese, etc., a number of Sanskrit words. 

The most important of the Philippine languages is the Tagalog, 
spoken in the capital city of Manila and throughout the middle regions 
of Luzon; and, as was fitting, the instruction in Philippine languages 
at Johns Hopkins University began with this idiom. A course in ele- 
mentary Tagalog was conducted throughout the year of 1901-02, the 
instruction being made as practical as possible. In the second half- 
year a series of lectures were given on the Philippine islands, with 
special reference to the native tribes, their manners, customs, religion, 
language, etc. ‘These courses were attended by eight students. 

Next in importance to Tagalog among the languages of the archi- 
pelago stands Visayan, which is spoken, probably, by more people than 
any other Philippine dialect. In the year 1902-03, at Johns Hop- 
kins University, therefore, instruction in this language is offered, as 
well as an elementary and a more advanced course in Tagalog. 

All courses are given in the Oriental Seminary, of which Prof. Paul 
Haupt is director, and are under the charge of Dr Frank R. Blake, 
a graduate of the University and a student of Semitic and Sanskrit. 

In connection with the work in Tagalog, Dr Blake has prepared an 
Elementary Tagalog Grammar for practical purposes, which is now 
complete, and will probably be published shortly. This Tagalog Gram- 
mar will be followed as soon as possible by manuals of Visayan, Sulu, 
and the principal other Philippine dialects. A special study will also 
be made of the Sanskrit element in Tagalog and Visayan. 

F. R. Buake, Ph. D. 


The Primitive “ Baby-machine.”—The notice by Dr Otis 
T. Mason on this subject which I read recently in the American Anthro- 
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pologist (vol. iv, No. 2, p. 359) induces me to make the following remarks: 
This apparatus for teaching infants to walk is also well known all over 
Java, not only on the coast, but also in the remote mountain dis- 
tricts of the interior. I found it, for example, about five years 
ago, among the Tenggerese. The Malay 
popular name for the apparatus is 
ran, from the verb pufar, or putér, “to 
9 66 ” Fic. 31.—The Putéran or 

turn,” “to turn around. ‘“haby-machine.” 

A specimen which I obtained from a 
native of Batavia has a total length of about 67 centimeters. Its 
general appearance is shown in the accompanying figure. The 
pointed stick, on which the bamboo shaft is fitted, is driven into 
the earthen floor, and enables the infant to walk in a circle, lean- 
ing upon the horizontal wooden stick, which projects from the 
bamboo shaft. Strange to say, in some of the best Dutch works 
on the ethnography of Sumatra and Java, which I perused for 
the purpose of finding something on the subject, no mention of 
itis made. It would be worth while to inquire whether the puée- 
ran is found in the Philippines. H. TEN Karte. 


Arrow Poison.—The arrow poison of the Malay peninsula, 
together with some of the adjacent parts of the continent, the islands of 


the archipelago, etc., known as zfoh, has been made the subject of a doc- 
tor’s thesis at the University of Ziirich. Dr Paul Geiger’s Bettrage zur 
Kenntnis der Ipoh-P feilgifte (Berlin, 1901, 102 pp.) is quite exhaustive in 
its treatment of the topic and related matters, the bibliography titling 
more than a hundred publications of diverse sorts and values. Since 
its appearance, however, several other contributions have appeared, 
among which may be mentioned Dr C. G. Seligmann’s Mote on the 
Preparation and Use of the Kenyah Dart-poison Ipoh (four. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1902, XXXII, 239-244), relating to Borneo, and Dr L. 
Camus’ Recherches expérimentales sur le poison des Mois (Rev. del’ Ecole 
@’ Anthr. de Paris, 1902, Xl, 119-146), dealing with northern Indo- 
China. A. F.C. 


“Foreign” Objects in Ohio Valley Mounds.—Mr Clarence 
B. Moore calls my attention to the use of the word “ foreign ” in my re- 
view of Mr Fowke’s book, published in the last number of the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist (page 513). In employing the term I meant objects 
foreign to Ohio,—that is, made of substances not found in Ohio in their 
natural state. Of course nothing of European origin has been found, so 
far as.I am aware, in the mounds of southern Ohio. Indeed, I have 
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opened more than a hundred mounds in this section, and all my field 
observations tend to prove the pre-Columbian origin of the archeologi- 
cal remains of Ohio valley. I thank Mr Moore for calling my attention 
to the use of the term mentioned, since others may have been led to 
misinterpret it. WarREN K. MoorReHEAD, 


Pigment Spots.—To the evidence cited by H. Newell Wardle 
(Anthropologist, N. S., 1V, pp. 412-420) regarding “ Mongolian spots,” 
etc., the following passage from Professor Frederick Starr’s Votes upon 
the Ethnography of Southern Mexico (pt. 2, 1902, p. 13) should be 
added: “It is a matter of common belief among mestizos that every 
Maya has a violet or purple spot on the back at the vortex coccygeus: 
this is called the wits (bread) and it is a common insult to refer to it,— 
e. g., to say ‘wan ha uits.’”” The Mayas are probably to be added to the 
list of peoples exhibiting “ pigment spots,” and the opinion of ten Kate 
that such spots are quite common is further confirmed. A. F.C. 


Turmas and Tumas.—I have read the interesting article by 
Mr Francis C. Nicholas on “The Aborigines of the Province of Santa 
Marta,” printed in volume III, number 4, of the American Anthropologist. 
At the bottom of page 614 is mentioned ¢urmas, with the statement that 
it is “a word not understood now in the province.” I lived with the 
Aruacos (Aurohuacos) and frequently ate ¢urmas. They are potatoes 
of a very small kind, but of exquisite flavor. Of course it has nothing 
to do with ¢umas, or red beads found in graves. Agrocacha, by the way, 
is known everywhere under the name of arracacha (Conium esculatum). 

ELISEE RECLUS. 


Negro Companions of Spanish Explorers, —In connection 
with Mr Wright’s paper in the Anthropologist (N. s., 1V, pp. 217-228) it 
should be mentioned that the vessel of Captain Arellano (a deserter 
from the expedition of Urdaneta to the Philippines in 1564-65), which 
was the first to make a return voyage from the western Pacific to Mexico, 
is said to have been steered by a mulatto pilot. Arellano, according to 
Blumentritt (Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen, p. 63), made 
this trip in order to win the prize offered by the King of Spain for the 
first traversing of the South sea from west to east. A. F.C. 


Virchow Bibliography. — The “ Virchow-Bibliographie: 1843- 
1901” (Berlin, 1901, 182 pages), compiled by various hands and edited 
by Dr Schwalbe, contains practically all the titles of the publications 
of the great German anthropologist. The first section (pages 1-50) is 
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devoted to Medicine, Hygiene, and General Science; the second part 
(pages 51-182) to Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistory. 


A. 


Mr Hartan I. Smitn’s “ Shell-heaps of the Lower Fraser, British 
Columbia,” which will appear in volume tv of the Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, is in press. This quarto deals 
with the vast shell deposits of the northwest coast of America, and 
endeavors to reconstruct from the remains found in these accumula- 
tions of the refuse of extinct villages the story of the prehistoric peo- 
ples, their culture, and condition as they must have existed in ancient 
time. The contribution will be illustrated by 120 figures of these 
antiquities and views of the excavations made in the shell-heaps. 


JAPANESE ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION.—An archeological expedi- 
tion, composed of seven Japanese, has recently started for central Asia, 
under the leadership of Count Otani Kozui and Mr Watanabe Tetsu- 
shin, says Vature. The object of the expedition is to search for the 
Buddhistic remains in central Asia, India, and China, and to trace, so 
far as is possible, the course of Buddhism from its source northward and 
eastward to Japan. 


Mr W. H. Homes, Head Curator of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy of the United States National Museum, has been appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution to 
succeed Major J. W. Powell, late Director of the Bureau. Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, for many years Curator of the Division of Ethnology, has been 
made Acting Head Curator of the Department of Anthropology in the 
Museum. 


Dr GEeorGE GRANT MacCurpy has been reappointed Lecturer in 
Anthropology and Curator of the Anthropological Collection in Yale 
University. The course in Anthropology is open only to graduate 
students, five of whom are pursuingit. A course in Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology will be offered during the second half-year, and it is expected to 
be more largely attended than the present one. 


FREIHERR E. vON TROLTSCH, whose investigations in the early 
history of Wiirtemberg are highly regarded, died June 2gth at the age 
of seventy-three years. 


Dr A. F. CHAMBERLAIN of Clark University and Dr A. S. Gatschet 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected to membership 
in the American Antiquarian Society. 
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